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The High Cost of Living 


Beginning with the address to Congress of 
President Wilson a concerted drive of National, 
State and City authorities has begun on the 
high cost of living, the burden of which is felt 
by every individual citizen and is the primary 
cause of the general labor unrest. Food profit- 
eers are being hunted out, hoarded stores of 
food stuffs located and made available to the 
people; the Government is placing surplus sup- 
plies of canned goods and packing house prod- 
ucts on sale at prices lower than the prevailing 
rates; the people are being advised thru the 
daily press of the wholesale prices of potatoes, 
butter, eggs, fruits, vegetables and produce of 
various kinds and are making their purchases 
more intelligently; reductions have been an- 
nounced in prices on flour and altogether the 
drive on the high cost of living already has had 
an appreciable effect. Directing the attention 
of the people to the value of concerted effort can 
not fail to be of benefit and influence the future 
welfare of the country. 


THREE GREAT PROBLEMS AND AN OPPORTUNITY 








The Labor Question 


Despite the efforts of level headed, conserva- 
tive men in the ranks of both employers and 
employees, the radical, irresponsible element 
seems more and more to be gaining the ascend- 
ency in labor councils and the lines are becom- 
ing more sharply drawn that forecast a strug- 
gle for a definite decision as to whether men 
who have their capital, brains and energy in- 
vested in husiness or industrial enterprises are 
to control them or whether they must submit 
to complete domination by labor. Excessive 
demands are being made by labor, which in its 
arrogance has reached the point where the 
public is beginning to resent its attitude and to 
demand that the rights of the people themselves 
be recognized. Wisely directed, organized 
labor has an opportunity to secure the respect 
of the people and to better the condition of 
every person who works with his hands, but its 
present attitude is lable to alienate the people 
and to force industry’to make a fight for its very 
existence. 











The Railroad Situation 


The people are being asked to acquiesce in a 
proposal to Congress to adopt legislation of the 
most radical type affecting the future of the 
transportation lines. The AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN is unalterably opposed to the so- 
called Plumb plan now before Congress for tak- 
ing the railroads out of private ownership and 
placing them under the tripartite control of the 
Government, the people and the employees. 
The disposition of the railroads is a problem 
that will affect every industry and every indi- 
vidual, and every business man or other citizen 
who really has the welfare of the country at 
heart will use all of his influence to prevent Con- 
gress taking any steps that will lead to the na- 
tionalization of the railroads, which in turn 
would be followed by the nationalization of all 
industries: The very life of the nation is at 


| stakein this question. Certainly we want noth- 


ing in this country that even approaches the 
Russian soviet form of alleged government. 
Every tumberman should oppose to the limit 
the Plumb plan of dealing with the railroads, 
but should not hesitate to offer any practical 


“ideas that will help to solve this problem. 











A Great Business Conference 


Under the auspices of the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association a great business conference 
is to be held in Chicago on Sept. 8 and 9, at 
which it is hoped constructive plans may be 
developed in which labor and capital, farmer 
and merchant, industrial leader and political 
prophet all may work harmoniously together to 
the end that the country may be brought to a 
permanent basis of peace and prosperity. Busi- 
ness associations, labor organizations, agri- 
cultural bodies, national, state and city govern- 
ments, all will be invited and urged to send dele- 
gates to this great conference in order that 
there may be complete representation of the 
people and full and free discussion of the prob- 
lems that so vitally affect every individual and 
the very life of the nation. ‘The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN believes that in this meeting is 
an opportunity for constructive work such as 
has not been accomplished anywhere and it 
trusts that the great lumber industry, thru its 
national, state and regional associations, will 
be fully represented and take its full part in 
working out a solution of these important prob- 
lems: 
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Manufacturers of 





Weed Quality Sash and Doors 





Business Stimulators 


That's what dealers tell us who for years 


have sold 


Weed Doors 


Made from Califomia White Pine 


They possess natural characteristics of beauty, quality 
and durability by reason of the wood from which 
they are made and offer your customers exceptional 
value at a moderate cost. 


Give Weed Quality Sash and Doors 


a trial today. 


Weed Lumber Company, Weed, California 


Leading jobbers everywhere 
sell Weed Quality Sash and Doors 
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Band Mill, 
Tipler, Wis. 


Write Us Today for Special Prices 


We want to move this Stock: 


One Car 5/4” No. 2 Common & Better Basswood 

One Car 1” No. 2 Common Birch 

One Car 1” No. 1 Common Birch 

One Car 5/4” No. 2 Common Birch 

One Car 2” No. 1 Common & Better Birch 

One Car 1” No. 3 Common Soft Elm 

One Car 1” Ist & 2nds Hard Maple 

Three Cars 1” No. 1 Common Hard Maple 

Two Cars 1” No. 2 Common Hard Maple 

One Car 1” No. 1 Common & Better White Winter Cut 
Hard Maple 

One Car 2” No. 1 Common & Better White Winter Cut 
Hard Maple 

Two Cars 5/4” No. 2 Common Hard Maple 

Two Cars 5/4” No. 3 Common Hard Maple 

One Car 7/4” No. 3 Common Hard Maple 

100 M ft.1” No. 2 Common & Better Hard Maple 

100 M ft. 6/4” No. 2 Common & Better Hard Maple 

200 M ft. 2” No. 2 Common & Better Hard Maple 

ft. 244” No. 2 Common & Better Hard Maple 

ft.3” No. 1 Common & Better Hard Maple 

ft.1” No. 3 Hemlock 

ft. 2” No. 3 Hemlock 

ft.1” Mill Run White Cedar 
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We also have several Million Feet of 
New Hardwoods getting Dry. 


Tipler -Grossman 
Manufacturers Lumber Co. 


and Wholesalers 
Northern Hardwoods 


503 Bellin-Buchanan 
Green Bay, Building, 


WATCH THIS SPACE. 


Wisconsin 











Douglas Fir 


Long Timbers 
Our Specialty 


Can always furnish for quick 


shipment long timbers any 
size up to 110 feet long. 


Can Surface Timbers 
Up to 24” x 30” 


Mail or wire us your inquiries. 


The Westport Lumber Company 


Lumber <“W'> Lath 


eye 
Sales Office: 
1406 Northwestern Bank Building _ Mills: 
Portland, Oregon 


Westport, Oregon 
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IN view of the wage demands of railroad em- 
ployees no doubt many college professors and school 
teachers are wondering whether it pays better to 
train the mind or to mind the train. 


THE FOLLOWING appeared in a recent issue of 
London Opinion: ‘‘We admire the candor of 
Thomas Butler, fined last week at Bow Street. He 
threw a block of wood at a window of 10 Downing 
et, and subsequently admitted he had lost his 
ead.?? 


Ir ANYONE is in need of a logging tractor he can 
at the present time buy one from the Government, 
as it has for sale at $6,875 each six large Holt cat- 
erpillar tractors of twenty tons weight and 120- 
horsepower. If this is larger than needed, it is 
offering fourteen Gray tractors at $1,640 each. 
These are of 18- to 36-horsepower. Information 
can be obtained from district ordnance offices in 
oaicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, New York and other 
cities, 


THERE is something quite remarkable, when you 
come to think of it, in the close codperation between 
Government and industry which is represented in 
the present arrangement between the lumbermen 
and the bureau of internal revenue of the United 
States Treasury Department. This, however, will 


tot occur to a great many people until they read 


Attorney L. C. Boyle’s resume of the matter on 
page 39 of this issue. His review of the situation 
8 very clear and convincing and his appeal for 
the hearty eodperation of all lumbermen ‘in disclos- 
mg the actual economic facts of the industry is one 
Which should bring unanimous and hearty response. 


Statements That Will Help to 
Clarify a Disputed Subject 


In the discussion of a national forest policy 
there has been a good deal of vague generalization. 
Such clear and direct statements as will be found 
in the diseussion by Dr. Wilson Compton on pages 
44 and 45 of this issue will help materially to clarify 
the subject. 

It is true that a number of the propositions he 
sets up are in the negative rather than in the 
positive form. They are, however, denials of alle- 
gations that have gained considerable currency. 
These statements are also qualitative rather than 
quantitative. They establish that a certain propo- 
sition is by no means true in all instances, leaving 
the actual delimitation of the proposition to be 
determined by subsequent research. In brief, the 
object of the article is to indicate that many of the 
propositions that have been accepted as axiomatic 
in the past in relation to timber supply, timber 
diminution ete., will not bear the test of logical 
analysis. 

When we have more discussion of the subject in 
this spirit instead of extravagant emotional pictures 
of communities dying of dry rot because the saw- 
mill industry is disappearing, we shall begin to 
find sound ground beneath our feet. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has in hand some excellent contribu- 
tions on this subject and more are to be expected 
from time to time. 


To Hold a Great “Our Country 
First”? Conference 


The great business conference held in Atlantic 
City last fall was a remarkable gathering of 
business men and a meeting fraught with poten- 
tialities for much good to business and industry. 
Unfortunately its principal suggestions fell upon 
deaf governmental ears and in the days of stress 
and turmoil that have followed business men have 
given their thoughts to other things and no great 
good has resulted. 

Now, realizing the grave situation that confronts 
industry and business generally, the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association is sponsoring a movement for 
another great business gathering to be styled, ‘‘ Our 
Country First Conference,’’ to be held in Chi- 
cago on Sept. 8 and 9. The call for the confer- 
ence says: 

‘* Agitation of the causes of our national unrest, 
coupled with indiscriminate charges, makes the 
frank discussion by all patriotic citizens of the 
problems and conditions underlying the situation 
an absolute necessity. 

‘Several distinct groups are endeavoring to 
create public sentiment by the presentation of ex 
parte views. Congress, to arrive at a just con- 
clusion, needs the facts, as well as the views of all 
classes of citizenship. A clear and fearless ex- 
pression of opinion should be formulated and proper 
committees appointed to present the conclusions 
reached to Congress and others concerned, in order 
that fair and honest legislation may be enacted, a 
square deal given to all and the nation freed of the 
agitators who are trying to overthrow the very 
foundations of our Government. 

‘*To obtain a formal expression of opinion, after 
a full and free discussion, the Illinois Manufae- 
turers’ Association has called a conference to be 
held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago Sept. 8 and 9, 
the first meeting to convene on Monday, Sept. 8, 
1919, at 10 a. m.’’ 

The lumber industry is most cordially invited 
by the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association to be 
represented at this conference, an invitation that 
is heartily seconded and endorsed by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Lumber associations will be invited 
to send delegates and it is to be hoped that the 
response will be prompt and favorable. They also 
will be asked to offer a list of subjects which 
should be considered by the conference and which 


may become the basis of resolutions upon which the 
convention may act. 

* There is vital need for such a conference and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN urges the lumber industry 
to see that its strongest men in the various lines 
are present and take part in the deliberations. ‘‘ Our 
Country First’’ is a slogan that any good American 
ean adopt and there never was a time in our his- 
tory when there was greater need for pure Amer- 
icanism than right now. 
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Give Waterways a Fair 
Opportunity 


It is well understood that .water competition has 
always had a strong effect upon rail rates. It may 
be doubted whether rail rates on the average have 
been materially affected in any way, but it is true 
that points which are connected by water are usual- 
ly given a lower rate than where this competitive 
means of transportation (whether actual or po- 
tential) is not a factor. Probably inland rates are 
raised to compensate. 

The National Rivers & Harbors Congress has 
issued a referendum which appears to take the 
ground that water competitive rates are not justi- 
fiable if so maintained as to nullify or prevent de- 
velopment of actual water competition. 

The referendum also takes up the subject of in- 
terchange of commerce betwen rail and water lines 
and the maintenance of thru routes and joint 
proportional rates. Another difficulty is that water 
transportation as actually conducted is more like 
ordinary highway transportation than like that of 
the railroads in that a great deal of the traffic is 
carried by small private craft which do not func- 
tion as common carriers. The existing law provides 
for codperation between rail and boat lines only 
when the boat lines are common carriers and it 
seems entirely impractical to close our water routes 
to private carriers. Many craft are doing a prof- 
itable freight business but profits would be en- 
tirely eaten up by the expense of filing tariffs and 
furnishing routine reports and accounting to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Nor does there 
seem any good reason why they should be required 
to do this any more than a motor trucking freight 
concern operating over public highways. 

The referendum sent. out by this organization 
comes at a time when public attention should be 
centered upon the matter of proper relationships 
between rail and water transportation. There seems 
to be no visible solution of the railway problem 
which offers any promise of efficient transportation 
at costs as low as have prevailed in the past and 
short railroad hauls are comparatively more costly— 
not so much because of the rate as because of the 
fact that they involve drayage cost at both termi- 
nals in order to complete the journey. This, of 
course, is also largely true of lake or river haulage, 
and highway motor trucking has an advantage in 
that it extends from the door of the shipper directly 
to the door of the consignee. 

Nevertheless, our water routes as well as our 
highway trucking facilities should be developed to 
handle efficiently their share of the traffic, and the 
railroads should not be permitted to monopolize 
traffic thru the outworn devices of stifling water 
competition. 

Suggests Model Form for 
Building Ordinances 

The modern desire for unification and stand- 
ardization has probably nowhere made itself less 
felt than in the building ordinances of cities and 
towns thruout the United States. A codification 
ef these ordinances computing their variations 
upon the various subjects covered would be a 
jumbled mass of absurdities. This, however, is 
well recognized, and there have been three dif- 
ferent sets of suggested forms of building codes 
from three separate sources. One of these was 
= out under the imprint of the National Fire 

rotection Association. The National Board of 
Fire Underwriters later issued a more complete 
and altogether more sensible and conservative 
form of recommended code, and we now have a 
similar compilation from the architectural and 
building code service of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

This booklet attracts attention, first, by its 
brevity, running to only 54 pages; second, by 
its logical arrangement; and, third, by the com- 
pleteness with which it covers the subject in this 
moderate space. Such important subjects as the 
fire stopping of communicating openings in side 
walls and floors, sadly neglected in most build- 
ing codes, are here completely provided for. 

It is, of course, the desire of the lumberman 
that frame construction shall be made as safe 
from fire as possible, but this compilation errs if 
at all upon the side of the conservative. It limits 
the height of wooden structures anywhere within 
the city to two stories or 30 feet, excepting only 
private dwellings which may be only three stories 
or 40 feet in height. It further provides that in 
no-case shall a frame building be erected within 
five feet.of the side or rear lot line, nor within 
ten feet of another building, unless the space be- 
tween the studs on such side be filled solidly with 

‘not less than 2% inches of brick work or other 
incombustible material. 

This particular rule is unfortunate in that it 
works in only one direction. Let us a-sume that 
aman has a 35-foot lot which he wishes to im- 
prove with a building 25 feet wide. If placed 

centrally this would be five feet from thu lot line 





on either side, and would therefore be permis- 
sible. If, however, the adjacent lots have, let us 
say, brick apartment buildings which come to 
the lot line, this man is required to place the 
protective filling between the studs of both sides 
of his house. On the other hand, if the adjacent 
lots are vacant at the time he builds without this 
protection, there is nothing to prevent the owners 
of the adjacent lots from improving them with 
brick buildings of any sort built close to the lot 
lines and thus creating the situation which the 
builder of a frame building is enjoined from 
creating. This, of course, is unfair. Further- 
more, the protection of frame walls by such {fill- 
ing is of very little value if openings are left un- 
protected. If the exposure is such as to call for 
such expensive construction, wire glass should 
also be required for the windows in exposed sides. 
It would seem highly desirable also to require in 
the construction of brick buildings, if built closer 
than five feet from the side lot line, the use of 
wire glass in the window openings. 

Another curious omission is noted in regard to 
wooden shingles. There has been a great deal of 
talk of fire resistive treatment. The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is itseif spon- 
sor for the formula of fire resistive paint which 
is being commercially offered by many manufac- 
turers for this purpose. This code nowhere gives 
any recognition or encouragement to such fire 
resistive treatment. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has recommended that in between the inner con- 
gested zone where frame buildings and wooden 
roof coverings are prohibited and the outer zone 
where ordinary shingle roofs are permitted there 
should be a median zone of moderate fire ex- 
posures, permitting the use of shingle roofs only 
with approved fire resistive treatment. It is to 
be regretted that this ordinance, intended as a 
model, should not have suggested this practice. 


Filling the Demand for Ready-made 
Small Farm Structures 


Many influences have combined in recent years 
to enforce the need of extending and enlarging the 
retail service of the rural lumber yard. Farm 
papers, experiment stations, government bureaus, 
agricultural colleges and popular magazines have 
been telling farmers why and how they should im- 
prove their equipment; and farmers have been fol- 
lowing this advice, sometimes under serious handi- 
caps, owing to lack of facilities that the local lum- 
berman ought to supply. The fact that the farmers 
are interested in these things and are not getting 
much help from their lumbermen is indicated by 
a report of the Department of Agriculture that 
52,000 requests have been received for information 
on how to make hog shipping crates. Does any- 
body suppose these requests came from communities 
in which lumbermen have illustrated such crates 
in their local papers and placed them on display in 
their yards? 

Not only is this true regarding small farm con- 
veniences; it is true of larger buildings. For ex- 
ample, a concern in a Louisiana parish has com- 
pleted plans to erect a 30,000-bushel sweet potato 
curing house according to designs suggested by the 
Department of Agriculture. Farmers in groups are 
preparing to erect smaller houses of similar de- 
sign, the inference being plain that a vast increase 
in sweet potato production will be the result of 
adopting a satisfactory method of storage. In fact 
one agent reports receiving an order for 38,000 
sweet potato plants on a cooperative order; 500 to 
1,000 going to each individual. 

The farmer is like most other mortals. It is not 
enough to convince him of the wisdom of a certain 
practice; tools and equipment for adopting it must 
be placed in his hands. Thousands of farmers, still 
without silos, have known for years that they are 
good investments. Their neighbors have demon- 
strated that fact to them each winter for decades. 
Not, however, until some outside silo concern’s rep- 
resentative comes along and offers to sell, deliver 
and set up the silos will they buy. 

It is just so with hog self-feeders, portable far- 
rowing houses, and other small farm structures. 
Let the retail lumberman make any one of these 
devices, put it on display at his yard and illustrate 
it in the home paper, and the farmers of his com- 
munity will buy it. The making of a hog feeder is 
not a difficult thing in itself, but it is more difficult 
for the farmer than for the retailer; and if it were 
not, that would have no bearing on the ease, be- 
cause many of the farmers will not build it. Actu- 
ally, in some communities farmers are buying lum- 
ber for such structures and hiring carpenters to 
build them in the lumber yard. 

The fact that these structures increase farming 
efficiency, that they lessen the labor on the farm 
at a time when labor is scarce anyhow, that they 
add to the sales of lumber directly, and finally, that 
they bring the lumberman and the farmer into 
closer relations, should be inducement enough for 





any lumberman to lead him to make and sell them 
complete. Many retailers are performing thisg gery. 
ice to their customers and to their communities, Qy 
pages 42 and 43 of the AMERICAN LuMBERyay 
of Aug. 9 appeared an article describing some of 
these structures built by an Illinois retailer and tg}. 
ing something of his success in developing trade of 
this character. The information given should 
gest a similar line of action for other retailerg, 


Possibilities of Wallboard for 
Exterior Use 


In the construction of hangars for aircraft, pro. 
tection from wind and weather is desired in ep. 
nection with the lightest possible weight of ¢op. 
struction. Any economy in weight that can be ge. 
cured in the sheathing material used will by that 
much lighten the dead load upon the framing, 

In investigating the subject of hangar design the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently inquired of a num. 
ber of manufacturers of wallboard whether this 
product could be adapted with proper paint protee- 
tion for an outside sheathing. Some of the replies 
contented themselves with the statement that the 
present product is not adapted to outside use, 

One manufacturer, however, while he agreed in 
this statement also went on further to say that a 
wallboard could very readily be made which would 
be suited for this purpose. It, however, should 
be properly supported by and attached to the frame 
work in order to resist wind stresses. With this 
precaution and with proper exterior paint protec- 
tion in addition to the weather resistant qualities 
inherent in the special product, it was predicted 
that it would prove eminently satisfactory in this 
new use. 

Inasmuch as fiber board in its range of varieties 
includes the highly moisture proof fiber used for 
electrical installation, it is obvious that the making 
of weather proof wallboard is merely a technical 
matter which makes application of methods of 
manufacture already well understood. 

Wallboard of the ordinary type has already been 
used extensively in dry climates for construction 
where it has more or less exterior exposure, and 
this is particularly true in light temporary con- 
struction on our dry western plains. 

If any manufacturer should develop a weather- 
proof form of wallboard for such special purposes 
it undoubtedly would be found highly desirable for 
the building of small portable coop and colony 
houses for poultry, offering a form of construction 
which would be light and very easily moved. 

In the construction of hangars it would undoubt- 
edly be a much more satisfactory product than the 
corrugated metal which has been used to some ex- 
tent in the past and would naturally be associated 
with light wood frame construction in place of steel, 
as it would be much easier to attach the wallboard 
securely to a wooden frame. 


Best Flotation Oil a Wood 
Product 


Most readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have 
heard of the comparatively modern flotation method 
of recovering metals from low grade ores. In this 
process the ores after being crushed to powder are 
thoroly mixed and agitated with water te which 
about 1 percent of the flotation oil has been added. 
The vat is then allowed to settle, the rock powder 
going to the bottom, but most of the particles of 
metal remain entrapped in the scum of oil upom 
the surface, 

The destructive distillation of pine in the South 
has been greatly encouraged of late years by the 
value for flotation purposes of the pine oil which 
is one of the distillation products. Its value for 
this purpose receives curious endorsement in 4 
ease which has recently been decided by the United 
States Supreme Court. The Minerals Separation 
(Ltd.) holds a patent upon the flotation process 
covering the use of oils in all fractions below 1 
percent. It sued the Butte & Superior Mining Co. 
for infringement of ifs patent. It lost because the 
mining concern in its process combined kerosene 
and mineral oil with pine oil in quantities aggregat- 
ing more than 1 percent. The contention was raised 
and the testimony appeared to establish that the 
addition of the other oils to the pine oil did not 
increase the effectiveness of the flotation process, 
but rather tended to diminish it. é 

It is interesting to note in this connection that 
the Forest Products Laboratory has been making 
tests of the wood oils secured by the destructive 
distillations of hardwoods, and reports that they 
seem to be quite as efficient as the oil secured from 
pine. If this is true of hardwoods it is probably 
true also of such Pacific coast woods as Douglas fir, 
spruce ete., and the experiments in wood distilla- 
tion whieh the western forestry schools have been 
making may in. time lead to the establishment of 
a profitable market for Pacific coast wood distillate 
oils with the western mines. 
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An Appeal to Lumber Manufacturers 


[By L. C. Boyle, Counsel National Lumber Man-ufacturers’ Association.} 


The industry has been fully advised of the fact 
that Commissioner Roper has created a lumber 
section within the bureau of internal revenue. 
From information sent out by the National asso- 
ciation every operator should now understand 
that the section has been established for the pur- 
pose of developing the facts essential to an 
equitable administration of the tax laws. In 
aid of this wise and constructive effort the com- 
missioner has invited the fullest codperaton from 
jumber manufacturers. In harmony with this lat- 
ter phase of the plan conferences have been held 
and an agreed questionnaire worked out. In the 
near future the questionnaire will be distributed. 
Following this and after sufficient time has 
dapsed whereby the industry shall have had time 
to consider the feasibility of the plan and the 
availability of the data called for, Maj. Mason, 
who is in charge of the program for the bureau, 
will personally visit the various producing re- 
gions and hold group conferences with the oper- 
ators. At these meetings some representative of 
the National will participate in the discussion. 


It is Maj. Mason’s thought that as a result of 
open and candid discussion all doubtful and ob- 
sure points touching the need of the facts to be 
developed can be cleared up. 


As to the wisdom of the basic purpose of the 
whole program there can be little if any doubt. 
As applied to this industry, such inequalities as 
appear in the law itself are due, primarily, to 
lack of intimate understanding on the part of 
Congress of vital industrial facts. Fortunately, 
and as the result of the effort put forth by the 
National, the law does give the commissioner cer- 
tain equity jurisdiction in administering its pro- 
visions, whereby equality of the tax burden may be 
secured. However, unless the bureau is fully and 
accurately advised as to the facts there will be 
no true guide touching the commissioner’s desire 
to administer the law wisely and justly. It is 


the purpose of the questionnaire, supplemented’ 


by frank and open discussion, to develop this es- 
sential information. 

The Government agency concerned has not only 
invited industrial codperation in securing a cor- 
rect appraisal of the facts; but, indeed, has so 
ordered the program that the industry itself, 
through the National organization, is recognized 
as a part of the official machinery for assembling 
ad analyzing the data to be gathered. 


Will this great and vital industry rise to its 
opportunity and earnestly strive to aid the Gov- 
emment in this helpful effort? Utterly aside from 
the fine and generous impulse that inspired this 
ttuly constructive movement, self interest should 
spur the industry to do all in its power to as- 
semble and coédrdinate the called for data. Prop- 
erly understood the whole enterprise is grounded 
in our industrial welfare. 

The public as well as Government has been in- 
adequately advised touching this industry’s 
unique economic status. Our raw material is a 
one crop product; modern operations require an 
initial 10- to 20-year supply of timber invest- 
ment; the trees are continually exposed to the 
destructive influences of fire, flood and disease; 
lumber from timber bought yesterday at the cur- 
rent market price is competitive with lumber 
from trees purchased years back at lower mar- 
ket levels; altho each lumber region repre- 


sents economic phases peculiar to itself, the man- 
ufactured product from each region competes for 
the same general markets. 

Due to the national character of the industry 
—the wide-flung and scattered regions of produc- 
tion—market control is impossible. As the years 
pass the growth of population makes for an in- 
creased lumber demand, and this in face of a 
vanishing raw material supply. Each year the 
industry is ever farther removed from the cen- 
ters of greatest consumption. 

Thus the story runs. These are but certain of 
the high lights of the industry. The scope of this 
statement will not permit a more detailed review 
of its differentiated characteristics. 

Opportunity is now offered to project in bas 
relief obscure yet controlling economic conditions. 
This is to be accomplished not by ex parte effort. 
On the contrary, we are urged to sit at the coun- 
cil table. In the past we have complained, and 
justly, that laws are enacted by Congress and 
rulings made by bureaus and departments, con- 
trolling our industrial affairs, and this without 
opportunity on the part of the industry to be 
heard in advance. Here is a departure. In place 
of the arbitrary method Government itself asks 
for sympathetic and whole hearted coéperation 
from the industry. 


Maj. Mason is in direct charge of the work on 
the Government’s side of the table. During the 
conferences already had, opportunity was offered 
to appraise the quality of the man. It is the 
unanimous verdict of those who sat in conference 
with him for ten days that Maj. Mason has a 
very practical as well as scientific grasp of lum- 
ber manufacture and timber investment. He has 
the rare gift of an open mind, is patient, indus- 
trious and has courage. That which he believes 
to be right, he will do. 

The bureau of lumber economies of the Na- 
tional association is in direct charge of the work 
on behalf of the industry. R. B. Goodman is 


. chairman of the bureau, and brings to this im- 


portant task the scholarly attainments of a stu- 
dent of the problem involved, in addition, a 
broad and comprehensive grasp of conditions due 
to years of experience as a practical operator. 

Wilson Compton, secretary manager of the Na- 
tional, from the inception of the plan recognized 
that the program was rich with opportunity. In 
codperation with Mr. Goodman he is putting in 
play his logical and well ordered methods. No 
detail will be overlooked. Chairman Goodman has 
secured the services of E. T. Allen, of Portland, 
Ore., as special assistant and expert adviser. Mr. 
Allen is now in Washington conferring with Maj. 
Mason. It is my humble judgment that E. T. 
Allen, for scientific grasp, supplemented by 
wealth of common sense, is possessed of the rank- 
ing intellect within the four corners of the in- 
dustry. Happily he enjoys the complete confi- 
dence of Maj. Mason. From now on until the 
work is finished Mr. Allen will give to this effort 
all his time. 

In this brief word, I have tried to review the 
plan, the machinery and the personnel of this 
important venture. Mason, Goodman, Compton, 
Allen—honest, forceful, understanding men. 
They will go far in this constructive service IF— 
there is that word again. If what? IF 
THE INDUSTRY ITSELF TOES THE MARK 





and whole-heartedly codperates in furnishing: the 
information. : 

Naturally there will be many who will not see 
the need of all the varied data called for. To 
such it may be suggested that all phases of the 
questionnaire were carefully eanvassed at the 
conferences. ‘ 

Nothing is asked for but what has bearing on 
this tax problem. As stated, meetings will be 
held in every producing region. If those who 
have doubts touching the need of the effort 
essential to securing the facts will attend these 
conferences opportunity will be given for the 
utmost freedom of discussion. In the multitude 
of counsel there is much wisdom. 

Let us boost, not knock. 

In seeking the facts, Maj. Mason is serving the 
industry as well as the Government. Due to the 
eircumstance that this industry as such in the 
past has been more concerned in production than 
in accurate appraisal of its economic status, many 
difficulties may be encountered. Nevertheless, 
the work must be done. The manner of its doing 
is up to the industry itself. 

Remember this: A record will be made that 
will be the key of control, not for the present 
alone, but for the life of all present operations. 
If indifference touches our attitude then the 
weak links in the chain will dominate the ulti- 
mate equation. We live in an hour of industrial 
revolution. The very principle of private prop- 
erty rights is in the balance. The bureau of 
internal revenue is willing to aid us in putting 
our house in order. If the industry will but react 
to this oportunity, order, strength and under- 
standing will demark our future. 


In conclusion permit a personal word. My 
greatest handicap in Washington during these 
eritical days is lack of authentic data. The 
information issued by associations, although valu- 
able, is ex parte and not always accepted. Our 
experience with the Government during the price 
fixing petiod should teach us this. 


The data furnished by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission may or may not be reliable. Here, how- 
ever, Government comes to us and urges us to 
assist in getting at the truth. No secrecy, no 
arbitrary, illogical methods! All in the open. 
The sole desire is to have light and then more 
light. With a record made as a result of this 
type of effort—THAT IS IF WE DO OUR 
PART—in my hands, having the stamp of Gov- 
ernment approval, I would be thrice armed in 
urging our cause before Congressional committees 
and Government agencies. 


In a word, if the facts were known, this in- 
dustry would not now be open to the charge that 
present price levels are due to combination. This 
charge is made in Washington and is wickedly 
unsound. This is not the time, however, for 
fault finding and complaining. 


The hour is big with the need of truth. The 
road lies open before us. Have we the courage, 
the patience, the industry to travel it? I say, 
YES! An industry that achieved as mightily 
as did this industry for the cause of right during 
the dark days of tragic war has the vision and 
understanding to meet any emergency. 





AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Two problems confront the American people. 
One, the lowering of the cost of living; the other 
the bringing of international exchange more nearly 
toa parity with the American dollar in order that 
our export trade may not so seriously’ be handi- 
tapped as under existing conditions. Just how the 
latter is to be accomplished is a serious problem, 
but @ no more difficult one than the lowering of 
the cost of living without a business dis turbance. 

In the natural course of events, these two fea- 
tures will right themselves as they have in the 

t but meantime if this course is followed ther 
8 likely to be experienced some lean months in 
the business world. Care must be used in the solu- 
tion of these problems if business is not to be in- 
jared, and unemployment increased. 

The theory held by many, that the present high 
phees are directly traceable to enormous currency 

lation in this country, is disproved by facts. 

Was pointed out in a previous article in the 
(CAN LUMBERMAN and since that time it has 
been supportéd by an official statement issued by 

- P.G. Hatding, Governor of the Federal Re- 
¥rve Board. Mr. Harding not only points out that 


an adequate gold reserve of more than 45 percent is 
now held against the United States notes or legal 
tender, which are the small denomination notes, but 
he also calls attention to the decrease, amounting 
to about $60,000,000, in the national bank notes 
outstanding, and says that while the Federal notes 
outstanding have been increased since April 1, 1917, 
from $367,239,000 to $2,504,753,000, there is an 
ample gold covering for these notes. The stock of 
gold in the United States on July 1, 1914, was 
$1,890,678,304. Since then it has increased $1,200,- 
000,000 so that while there has been a large in- 
crease in the note issue, based upon commercial 
assets or credits of the most liquid character, there 
has also been a mobilization of gold in the Federal 
Reserve banks to provide a considerable margin 


‘between the holdings and the legal requirements. 


Careful analysis of the present monetary situa- 
tion shows that it is not a currency inflation that 
has taken place but rather-a tremendous credit 
expansion, which had its inception in the enormous 
foreign purchases of war materials and other sup- 
plies prior to the entrance of the United States 
into the war. It is more to the point to say that 


the chief cause of the high cost of living is infla- 
tion of eredit rather than of currency. 

Of course, due consideration must be given to 
the enormous inflation of currencies by the Euro- 
pean nations. Those countries have been compelled 
to pay out their gold in order to purchase the nec- 
essary supplies for war and to supplant this gold 
with fiat or unsupported currency issues. Neces- 
sarily this operation, which really took place during 
our period of neutrality, had its influence in the 
United States; first, by creating here an abnormal 
demand for certain materials and foodstuffs; see- 
ond, by swelling bank accounts thru enormous 
profits, resulting from our foreign trade as well 
as from domestic activity; third, by depreciating 
the dollar thru reduction of its purchasing power. 

The purchasing power of the dollar or of money 
generally has decreased somewhere between 40 and 
50 percent the world over, and while the American 
dollar is at a premium, measured by other monetary 
standards, yet it will not buy, by at least 40 per- 


eent, as much as it would im normal prewar times... 


George E. Roberts, vice president of the National: 
(Concluded on Page 46.) 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS — 


The Hardwood Field 


Broadly speaking, the hardwood market continues 
in a very flourishing condition so far as demand is 
concerned. . Production has been increased to a 
certain extent but supplies of lumber for sale are 
still inadequate to the demand which increases 
rather than decreases. In the East production is 
still far below normal and stocks in manufacturers 
hands are largely green lumber not yet in condition 
to ship. In the South production has increased 
considerably ; for July being 76 percent of normal, 
compared with 65 percent of normal for the pre- 
ceding month. Despite this the amount of dry 
lumber on hand is less than a month ago. Rail- 
road conditions in the South are anything but 
assuring to the hardwood operators. Embargoes 
and threatened embargoes together with a grow- 
ing scarcity of cars makes them exceedingly chary 
about accepting new business. Sellers, generally, 
feel that they can not tell what is going to happen 
in the next month and this is one feature that is 
retarding business. In the North the situation is 
little different from that in the South except that 
some of the manufacturers already have ceased saw- 
ing operations, having cut up all the logs on hand. 
Stocks are somewhat larger possibly than in the 
South, but on the whole are very small when com- 
pared to the demand. 


The White Pine Trade 


White pine manufacturers continue to experience 
a steady, dependable business that takes all the 
stock that they care to sell at prices which are 
entirely satisfactory to the sellers. The supply is 
really far less than the actual demand. Retail 
trade in the vicinity of the white pine manufactur- 
ing sections is very good, especially in northern 
Wisconsin and parts of Minnesota where lands are 
being rapidly settled by farmers. For the week 
ended Aug. 2, eight Minnesota mills reported 
shipments of 4,637,000 feet of lumber and 1,496,- 
600 lath. Orders were booked for 2,700,000 feet, 
while production was 4,742,000 feet of himber and 
1,067,000 lath. 


Trade in North Carolina Pine 


Embargoes, car shortage and railroad strikes are 
retarding shipments to no small extent. Prices 
have advanced, but these advances 
have not been so radical as those 
of preceding weeks and there seems 
to be a decided inclination to 
stabilize the market as much as 
possible. The better grades of 
rough lumber are scarce and the 
same is true of planned stock, par- 
ticularly flooring. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows the North 
Carolina pine barometer for the 
week ended Aug. 2 when a group 
of forty mills reported orders 
booked for 9,774,663 feet; ship- 
ment of 8,309,910 feet and actual 
production of 9,734,701 feet. For 
this week orders were above actual 
production 70 percent and 18 per- 
cent above shipments. Actual pro- 
duction was below normal produc- 
tion 65 percent. 
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Deusies Fir Demand 


Production of Douglas fir is 
surely and steadily increasing and 
the manufacturers are keeping 
shipments up to or frequently ex- 
ceeding production, as has been the 
case this week. The result is that 
orders are not accumulating and 
the sellers are using the greatest 
discrimination in accepting only 
such orders as can be shipped 
promptly. The need of holding 
down orders to those which can be 
shipped promptly has been shown 
clearly this week when for a time embargoes threat- 
ened to prevent any shipments at all. The embar- 
goes were lifted, however, and shipments are now 
coming forward subject to delay by the carriers. 
All divisions of the trade are active. Douglas fir, 
largely because of price, is being booked heavily 
for export and with more vessels available mills 
which before the war depended largely upon export 
trade are turning again to that outlet for their 
product and are thinking less and less of the inte- 
rior market. For the week ended Aug. 2, a group 
of 125 mills produced 77,923,000 feet; booked 





























N. C. Pine 
Barometer 


orders for 71,606,000 feet and shipped 87,924,000 
feet. Prices continue to advance and in this respect 
the market is not very tranquil. Orders were booked 
for 1,644 cars of rail business while 2,106 cars were 
shipped, leaving on hand an unshipped balance of 
10,113 cars. 


Western Pines Market 


In California the pine mills are experiencing an 
active demand and the one tribulation of shippers 
which stands out more than any other is the diffi- 
culty experienced in getting all the lumber called 
for in the orders that can be secured with ease. 
The local California trade is very brisk and espe- 
cially so for boxes of all kinds. Prices are firm 
with a sure but steady upward tendency. A num- 
ber of manufacturers in the Inland Empire have 
withdrawn salesmen from the road but orders con- 
tinue to come in in excess of the supply of lumber 
available for sale and as a result many orders are 
turned down. Temporary embargoes handicapped 
shipments for a time, but that matter has been 
straightened out. Shipments will be longer in com- 
ing thru, but unless conditions change and cars 
become impossible to obtain shipments will even- 
tually get thru. The Inland Empire mills are find- 
ing their best market in the middle western States 
this year. Eastern Montana, which normally takes 
approximately 20 percent of the cut of the mills, 
this year is not taking more than 10 percent. For 
the week ended Aug. 2, a group of twenty-nine 
Inland Empire mills booked orders for 20,625,000 
feet; shipped 24,600,000 feet and produced 23,978,- 
000 feet. 


The Hemlock Market 


Orders for hemlock in the Pennsylvania district 
are far in excess of the supply manufacturers are 
able to cut and offer for sale. The same situa- 
tion prevails in the North where stocks in shipping 
condition are becoming scarcer and scarcer. Manu- 
facturers on the Pacific coast are slowly but surely 
awakening to a realization of the possibility of 
extending their market to the East and are making 
heavy sales. Prices are firm, tho by the word 
‘‘firm’’ it is not meant that there is a fixed price 
list; sellers are ‘‘firm’’ when it comes to setting 
the prices they ask. For once quotations and 
prices paid are almost always the same. 


‘shippers and many buyers and 


Southern Pine Pointers 

Broadly speaking, thruout the southera pine ter. 
ritory physical conditions have favored ‘in increase 
in production. That is, the weather = 
has been comparatively good, and 
the number of men available, altho 
many of them are inefficient work- 
men, is on the increase. It has, 
however, been impossible for manu- 
facturers greatly to increase pro- 
duction so that for the week it 
stands at about approximately 75 
percent of normal. The car situ- 
ation is troubling a number of 
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sellers of lumber were seriously 
concerned with embargoes. On the 
whole, the embargo situation has 
been cleared up satisfactorily, tho 
it continues to be particularly 
bothersome in the Southeast. The 
railroads are making slow time in 
delivering lumber, but they are 
accepting shipments subject to de- 
lay. The price situation has not 
changed greatly, tho the market 
has been somewhat steadier in tone. 
That is, changes in price upward 
are not so constant or so large as 
have grown to be the rule in recent 
weeks. There is also another factor 
that must be taken into considera- 
tion. A great many retail lum- 
bermen are not pressing the sales 
of lumber. That is, when their 
customers come in and express a de- 
sire to put up a building, the re- 
tailers advise them to put up the 
building if the customers must have 
it, but if it can be done without for 
a while, they are discouraging im- 
mediate building. On the other, 
hand, there are retailers who are urging building 
operations. The relation of orders, shipments and 
production is well shown in the accompanying 
barometer, compiled by the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation for the week ended Aug. 8 from reports 
of 151 mills. Orders booked called for 79,600,000 
feet, while shipments amounted to 75,055,000 feet 
and production was 75,300,000 feet. Normal pro- 
duction is estimated at 101,427,000 feet. 
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SUBMITS REFERENDUM ON WATER TRANSPORTATION 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Aug. 11—The National 
Rivers & Harbors Congress has sent out a refer- 
endum ballot the questions in which are reproduced 
below together with a brief, condensed statement of 
the general discussion introducing each of the gen- 
eral subjects covered by the questions, 


I. MEETING WATER COMPETITION 


The general statement under this head is to the 
effect that railroads have made low competitive rates 
which have put the boat lines out of business and that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has allowed these 
low rates to be maintained after water transportation 
has been destroyed on the ground that they are com- 
pelled by potential water competition. The railroads 
have recouped themselves by charging high rates some- 
times three times higher between inland points. 


A. Should the rule against charging less for a 
longer than for a shorter haul (to intermediate points) 
be made absolute? : 

B. Should the Interstate Commerce Commission 
retain authority to grant relief from the “long and 
short haul clause,” but only in extreme and exceptional 
cases ? 

C. Should “potential water competition” be consid- 
ered a valid reason for the maintenance of discriminat- 
ing rates? 

D. Should railways be allowed to continue making 
extremely low rates to waterway points, while main- 
taining much higher rates to equally distant inland 
points ? 

E. Should rates to inland points be the same as to 
waterway points, distance and other conditions being 
equal? 

F. Should rates to waterway points be somewhat 
lower than to inland points? If so, how much—10 
percent, 15 percent, 25 percent? 

II. INTERCHANGE OF TRAFFIC 


In the discussion it is pointed out that only recently 
have joint water and rail rates been put into effect 
between rail lines and the Government boat and barge 
lines on the Mississippi River and that these joint rates 
will = be terminated with Government control 
of railroads unless legislation otherwise provides. 


A. Should the Government compel the establishment 
of thru rail-and-water routes and joint rail-and-water 
rates covering the entire country so far as practicable? 

B.’ Should railways be obliged to interchange traffic 
with water lines on exactly the same basis as with 
other rail lines? 

III. STATUS OF WATER CARRIERS 


All railways are common carriers, but by no means 
all boat lines. The existing law makes possible wo a 
eration of these two methods of transportation only 
as between common carriers. There are thousands of 
small boats carrying both freight and passengers profit- 


ably and successfully and would be driven out of 
business if declared common carriers by the red tape 
incidental to printing and filing tariffs, reports, classi- 
fications etc. ‘Rail lines are essentially monopolies, 
while the highways and waterways are free thorofares 
upon which any suitable conveyance can travel. 


A. Should all boats carrying traffic on our water- 
ways be declared common carriers? 


B. Should the same rule be applied to all vehicles 
earrying traffic on our highways? 


C. Should not the giving of “proportional rates” 
to private carriers and “joint rates’ to common carriers 
be determined by some governmental agency, repre- 
senting the public, rather than by the railroads? 


D. Should the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have power to fix both maximum and minimum rates 
charged by common carriers? 


E. Should the commission exercise any control over 
the rates charged by private carriers or those charges 
by carriers on port to port traffic? 

IV. FEDERAL TRANSPORTATION BOARD 

The different agencies of transportation, steam and 
electric railways, highways and waterways, have oper- 
ated independently and often in open antagonism and 
it seems desirable that all the agencies of transporta- 
tion shall be unified and harmonized. Various sugges 
tions have been made. While the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will undoubtedly be 
enlarged, its duties are essentially judicial, while the 
unified supervision of transportation agencies is esseD- 
tially of an administrative nature. The National 
Rivers & Harbors Congress, therefore, recommends 
that the name of the Department of Commerce be 
changed to the name of the Department of Commerce 
and Administration and that there be created in ita 
Federal board of transportation appointed by the 
President with confirmation by the Senate, for long 
— and subject to removal only for misconduct in 
office. 

A. Should there be created a Federal transportation 
board? 

B. Should this board have ample authority to do 
whatever is necessary to weld all the transportation 
facilities of the country into a unified national trans 
portation system ? 

C. Should its members, like those of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, be appointed for long iD 
definite terms, being unaffected by changes of admit 
istration ? 

D. Should this board be an essential and permanent 
part of a department of commerce and transportation 


Durine JUNE, 10,285 men and 1,518 officers were 
enrolled for sea service in the American mer 
marine. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


HOW MANY SAWS SHOULD A MILL HAVE? 


The question has been asked recently in this journal 
as to just how many saws a mill should have on hand 
for actual use and how many for emergency. From 
jong experience as saw man, the writer feels he has 
the right. to answer that question without misleading 
the reader, mill owner or young saw man. First let 
me state that I have never seen the filing room of any 
mill fully equipped with saws for the company’s very 
pest interest on all occasions, which may on short no- 
tice occur. As a general rule, lumber companies dis- 
like to buy saws as long as the filer can just see 
out, and the mill get a decent cut of lumber. The 
company that will ‘stint’ the filing room while any 
other supply is secured readily, as is the case too often, 
is fighting its own best interest. Filers with a con- 
science take pride in making the saws perform with 
the highest efficiency and last as long as practicable 
with the company’s best interest always in mind and 
should never be refused saw supplies, On the other 
hand, there is a type of filer who would break up any 
company if his every requirement was listened to 
in the line of new saws. 

There is reason in all things, and the company 
has the right to expect fair play and good, long, honest 
service from the saws, barring any serious accidents 
to them from spikes etc. The saw service to be ex- 
pected depends on the conditions encountered. There 
are mills which saw river logs which have been rafted 
and pinned with “ring-dogs” which use up a pair of 
pand saws every 30 to 60 days, while other mills get- 
ting the supply of logs from the woods direct and using 
a log pond at the mill could, and do, use only a pair 
of saws a year. The extra saws may be used sparingly 
or extravagantly and just why will be set forth. 

Personally my method of handling the filing room 
question, in my way of thinking, is without fault 
either to myself or the company. This method means 
the greatest economy in saw bills and at the same time 
holds up the cut of the mill and enough extra saws 
are always on hand for any emergency. First, I re- 
ceive regularly an average of three 12-inch, 14-gage 
band saws a year from the supply house. These three 
saws have always been enough for a year’s hard service 
in pine and mixed woods. Each end of the year these 
saws are worn down from 12 inches in width to some- 
thing like 9144 inches when the new saws arrive. They 
have been taken good care of and are still serviceable 
for emergency use or extra saws and generally with- 
out even a single crack thruout the whole saws. Now 
these three new saws give me a saw for the mill, a 
saw for the grinder or automatic grinder being refitted 
and a saw always on the hammering bench to tension 
and prepare ready for the mill. Further, each saw 
makes its round to the bench for retensioning every 
two days or examination for flaws and each saw gets 
its turn on the mill and at rest on the bench like clock- 
work. There is always a saw on the mill in operation, 
one being resharpened and one on the bench at rest or 
being refitted and no one saw gets more service than 
the other, barring some serious accident; and if such 
happens, the saw soon gets back in routine again, 
while the other saws are always ready to tide me over. 

Now should two saws happen to meet with serious 
trouble near the same time, I use one of my extra saws, 
which are the old ones, a few turns until all is well 
again. Should one of my new saws become completely 
wrecked and useless for further service, I cast it aside 
as lost and save any short lengths which may at some 
time be useful for patchwork if need be, but these 
patches have never been needed, yet I have them for 
an emergency. Then I use the two remaining new 
saws for service as a pair and one of the old-time 
saws to relieve a new saw when it needs hammering 
or tensioning, which is done at a slight disadvantage, 
as the bench work must be speeded up to get the nar- 
Tow saw out of the ring as soon as possible, for that 
means the lowering of the cut slightly every time the 
old saw makes a round on the mill. Yet with the 
sawyer’s codperation this can be done without disad- 
vantage to the cut by making up lost time with the 
new saws. This has never happened as yet, but should 
two of the new saws become total wrecks, then I 
should promptly order out two more new saws to finish 
out the year’s work with and receive the new set of 
saws as usual, which would give me good extra saws. 

Most mill owners make the bad mistake of getting 
the filer saws in pairs of two saws at a time, or four 
saws. This is both more expensive to the company 
and more inconvenient for the filer to handle. Two 
new saws at a time does not give a filer a battery 
sufficient to have a saw at all times on the mill, on the 
grinder or sharpener and on the bench, but makes his 
bench work come between runs or turns off the mill, 
and a hurry-up job results in bad work, which in turn 
holds down the cut of mill and will cause cracked saws 
from non-carefulness and thus loss all round. Four 
New saws at one time is likewise injurious in that a 
battery of saws should each have its turn on the 
mill, grinder and bench so as to wear down the same 
width at all times, and few filers will do this with 
four saws but keep one aside as an extra and this extra 
seldom gets the bench attention needed and is always 
in the way. 

The three-saw method used by the writer keeps all 
in line and him at work without inconvenience or 
extra space for keeping saws or shifting same. To 
get the best out of a filer he must have system in his 
Management of the filing room, must have a clean 
and airy room, plenty of room for shifting saws about 
and, in general, encouragement and enticement to keep 
his saws up to the top-notch condition. Overload the 
filer with new saws and he will not give the lot the 
attention he will his three main runners. 

As to how many saws a mill should have, those 
actually in use and extra ones. If I had my choice 
without regard to the expense on the company and a 


sure, easy time for myself, I should wish three new 
saws each six months of the year, which would give 
me three good extra saws of some 10% inches in 
width each six months and there would always be six 
serviceable saws on hand at all times, three in use 
and three extra saws; but this method would be ex- 
travagant in the extreme unless some other company 
which was operating a 10-inch mill would contract 
for the discarded, slightly or half used saws each year 
at a price which would justify the buying of this 
number of saws. 

There should be three saws in actual use in turn 
as stated and the same number extra in used saws is 
my verdict. Then in a few years’ time many other 
narrow extra saws will accumulate which will guard 
against any emergency encountered. Only recently 
we got into a day’s sawing of logs which contained 
old square cut nails which had been driven into them 
at some far distant day for some reason. At the first 
sign of iron in the logs I promptly changed an extra 
saw on the mill to save my best saws from being 
spiked. As each log seemed to contain nails further 
on, I went up into the saw rack and changed again to 
my old extra saws, which had been used the year before 
my others or which I called my third best or last call. 
I had three of them stored away and these were 
almost toothless at the end of the day’s sawing (and 
the end of the logs containing nails) ; then they were 
cast into the saw graveyard. They had their ending, 
yet saved my best three saws, my best extra saws also. 
from ruin. That is why we should save the old saws 
handy for just such an emergency. If it had not been 
for them my extra saws would have been ruined and 
probably my new ones, for the need of others. 

I consider the fewer the new saws if actually enough, 
the better. The filer will prepare them, but he must 
have at least three extra saws which are serviceable 
in a pinch if the mill is to lose no time under any cir- 
cumstances. As to small round saws for the mill, a 
change or two saws for each mandrel is the actual 
amount required for if one has a wreck; the other 
will hold things down until another can be had from a 
supply house by wire. As to large circular mills, there 
should be as many as three saws all told on hand.— 
R. C. LEIBe, Filer, Goldsboro, N. C. Inquiry No. 87. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently published 
an inquiry upon the subject of reserve saw supply 
from an advertising agency and more recently some 
replies from saw manufacturers. It also asked 
Mr. Leibe, who contributes occasionally technical 
articles to its columns to give his views upon the 
matter and the above letter is received in reply. 
It supplements in an interesting way the letters 
from the manufacturers as giving the point of 
view of the man in the filing room.—Ep1Tor. ] 


RESERVE SAW EQUIPMENT FOR SAWMILLS 


Answering your letter of July 29, as to what is the 
ordinary equipment of saws for standard sawmills of 
different sizes. 

The ground wood mill usually has an equipment of 
about three or four inserted tooth saws with a swing 
cut-off saw and sometimes an edger. A circular sawmill 
for southern pine (long timbers) will usually have one 
or two circular rigs. They will carry a stock of from 
four to six saws on each rig, usually from 56 to 66 
inches in diameter. A double mill of this kind will 
usually have two edging machines and often will have 
a band resaw and it will carry a stock of from 8- to 
10-inch resaws, consisting of from six to ten saws. A 
mill like this will have from eight to ten trimmer saws 
with one or two spare sets, and will also have a slasher 
rig operating five or six 40- or 42-inch slasher saws, 
with two or three sets of spares. A mill of this kind 
would generally have a heading rig or drag saw at the 
butt of the mill for cutting off the logs, sometimes using 
a very large circular saw or inserted tooth cut-off saw, 
in other cases a drag saw. Sometimes a mill of this 
kind will also employ gang saws, operating from about 
forty to forty-two saws with about twice as many 
spares. 

A band mill will usually require about six saws to a 
mill, with slasher, trimmer and heading saws similar 
to that of a circular mill. A double band mill of course 
will require twice as many. 

The above, we think, gives you a general idea of the 
saws required for the different kinds of sawmills. 

If there is anything further that we can offer, kindly 
so state, and we shall be glad to offer it—SriMonps 
MANUFACTURING Co., Fitchburg, Mass. INquiry No. 87. 


[Inquiry No. 87 as published July 26 reflected 
the desire of an advertising agency to know about 
what the reserve saw equipment was of mills of va- 
rious sizes. This inquiry was referred to a number 
of saw manufacturers and the above letter is quite 
explicit in replying to the inquiry. 

A letter has also been received from E. C. Atkins 
& Co. of Indianapolis, Ind., which says: 


This information can be supplied only by knowing the 
capacity of the mill, and also the kind of timber it is 
cutting. Some mills make it a point to change saws 
every 1% hours and in mills of this size they usually 
have about six saws. 

Small mills would have from two to six saws, de- 

ending upon the kind of timber they would cut. 
Sometimes the smaller mills are required to carry more 
saws than usual for the reason that the timber has 
many nails end frequently the saws break off a tooth 
by running into the nails. 

We should be very glad to supply you with more in- 
formation if we were able to do so, but about the 
nearest we could come to it would be to say that the 
quantity of reserve saws varies from two to six. 


Another letter has been received which entirely 
misses the point of the inquiry, discussing the length 








of life of saws and the variation in the kind of 
saws used, but says nothing regarding the num- 
ber of saws which it is riecéssary to have in reserve. 

Another letter has been received from the ad- 
vertising agency which calls attention to the fact 
that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its discussion of 
the original inquiry refers only to ‘‘average life’’ 
and *‘reserve stock.’’ This letter says: 

‘*Please remember that we wanted as well unit 
equipment for sawmills of different sizes.’’ 

A sawmill has unit equipment of a character 
which is usually defined in the class name given 
to that kind of a mill. A sawmill may be a single 
circular mill or a double circular mill, a single band 
mill, a double band mill, two bands and gang ete. 
In any of these equipment types, the capacity of 
the sawmill will depend upon the diameter of the 
saws, the power behind them and the size and 
species. of logs being sawn. A single circular mill 
may cut 5,000 feet a day or 30,000 feet or more, 
depending upon whether it is a small portable or a 
large and well equipped installation —Eprror.] 





HISTORY OF SCANT LUMBER SIZES 
In your issue of August 6 an inquiry is propounded 


‘as to custom of scant thickness in lumber, when and 


why originated. The chances are that I am the 
proper, perhaps the only one who can answer the 
question. Until 1850 and practically up to 1870 all 
lumber was worked by carpenters educated to the 
trade, and the rules of: inspection demanded that all 
lumber should be cut an eighth of an inch plump to 
allow for drying and shrinkage. As an inspector, I 
was educated to “cut” the grade of one inch lumber 
if it was not plump and 14-inch had to be capable 
of working to the full 1%4-inch—so if it would not 
work to 1%4-inch full, it was measured at one inch, 
the same rule applying to all thicknesses, as all were 
expected to dress to the implied size, even to scantling 
and timber. Oldtime operators did not always work 
to a gage and properly dressed or tenoned work was 
supposed to fit in dowel or dressed flooring, while 
apprentices could not always be educated to see the 
objectionable in the face of an uneven floor surface. 
All plans were drawn on the basis of the use of plump 
lumber. 

About 1847 the rip saw and surfacer were introduced 
to the end of saving labor and ensuring equality in 
dressing, while but little improvement in dressing ma- 
chinery was noted until about 1870, when thru the 
influence of lumber journals in placing the matter be- 
fore the public, the feasibility of dressing lumber by 
machinery at the mills to absolute uniformity led to 
quite extended introduction of constantly improving 
machinery—which graduaily did away with the ne- 
cessity of plumpness, either in seasoning or in dress- 
ing, and saw gages were reduced to accommodate a 
reduced thickness. But another prominent element 
entered into the business about 1870, when the custom 
of rail shipment by carload gave way to the adoption 
of the weight system, in which not only the system of 
cutting plump was abandoned but a saving of freight 
became desirable, and as the introduction of planing 
machinery at the mill increased it was but natural 
that a system of cramping should succeed, until in 
many cases a product of but % inch and shortly but 
of % or % of an inch was forced upon the market— 
largely because the carpenters’ trade had almost 
wholly given way to wood butchers who could drive 
a nail but could not fit a joint. So with lumber 
ready worked for nailing, the careful joint or tenon 
became a superfluous quantity and the lumber is 
handed to the customer under a freight saving of 
original weight at the mill, and of the hard work of 
the educated carpenter with jackplanes and finer tools 
demanding muscle in their operation, and as well in 
driving skilled mechanics out of the necessity of an 
educational period of ‘apprenticeship—Grorcn W. 
HOTCHKISS, Chicago. INQuiIry No. 68. 


{The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is very glad to re- 
ceive this interesting communication which Mr. 
Hotchkiss, who is in his 88th year, has penciled out 
in his remarkably clear and regular handwriting. 
It throws a good deal of light upon a matter which 
was referred to in the Query and Comment Depart- 
ment of August 9.—EDpIToR. ] ' 


OFFERS OLD WHITE PINE 

There is being torn down here an old school house 
which contains a lot of white pine joists, rafters and 
some timbers up to 8x8. The joists run 2 to 2% 
inches thick. 

Much clear lumber could be cut from this stock 
that would be suitable for pattern work.. Could you 
give us address of probable customer, as this must 
be moved promptly ?—INqQuiry No. 67. 

[The above inquiry comes from Ohio. There are 
any number of industrial..concerns in that State 
which use pattern lumber and this product could 
best be sold direct to ultimate consumers as whole- 
sale dealers in pattern lumber would hesitate to 
handle it. The inquirer has been furnished some 
addresses and some of our Ohio readers may be 
interested in purchasing this material —EprTor.]j 





For June, 1919, experts amounted to $918,000,- 
000, compared with exports for the same month in 
1918 of $484,000,000. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


Basing Point Prices Investigated 
[Special telegram to AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuineTon, D. C., Aug. 13.—In connection 
with the proeeeding to determine the fairness of 
the system of fixing steel prices on basing points, 
the Federal Trade Commission has invited sugges- 
tions from all interested in this important matter. 

Oak flooring and some other hardwood products, 
sash and doors and certain other forest products 
are’marketed to some extent on prices fixed on bas- 
ing points or gateways. In view of this fact, 
Robert Ash, assistant to L. C. Boyle, counsel for 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
has written the hardwood associations, oak floor- 
ing points or gateways. In view of this fact, 
possibly they may desire to take advantage of the 
commission’s invitation and submit their views on 
the subject. 

The expectation is that whatever precedent the 
commission may establish in connection with the 
steel basing points will be its guide in handling this 
question as it affects lumber or any other industry. 





Exhibit Shows Lumber Manufacture 


SPRINGFIELD, Iuu., Aug. 11.—A special feature of 
the IHinois State Fair to be held from Aug. 15 to 
23 will be the exhibit of the Peter Vredenburgh 
Lumber Co., to which the attention of the com- 
pany’s friends and customers is being called. The 
company has erected a new building 100 feet west 
of the north end of machinery hall and will display, 
in addition to all kinds of building materials, a 
line of uptodate specialties. The exhibit will in- 
elude logs from which lumber is manufactured at 
the company’s plant at Vredenburgh, Ala., and 
these’ will be shown going thru the different 
processes to the finished product. The company, 
which was one of the active promoters of the re- 
cent drive that resulted in a building boom in 
Springfield, is continuing activities in this line 
and the above exhibit is but another angle of its 
campaign of publicity and education. 


_—w 


Shows Accident Prevention Economy 


SpoKANE, WasH., Aug. 9.—Lumber manufac- 
turers of northern Idaho have become interested 
in the work of the Spokane safety council organ- 
ized over a year ago to lessen the number of indus- 
trial accidents. The Spokane safety council was 
patterned after one on the coast and the Idaho 
men may adopt a similar scheme. J. C. H. Rey- 
nolds, secretary of the Timber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, and a strong advocate of the work, has 
written a letter in part as follows to Idaho mem- 
bers of the association: 


In March, 1918, after considerable investigation, the 
lumbermen in eastern Washington organized what is 
known as the Spokane Safety Council. Their primary 
investigation as to the desirability of “safety first” 
work in the lumber business received such flattering 
assurance from Coast operators where the scheme had 
been in use for some time that similar plans were 
adopted here. The results have been so satisfactory, 
so far beyond what was anticipated, that it is now 
— desirable to extend the work to northern 

aho. 

Every prominent lumberman in eastern Washington 
—and we invite your corroboration of this statement— 
is very enthusiastic over the accomplishments of the 
Spokane Safety Council, not only in the reduction of 
accidents but the better spirit and efficiency produced 
among the workingmen. The prime idea of the 
Spokane council is to reduce accidents and the plan 
covers three general heads, as follows: 

1—A safe place to work. 

2—Proper safeguarding, both mechanical and to the 
person. 

38—Educational propaganda. 

The first two items are comparatively easy. By this 
I mean that unsafe places to work can be pointed out 
and conditions remedied. The question of mechanical 
safeguarding is one of careful inspection. By this we 
do not mean that machines will be burdened to a point 
where they can not be operated by unnecessary safe- 
guarding, but that all exposed places, moving ma- 
chinery, shafts, bolts, sprockets, gears etc. be prop- 
erly protected. This can be done at a nominal cost 
and it is, of course, a considerable factor in the reduc- 
tion of accidents. The question of safeguarding per- 
sons, while it does not enter as largely into your 
operations as other lines, is more or less important 
so far as face, body and other items are concerned. 

The most important phase of the whole work is the 
educational propaganda and in this we have been 
having singular success. We were fortunate in se- 
curing the services of Floyd L. Daggett, former member 
of the Industrial Accident Commission of the State of 
Washington, as our safety engineer, and the results 
obtained have been highly satisfactory. In addition 
we have taken the service of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, an institution supported by the United States Steel 
Corporation, General Electric Co., the Westinghouse 
companies, big packing plants, large automobile con- 
cerns and similar industries thruout the East. 

Their educational propaganda is wonderful and pro- 
vides a continuous string of bulletins, suggestions for 
lectures, illustrations of how accidents occur, how to 
avoid them etc. The educational propaganda also in- 
cludes the organization of men in the different plants 
into shop safety committees. Where the Four-L organi- 
zation is operating that service has been utilized to ex- 
ceptionally good advantage. 

Regular monthly meetings of the men are held at 
different points, demonstrations at the hands of doc- 
tors are given, lectures, instructions, bulletins and 





‘other educational matter are featured to a decided 


advantage. 

The cost of the Safety council work in the Spokane 
district has been about $600 per month and has been 
recruited by assessment on different members in the 
proportion that their payrolls for the preceding month 
bear to the entire cost of the operation and has usu- 
ally run about 3/10 of 1 percent per month. 

The general safety first movement in Washington 
was so satisfactory and produced such flattering re- 
sults that we succeeded at the last session of the 
Washington legislature in getting the State to take 
the entire matter over and, effective Oct. 1, 1919, 
the State Safety Board will relieve Washington indus- 
trial concerns of the expense they have been to here- 
tofore in maintaining safety work in their establish- 
ments. In addition the law provides certain specific 
credits contributions to the State accident fund as the 
result of successful safety work and I am quite hope- 
ful if we can get an early start on this program in 
Idaho that we can induce the same legislation in the 
next session of the Idaho legislature. 

It may be interesting to know that we conducted an 
experiment last summer to demonstrate the value of 
safety work in eastern Washington. The Spokane 
Safety Council and the employers’ association set up a 
prize to be given to the shop committee in the estab- 
lishment that produced the least number of accidents 
during June. You may judge of our surprise at the 
end of the month to find that the prize could not be 
awarded because no accidents had occurred. We 
doubled the prize for July, with the same result, and 
finally when the prizes were awarded in September for 
August operations it had to be divided among eight 
different concerns. 

In other words, this work’ has been eminently satis- 
factory and an economy rather than an expense. 


Lumber Exports Almost Doubled 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 13.—The latest figures 
on lumber exports available at the Department of 
Commerce indicate that for the month of June, 
1919, exports had an aggregate value of $14,549,516 
compared with $7,339,402 in June, 1918. 








Will Mail Questionnaire by Aug. 25 
tSpecial telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 13.—Maj. D. T. Mason 
hopes to begin mailing copies of the new question- 
naire, which is to be sent to lumbermen by the 
bureau of internal revenue, not later than Aug. 25. 
The first group meeting at which the questionnaire 
will be discussed is to be held in Milwaukee early 
in September. Until the questionnaire comes back 
in final shape from the printer the exact date of 
this and succeeding group meetings can not be 
definitely announced. It should come between Sept. 
3 and 10. 

The page proofs of the questionnaire are now 
before the solicitor of the bureau of internal rev- 
enue for his final approval. It is not expected 
that any important changes will be made. 

Maj. Mason has compiled a list of lumbermen 
to whom the questionnaire will be sent. This list 
contains about 15,000 names. It was compiled 
from the Blue Book, from tax returns and other 
data already in the bureau and from association 
and other lists which have been sent to the bureau. 
It is quite possible that in the distribution some 
lumbermen will be overlooked who should receive 
the questionnaire; if so, it will be wholly unin- 
tentional. A second list will be made up a little 
later. 

The group meetings in southern pine territory 
and the southern States generally will come con- 
siderably later than some other conferences and 
ample notice will be given. In a few instances 
the notice of the meeting date will be much 
shorter, but as much time will be given as possi- 
ble, in order to insure a large attendance. 

Maj. Mason desires to attend the group meet- 
ings more as a spectator, but will lend every possi- 
ble assistance toward making clear any points 
that may be in doubt. His idea is to get out the 
questionnaires as long as possible before the meet- 
ings in order that lumbermen may have an oppor- 
tunity to go over them carefully and discuss the 
numerous features among themselves. 

He is quite willing to mail with the questionnaire 
and explanatory letter from the Bureau, a circular 
from the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation which would emphasize the codperative na- 
ture of the effort. 





**Come, let us reason together,’’ was the 
admonition of Jehovah in the olden days 
and no better way has been found in the 
thousands of years that have followed to 
settle any problem satisfactorily. The 
great business conference to be held in 
Chicago Sept. 8 and 9, offers an opportunity 
for capital and labor, farmers and business 
men, representatives of commerce and in- 
dustry to reason together in an effort to 
bring about a solution of the great problems 
before the country today and restore per- 
manent peace, prosperity and happiness to 
the people. 














Wholesalers Call for Conference 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 13.—The National 
Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributors hag re. 
quested George T. Mickle, of Chicago, M. G. Try. 
man, of Chicago, and Dwight Hinckley, of Cinein- 
nati, to attend the conference in Chicago Aug, 19 
when lumber manufacturers and retail and whole- 
sale dealers will discuss problems in the industry, 
including market conditions, with a view to pre- 
venting undue increases and to secure closer epo- 
operation between the different branches of the 
industry. 





Southern Pine Prices Not Under Fire 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Wasuineton, D. C. Aug. 14.—The Railroad Ad- 
ministration has not asked the Department of Jus- 
tice to begin an investigation of the prices of south- 
ern pine lumber and has not requested legislation 
fixing prices on lumber. 

This statement was made today at the office of 
Director General Hines and by M. E. Towner, chief 
of the forest products section of the central pur- 
chasing committee. 

‘*T never heard of such a step,’’ said Mr. Towner. 
‘¢Of course we are greatly interested in the lumber 
market. As I view the situation, it is a wild mar- 
ket. The forest products section has not sug- 
gested an investigation by the Department of Jus- 
tice or any legislation fixing prices.’’ 

At Director General Hines’ office it was stated 
that there is nothing whatever in the report. 

Many lumbermen take the view that there is no 
reason whatever for anybody to boost prices, whieh 
have advanced automatically on account of the 
shortage of stock, heavy domestic and export de- 
mand and other natural conditions. Wise men in 
the industry are seeking to stabilize prices, not to 
push them higher. 





Issues “A B C of the Plumb Plan” 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 13.—N. C. Wilkinson, 
in charge of the office of the National Bureau of 
Wholesale Lumber Distributors, is sending to all 
members of the bureau the ‘‘A B C of the Plumb 
plan’’ for Government ownership of the railroads. 
Last winter the bureau went on record emphatie- 
ally in favor of the return of the railroads to their 
private owners on the ground that this step would 
be to the best interests of the country. The bureau 
still feels that this is the best solution of the rail- 
road problem. 





Offers Railroad Regulation Plans 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 13.—Stephen C. 
Mason, president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, today presented to the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce plans to 
protect transportation from interruption through 
labor disputes. The plan proposes: First, when- 
ever in the opinion of the President of the United 
States a dispute over hours, wages or working 
conditions threatens the interruption of a carrier 
essential to civil or military governmntal needs 
or the free movement of commerce between the 
States or with foreign nations, he shall appoint a 
commission to investigate and decide upon the 
merits of the controversy, and until such finding is 
made any strike or lockout shall be unlawful; 
second, that under the authority established by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the Adam- 
son case, whenever a labor dispute threatens the 
operation of an instrumentality of interstate com- 
merce, the President shall have the power to ap- 
point a commission which would write a contract 
for the parties in dispute, to be binding upon them 
until they reach a voluntary agreement bv them- 
selves, in which event their agreement would super- 
sede that of the commission.’’ 

One trouble about what may be called the con- 
servative forces in connection with general rail- 
road legislation is that they have no concerted plan. 
For example, the National Industrial Traffic 
League is protesting against the passage of the 
Cummins bill, altho the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, all regional lumber associa- 
tions and shippers generally are favoring the bill. 

Meanwhile the radical elements have lined up 
behind the Plumb plan or something similar. In 
other words, the radicals are pulling together and 
the other elements are pulling apart. 

All business organizations are agreed that the 
country must not have Government ownership of 
the railroads, but there unity of thought ceases. 
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EMBARGO SITUATION IS MUCH IMPROVED 


Lifting ef Ban Is Expected—Will Stimulate Pro- 
duction of Southern Hardwoods 


MumPuHis, TENN., Aug. 12.—The 1,500 or more 
striking ear workers and machinists employed by 
roads entering Memphis returned to work at noon 
today. Indications point to a quick removal of the 
embargoes against carload freight which affected 
hardwood lumber to some extent and which greatly 
retarded the normal flow of freight traffic. Settle- 
ment of the strike, even tho temporary, will make 
it possible for the mills to receive logs on a larger 
scale and will thus insure heavier production of 
hardwood lumber thruout the southern field. How- 
ever, it is conceded by lumbermen generally that 
there will be a continued shortage of cars and 
that this problem of car supply will become more 
pressing as the time approaches for the movement 
of the eotton and cane crops. 

The Valley Log Loading Co. reports that it is 
working its full quota of loading machines on the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley road and that it is en- 
countering, so far, little trouble in securing all the 
ears needed for log loading. It says, however, that 
it is not loading anything on the Missouri Pacific 
system because of embargoes against freight traftic 
of practically all kinds. It believes that ending of 
the strike will enable it to resume loading on that 
line within the next few days. Large quantities of 
logs are awaiting loading on both lines and log 
supplies in prospect are heavier than they were a 
short time ago. 

Local manufacturing plants are generally work- 
ing on full time. Some of the mills have been a 
little short on logs and were fearful of an almost 
complete tie-up. Unless a serious shortage of cars 
develops, there should be fairly full production of 
hardweod lumber in the immediate future. 








CONDITION OF WESTERN PINE STOCKS 


PorRTLAND, ORE., Aug. 9.—A. W. Cooper, secre- 
tary of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, has just issued a statement showing that for 
the first six months of 1919 production of mills con- 
aected with the association was 578,756,354 feet, 
while shipments for the same period amounted to 
586,673,300 feet. The drought in eastern Montana 
has greatly cut down shipments to that state; in 
the first six months of 1918 members of the associa- 
tin shipped to Montana 110,032,298 feet, while 
for the same period in 1919 only 56,132,826 feet 
were shipped. The following total cut and ship- 
ments for the first six months for each of the past 
dleven years was given: 


Shipments 
374,141,298 
474,724,567 
353,702,683 
5. 420,446,385 
1913 .435, 421,545,879 


ut 
SGI? 8-0 v-0ie miareiaeeet 327,721,198 





NEW SOUTHERN LUMBER COMPANY FORMED 


Sureveport, La., Aug. 11.—Details of the or- 
ganization of the Winn Parish Lumber Co. (Inc.) 
have been eompleted and the charter has been filed 
here showing: a capitalization of $500,000. In its 
issue of Aug. 9 the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN men- 
tied the purchase by Sheffield Bridgewater and 
A. J. Peavy and associates of a tract of timber 
land located in Winn Parish, La., and the organ- 
wation of the Winn Parish Lumber Co. (Ine.) is 
the result of that purchase. The officers of the new 
‘ompany are as follows: 

President, A. J. Peavy; vice presidents, S. 
Bridgewater, R. T. Moore, E. L. Kurth; secretary- 
treasurer, John Welsh. The directorate is com- 
posed of the above officers and S. W. Henderson, 


 @& A, Kelly, R. J. Wilson and J. H. Kurth, jr. 


_All the officials of this company are well known 
m the lumber industry, representing a group the 
Majority of whom have been associated in various 
lumber manufacturing enterprises in Texas and 
louisiana for many years. 

The home office of the company will be Shreve- 


_ Port, but the mill to be erected for the manufacture 


of the timber purchased by the company will be 
leated in Winn Parish. This mill is to be a single 
aeular timber mill with a daily capacity of 65,000 
feet with complete planing mill equipment. It will 
te built under the immediate direction of Sheffield 
nidgewater and will be a modern and uptodate 
Pantin every respect. It is the hope of the manage- 
ment to have the mill completed and ready for oper- 
tion within four months, and to that end work will 
just as soon as it is possible for plans to be 
“mpleted and equipment put on the ground. 
The sales ‘6f the Winn Parish Lumber Co. (Inc.) 
™¢ to be handled by the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber 


Co., of Shreveport, La., which company also main- 
tains a northern sales office in Chicago. 

Cruisers who have investigated this timber, which 
was purchased from William Edenborn, assert that 
it is one of the best remaining big tracts of high 
grade longleaf southern pine timber in the South 
and is above the average in quality and size even 
for the famous Louisiana longleaf timber. 

A. J. Peavy, president of the new company, has 
just returned from a trip to Chicago where he went 
to arrange some final details in connection with the 
operations of the company. 





BIG CALIFORNIA TIMBER PURCHASE 


San FRANCISCO. CaLir., Aug. 9.—The big deal for 
the purchase of the E. 8. Collins and Pennsylvania 
Lumber Co. timber lands in Lassen County, Cali- 
fornia, by the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., of Los 
Angeles, has been closed and it is expected that 
the final papers‘ will be signed within ten days. 
The board of directors of the Fruit Growers’ Supply 
Co. has passed a resolution authorizing the pur- 
chase of the timber lands and a mill site adjoining 
the town of Susanville. Plans will be prepared 
for a sawmill, with a capacity of 100,000,000 feet 
a year, and a box factory of very large capacity. 

The timber lands acquired comprise about 41,000 
acres and the timber is estimated at approximately 
1,000,000,000 feet. The greater portion of this is 
California white pine. This sale was made thru 


EXCHANGE RATES HAMPER EXPORTS 


Movement of Hardwoods to Europe Checked— 
Domestic Demand Equals Supply 


MempPHis, TENN., Aug. 11.—Foreign exchange 
rates are very much against buyers of hardwood 
lumber in England, France and Belgium and are 
seriously interfering with overseas movement of 
this commodity at the moment, according to W. H. 
Russe, of Russe & Burgess (Inc.). This firm re- 
ports that it is not making any effort to sell lumber 
in the countries mentioned because it is unwilling 
to make sales unless it is thoroly protected in the 
matter of exchange rates. Other firms are slowing 
down in their export activities, too, partly because 
of the exchange situation and partly because of 
the scarcity of dry lumber available for shipment 
overseas. 

A group of hardwood lumber manufacturers, in 
discussing the exchange situation today, said that 
they did not believe England, France or Belgium 
was making any effort whatever to correct the 
present disparities in exchange. They said that 
these countries did not want business interests 
therein to buy any more hardwood lumber or any 
other commodity from America than they were 
absolutely forced to have and that therefore the 
government in each country was pleased with the 
low exchange rate because it reduced the purchas- 
ing power of their people and thus kept them from 

increasing the ‘‘trade 








The above illustration shows a great many cypress shingles piled in a most 
excellent manner. When shingles are piled in the open on edge, rain does 
not collect inside of the bundles and there is no danger of the bundles at 
the bottom of the pile becoming soggy. All the shingles shown in this illus- 
tration are dimension shingles and in the background may be seen the sheds 
which were well filled at the time of the taking of the photograph. The asked. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN understands that there is no such large stock of 


cypress shingles on hand at this mill today. 





balance’’ which already 
stands against them with 
the United States. Lum- 
ber manufacturers and 
exporters therefore doubt 
if there will be any im- 
provement in exchange 
rates in the immediate fu- 
ture and they are confi- 
dent that, if there is none, 
there will be no increase 
in the overseas movement 
of hardwood lumber and 
forest products. 

One firm is authority 
for the statement that a 
delay of two weeks in the 
movement of eighteen 
ears of hardwood lumber 
shipped to Galveston for 
export meant a loss to the 
buyer in France of 1,000 
franes a car in the mere 
matter of exchange, the 
decline in the exchange 
rate amounting to that 
much in this brief period. 
‘*Do you wonder, there- 
fore, that the exchange 
situation is reacting so 
badly on the hardwood 
lumber business in this 
country so far as exporta- 
tion is concerned?’’ it 


But while there is @ 
slowing down in the ex- 
port movement of hard- 





C. L. Hovey and his son, R. H. Hovey, of this 
city, who have done a great deal to promote the 
acquiring of California white and sugar pine timber 
lands by parties with capital to carry on lumber- 
ing operations. They have done much pioneer work 
in locating timber lands, and in the grouping of 
holdings in large tracts, which means so much 
to the development of the lumber industry in Cali- 
fornia. It was thru this firm that T. B. Walker, 
of Minneapolis, operating under the name of the 
Red River Lumber Co., was interested in coming 
to California. The citizens of Susanville raised 
a bonus of $40,000, to secure the locating of the 
manufacturing plant on a site adjoining the town. 
That amount will be required to make up the dif- 
ference between the cost of another site which 
was under consideration and that of the Susan- 
ville site. F. B. Hutchens, general manager of the 
Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., M. H. Grover, general 
superintendent of production, and the company’s 
engineer went over the ground. 


AERIAL FIRE PATROLS PROVE EFFICIENT 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Aug. 11.—Aerial forest fire 
patrols in California and Oregon last week reported 





_thirty-five fires, twenty-eight of which were discov- 


ered by the squadron operating in Oregon. The 
pilots engaged in this work in Oregon made twenty- 
eight flights during the week, having inaugurated 
the service only about a week ago, and reported one 
fire for each flight. Advices reaching the Air 
Service here indicate that the pilots find visibility 
poor on account of dense smoke. 


/ wood lumber and while 
further restrictions on it are thought possible, there 
is no disposition whatever on the part of Memphis 
lumbermen to worry over the situation. There is 
more than enough demand from purely American 
sourees to take care of all the lumber that can be 
offered and to absorb it at the maximum prices of 
the season. Stocks are very much broken and 
there is far more complaint on the score of inability 
to find the lumber than on inability to dispose of 
it after it has been found. ; 

‘¢Exchange rates with South American ecuntries 
are far more nearly normal as between England and 
those countries than as between England and the 
United States,’’ said one of the gentlemen in the 
group. ‘‘England does not owe Brazil or the 
Argentine money as it owes the United States and 
as long as this condition lasts, exchange rates with 
South America will undoubtedly be much more 
favorable than those with the United States. I 
think that this is proof enough that the British gov- 
ernment is going to be slow in improving the ex- 
change situation with the United States because any 
improvement therein means larger buying in the 
United States and a consequent further increase in 
the already heavy trade balance against that coun- 
try.’? 





THERE are 26,000 amputations of limbs every 


year resulting from injuries in American industry, - 


according to the official bulletin of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. This is six 
times the total number of amputations among 
American soldiers during the war, only 2° percent 


of the wounds received in combat resulting in “088° 


of limbs. 
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A little less than fifty years ago it was announced 
to the United States Senate that within forty years 
we would have no more forests. It was a time when 
the effects of the ill-advised and worse-enforced gen- 
eral land laws were having increasing public notice. 
The timber situation as described by the Senator of 
course required prompt attention. So for some years 
Senators and Congressmen endeavored to save the 
forests by making speeches about conservation. Then 
Congress created a Division of Forestry to find out what 
was becoming of the trees and to ascertain, if possible, 
how the nation could be protected from a timber 
shortage. 

Today the Forest Service, its successor, is the ad- 
ministrator of 155,000,000 acres of National forests, 
upon which there is still standing more timber than 
the alarm of the Senator nearly 50 years ago had led 
him to think there was in the entire United States. 
In addition, there are Military and Indian reserva- 
tions, National Parks and State forests, small in size, 
and more than four times as much merchantable stump- 
age in private holdings as stands in the whole of the 
National Forests. But the gaunt spectre of the “‘timber 
famine”’ still stalks—in the newspapers. 

It is an incontrovertible fact that we are today, 
and heretofore always have been, using up our forests 
more rapidly than they are being replaced by re- 
growth. It goes without saying that eventually the 
volume of timber used will diminish or the volume 
added by growth will increase. But that statement, 
axiomatic as it is, is far from giving a formula for the 
device of a National plan for forest conservation and 
replacement. When standing timber was plentiful and 
cheap, and industrial development in its infancy, wood 
and its products were, of course, freely used. In many 
parts of the United States the annual per capita 
utilization of lumber and timbers, poles and posts, not 
including firewood, was equivalent to more than 2,500 
board feet. Even today in frontier regions the per 
capita quantity of lumber used annually exceeds 1,500 
feet and in some States exceeds 1,000 feet. But for the 
United States as a whole it is approximately 320 feet; 
as against more than 500 feet in the United States less 
than fifteen years ago and about 100 feet in England, 
90 feet in France and 150 feet in Germany immediately 
prior to the war. 

This nation is passing thru the same evolution of 
changing lumber requirements that has been experi- 
enced by other countries. Despite growth in population 
the total annual consumption of lumber in the United 
States is only approximately 33,000,000,000 feet as 
against more than 45,000,000,000 feet in 1906. It has 
been declining for fifteen years. 

Fifty years ago pioneer farmers in southern Ohio 
were having neighborhood “log rollings’’ at which they 
burned hundreds of millions of feet of fine black walnut 
trees for the like of which the War Department during 
the war literally scoured the country, in order that 
adequate material for gunstocks might be secured. The 
heavy hewn beams of old barns in the Ohio Valley are 
of wood that now makes kings’ table tops and old 
granary doors are taken off to make fine furniture. 

This does not necessarily mean a waste of national 
resources. To the early pioneer trees were an encum- 
brance to the soil which he desired to till. Agricultural 
development has usually preceded industrial expansion, 
which is a higher stage of economic development. Had 
the natural forest growth on American soil, or any 
considerable part of it, been either preserved or 
promptly replaced by new growth it is not likely that 
steel works, packing houses, refineries, factories and 
mills would now be studding those lands which once 
were in timber. Nations, like individuals, can not 
“eat their cake and have it, too.” 

If this means anything it means that the national 
need for forests and for their products is relative— 
relative, that is, to the national need for all other 
products that could be secured from the same land, by 
the expenditure’ of the same amount of capital and 
labor as would otherwise be devoted to the growing of 
trees and to the manufacture of wood products. It 
is not good national economy to have forests for the 
sake of having a lot of trees. Plans for permanent 
forestation which in fact, whether intentionally or not, 
ignore the inter-relations of all economic and industrial 
needs are not wise. The recent and deplorable forest 
fires in the West have given added evidence of the 
need of a national forest policy, but such evidence 
tends to focus public attention upon the obvious but 
not less significant fact that not so large a supply as 
heretofore may be needed—in the interest of greatest 
national wealth and welfare. 

Abundance and variety of natural resources have 
constituted, perhaps, America’s strongest single claim 
to industrial and commercial prosperity. Waste of 
natural resources is national folly. Conservation of 
natural resources is a sort of national life insurance. 
But conservation may not wisely protect or replace one 
resource at the sacrifice of a wasteful use of another 
resource which is more important, or of human labor, 
which is the most valuable of all. 

“Conservation” has for a generation been a by-word 
in industrial planning, civic improvement and in the 
lingo of politicians. It slips smoothly from the tongue. 
It is in turn, mouthed, gnawed and gulped. Like the 
word “efficiency” it has been said by so many different 
people to mean so many different things that it has 
become either gospel or slang; gospel to those who 
believe that anything that is called conservation, is; 
slang to those who don’t. Fortunately for the future 
of our natural resources and our language, in both of 
which we have pride, conservation is a matter of fact 
and not of name. “Conservation” which has the form 


Forest Conservation; the Form or the Substance; Which? 


[By Wilson Compton, Secretary-Manager National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. ] 


but not the substance is not conservation, but waste. - 

It is generally understood that forests, in addition 
to providing raw material for the manufacture of com- 
modities universally used, have a relation, perhaps not 
at all remote, to the control of water flow and hence 
to soil fertility: to the pleasures and recreations of 
the people and even, it is often asserted, to climatic 
conditions and public health. When one speaks of 
forest conservation, however, thought is usually ad- 
dressed to the industrial uses of timber in the manu- 
facture of lumber, pulp, paper and the miscellaneous 
products of wood-using industries. The adequate future 
supply of these commodities is the chief concern of the 
conservationist. 

Today anew the people of America are being re- 
proached for the ill-advised and worse-enforced general 
public land policy of years ago which alienated from 
the public domain nearly four-fifths of the original 
timber standing in the United States. With that 
reproach there are being vigorously advocated thruout 
the land active remedial measures looking to a national 
policy of public and private forestation. What has 
been done can not be undone. The timber lands sepa- 
rated from the public domain can not be promptly 
returned. But a wise and timely forest policy may 
offer a partial remedy for possible future effects of 
what may have been an old public indiscretion. The 
greater therefore is the need that fact and principle 
shall, in the determination of public policy, prevail 
over opinion and fad. 

The forests of the United States today hold between 
2,500,000,000,000 and 3,000,000,000,000 feet of mer- 
chantable standing timber, to which is being added each 
year nearly 20,000,000,000 feet by natural replacement. 
The timber now standing would, if cut into lumber, be 
sufficient to make a plank road four miles wide 
around the earth at the equator. The timber added 
each year by new growth would supply material for a 
40-foot road reaching from the earth to the moon. 

Nearly three-fifths of all the timber now standing is 
in the mountain States of the far West. The forests 
of northern pine, in the lake region, once thought 
almost inexhaustible, have well nigh disappeared and 
the end of the timber supply in many parts of the 
South is in sight. In parts of New England and of 
the south Atlantic States mills are cutting second- 
even third-growth timber, and growth of new timber 
is overtaking the removal by the saw, Assuming the 
present rates of consumption of merchantable saw 
timber and its replacement by new growth, there is 
today in the United States as a whole a reserve of 
standing timber adequate to secure more than 150 
years’ supply. This is exclusive of forest uses for 
other purposes than manufacture into lumber which 
are not dependent upon the size and quality necessary 


for saw logs. It is inaccurate to compute the supply. 


of stumpage available for future use by dividing the 
total quantity now standing by the annual cut, for 
the same reason that, for a country self-supported by 
its own timber and practicing rigid forestry on a 100- 
year period of rotation, it would be inaccurate to say 
that it had a timber supply adequate for only 100 
years ahead. Such calculation of the forest resources 
of this country would indicate that, if present rate of 
use continues, the United States will be out of saw 
timber in less than 75 years—which is not true. 


Fourteen Points to Consider 


In the voluminous published statements on forest 
conservation during the last few years there have been 
many points upon which all participants have agreed. 
But not a little of the discussion has been sentimental. 
Occasionally, too, opinions have been made public 
purporting to represent the views or the temperament 
of a large group of an entire profession, which that 
group or profession as a whole has repudiated. Since 
the matter in question is one essentially not of forestry 
as such but of national economy, perhaps the most 
constructive help I can render as a lawyer and an 
economist toward clearing away the haze that has 
long enveloped this discussion is, by avoiding opinion, 
to state facts as they have been demonstrated in the 
experience of this country and of other countries 
which have gone thru the same cycle of agricultural, 
commercial and industrial development. The expe- 
rience of nations and of industry and commerce is the 
most reliable criterion of what will best promote 
national wealth and welfare and industrial prosperity. 


1. There are already local shortages of standing 
timber and there will be more. But there is no local 
shortage of lumber, except that temporary shortage 
which is occasionally caused by the swing of market 
conditions. Lumber supplies formerly cut from neigh- 
boring forests are being secured from points more and 
more distant. But the removal of the original forests 
from the soil of the United States without provision 
for forest renewal on much of the land thus cleared is 
not necessarily a public misfortune. 

The scarcity that is most impressive nowadays is not 
the scarcity of trees but the scarcity of trees near to 
the centers of lumber consumption. But altho im- 
pressive it is not conclusive. As is recognized generally 
by both foresters and lumbermen, classification of lands 
for all the various uses to which they may be devoted is 
essential to the determination of the particular use to 
which any given tract may be most economically 
devoted. It is not beyond probability that a compre- 
hensive survey of the needs of the forest industries, 
in the light of the public need for other products of 
the soil, may show that the welfare of the nation will 
best be subserved if the permanent commercial timber 
stands are confined to the mountainous country of the 
far West, the Appalachian and White Mountain region 














and rough country in the South and elsewhere. It js 
not inherently necessary, for example, that Minnesota 
have its own forests, any more than that North Dakota 
have its own, provided it has access on reasonable 
terms to the products of the forests standing elsewhere 
in the United States. 

It might be exceedingly wasteful to maintain per. 


manently under forest more than a small proportion 
of the cut-over flat southern pine lands. Certainly the 
ambitious South would resent an effort to maintain per. 


manently its status as an industrial frontier, such 
substantially as it has been heretofore. There js 
neither public virtue nor truth in the slogan that: 
Where a tree is cut another tree should be grown, 
Such a policy, pursued thruout the land, would entajj 
great waste in the use of the nation’s resources. It 
is the thoughtless assertion of those who believe that 
nature left unaided and undisturbed should be the 
universal regulator of the economic life of mankind, 
or that we should preserve or replace all our forests 
so that we might always have a lot of trees, 

There is much land in the South which so scantily 
rewards the cultivation of its soil that no other use 
of it can be reasonably expected to be as profitable 
as forestation. Estimates of the proportion of cut- 
over southern pine lands available, according to present 
standards, for agricultural or stock raising, range 
between 50 percent and 95 percent. The facts, what- 
ever they are, will in the long run prevail; the sooner 
therefore the relative capacities of southern lands are 
ascertained the more intelligent will be a plan of 
forestation based thereon, and more promising of 
permanence. 


2. Possession of cheap and plentiful standing timber 
is not necessarily a symptom of national wealth. 

The great forests of virgin timber have, it is true, 
in the development of this country added greatly to 
national wealth. But a permanent forest policy that 
would perpetuate the original quantity of merchantable 
timber, or any considerable proportion of it, might, and 
probably would, involve a national waste thru employ- 
ing soil, capital and labor for a less profitable use when 
a more profitable use was available. Low pricef’for 
forest products at the expense of relative scarci nd 
high prices for other commodities is not safe lic 
economy. Emphasis is added to this fact by the 
"present relative scarcity of labor, prevalent thruout 
much of the world. 


3. The virtual disappearance of certain species of 
timber is not necessarily detrimental to the public 
welfare. 

For commercial purposes many species are readily 
interchangeable, but vary greatly in rate of growth. 
Practically the same things, now made from a hundred 
or more recognized commercial species, could be made 
from a dozen different species well selected for per- 
manent growth and the same uses and comforts derived 
therefrom. Where there is substantial similarity in 
physical qualities and virtual equality in fitness for 
given commercial uses, those species should be per- 
petuated which can be grown to commercially. useful 
size in the shortest time, at the lowest cost. The elim- 
ination from commerce of certain species, provided 
adequate substitutes are preserved, would involve 
therefore no necessary impairment of public wealth, 
Inconvenience to wood-using industries would of 
course result. Readjustment of industrial processes 
is inevitable but readjustment does not mean waste, or _ 
loss. 


4. The cutting down of old trees faster than new 
trees are growing up does not of itself signify public 
loss. 


The changing lumber requirements incident to the 
development of new standards of construction and the 
substitution of other materials formerly but little used, 
are features of the industrial evolution which this 
country has been experiencing. A relative lessening 
of the demand for Jumber has characterized the same 
stage in the industrial development of other countries. 
The decline in lumber production because of increasing 
scarcity of its raw material, the consequent shifting of 
demand and the increase in prices of lumber, are facts 
which everyone can observe. But again such readjust- 
ment in itself does not signify public misfortune. It 
may be, and in the past frequently has been, the 
means of diverting into more profitable channels of 
enterprise than could be offered by forest industries, 
some of the productive energies of the nation. 
| 5. Not only is it not necessarily, but it is mot even 
‘probably true, that all the lands in the United States 
‘locally determined to be better suited for growing trees 

than for growing anything else, should be used for 
_ growing trees. , 

To use an extreme contrast YPIf 95 percent of the 
land of the United States were thus determined to be 
better suited for pasture land than for any other 
purpose, would 95 percent be used for that purpose 
we become a nation of herdsmen? Or, if 60 percent of 
the area of this country were thus better suited for 
growing trees than for agriculture or stock raisiNg, 
would 60 percent be so used and the United States then 
have lumber enough house five times the number , 
people it could feed# International exchange of Com 
modities would considérably influence, but it would 
not be adequate to determine the character of out 
agriculture and our industry. The most effective dis 
tribution of the productive energies of the nation 
depends ‘not upon the demand for any one product 
considered by itself but upon the relative public de! 

for all products considered together. The facts that 
nature covered with trees nearly two-thirds of the land 
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surface of this country does not mean that such 


eondition could wisely be made permanent. 


6. The disappearance of forest industries in certain 
regions because of exhaustion of nearby timber supplies 
is not necessarily either a local or national misfortune. 

Clearing of the land has frequently paved the way 

for industrial and agricultural expansion which has 
produced greater wealth than did the forest industries 
in their prime ; witness, for example, the central States. 
It would be a waste of labor—as well as of capital—to 
attempt to continue an industrial enterprisq undgr 
conditions which would have returned as the result of 
a day’s labor a product worth only $1,000, when the 
same labor—and the same amount of capital—under 
more favorable available conditions of employment 
would have returned a product worth, say $2,000. 
Such, however, would have been the inevitable fortune 
of an effort, in many regions of the United States, to 
make timber properties and lumber manufacturing 
enterprises self-perpetuating. The gradual let-up of 
slumber industrial activity in certain regions or States 
tmay be, and doubtless is, an annoyance to local or 
| State pride; but pride does not—and should not— 
prevail against economic advantage. 

7. Economically the original timber in the United 
States is in large part a “mine” and not a “crop.” 

The business of lumber manufacture is no more the 
business of growing trees than the business of flour 
milling is the business of growing wheat. Men who buy 
timber and operate sawmills are not foresters any more 
than persons who buy coal lands and operate mines are 
geologists. The business of the lumber manufacturer 
is to make boards out of trees, and if he does that well 
he is performing the best public service that his indus 
try can render. 

It is not the business of the lumber manufacturer 
to make more trees out of which someone else some 
day may make more boards. By fortuitous circumstance 
he usually is an owner of cut-over land, some or all 
of which may have greatest ultimate usefulness in 
reforestation. But the mere ownership of potential 





possible the payment of higher wages. In this the 
experience of the lumber industry has been but the 
counterpart of the similar experience of other indus- 
tries based on natural resources. Occasional partial 
dislocation of labor is the inevitable accomplishment of 
the effort of modern industrial society so to apportion 
its productive energies as to secure the maximum net 
increase in national wealth. 


9. Idleness of some of the cut-over timber lands is 
the temporary result to be expected of clearing the 
forests from lands upon which maintenance of perma- 
pent forest growth would be poor public economy, 
because involving relatively wasteful use of the soil. 

Agriculture, stock raising or other uses will eyen- 
tually absorb these lands. 

10. Idleness of other of the cut-over timber lands is 
the inevitable result of clearing the forest from lands 
upon which regrowing of a new forest would be poor 
private economy. 

If the public welfare requires that lands be refor- 
ested which enlightened self interest—which is the 
essential driving force of all business and industry— 
does not induce the private owner to reforest, the 
public should itself engage in reforestation of lands 
appropriate therefor. Even today, however, it is not 
improbable that greater enlightenment of some owners 
of cut-over timber lands would induce them, out of plain 
self interest to foster on their own now idle lands 
reforestation by natural replacement, encouraged by 
protection against fire and ravage. 

11. The owner of private property in timber lands, 
legally acquired, is under no different or greater public 
obligation permanently to use his land to grow timber 
than the obligation of the owner of agricultural land 
to use his land to grow farm crops if the growing of 
such crops is unprofitable. 

The public need for food is at least no less than the 
need for lumber. The apportionment among their 
alternative uses of the productive facilities and ener- 
gies of the nation, can be wisely determined only in 
the light of the entire economic nexus. Lands in rocky 
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The above illustration shows how the water for drinking was kept at the camps of the United States 


Forest Engineers in France. The 


bag is practically water tight tho some water does leak thru. 


The roof keeps off the sun and the ditch is used to carry off such water as leaks thru and that is 


thrown away . 





forest land no more puts the owner under obligation 
—moral, social or legal—to undertake the growing of 
trees when to do so would be unprofitable, than the 
ownership of potential farm lands obliges the owner 
thereof to raise farm crops when he could do so only 
at a loss. 
If the growing of timber is an appropriate private 
/ enterprise—which I doubt—provided it is well in- 
formed, the interest of the public in the maintenance 
of public timber supplies will find expression in some 
form which will make profitable private enterprise in 
growing timber. If it is not an appropriate private 
enterprise the sooner adequate provision is made for 
doing it as a public enterprise the better, and energy 
directed toward getting action out of the public would 
secure a more permanent reward. Under such condi- 
tions public agencies would experience no difficulty in 
acquiring from present owners the lands appropriate 
for permanent use in reforestation. Public indifference 
and inactivity may not, however, encumber the private 
‘owner of timber lands with the responsibility for, or 
expense of, doing something which the public should 
fdo, but does not. 


"+1 8. Local shrinkage of employment for labor, caused 
j by vanishing forest industries in certain regions, has 


by no means an unmized evil for labor. 
Employment at higher wages has usually in the past 
been secured by removal to similar industries in other 
tegions, or to other industries in the same region or 


_ to farming enterprises on the land cleared by the 


lumbering operation. Higher prices for the products 
of the forest in all their various forms, resulting from 
} the increasing scarcity of raw material, have made 


hillsides in distant New England are scratched -into 
agricultural productivity, which are of a quality that 
would be barely sniffed at in the more fertile regions of 
the central West. 

12. The legal obligation upon the owner of property 
—an obligation that is universal and should be enforced 
—so to use it as to do no damage to another’s property 
and to do no public injury does not incl:de an addi- 
tional obligation to make a specific positive use of tt 
which, altho intended to benefit the public at large, 
involves a loss to the individual himself. 

Failure to reforest cut-over lands is not to do a 
public injury. On the contrary, private reforestation 
enterprise today in most regions of the United States 
would entail public loss because it would involve a 
relatively wasteful use of the nation’s resources. 
Public reforestation enterprise might, however, be much 
less wasteful, viewed by the standards according to 
which private enterprises are judged. In final analysis 
national wealth and public welfare are not distinguish- 
able from the wealth and welfare of the individuals 
who constitute the nation. The whole is neither more 
nor less than the sum of its parts. 

13. If the public is interested in a use of timber 
lands or of cut-over lands different from that to which 
enlightened self-interest may lead the owner thereof, 
the public which is the beneficiary should bear the 
additional expense of establishing such use. 

A single class of private property may not be singled 
out to sustain a burden in behalf of the public as a 


whole, which is not imposed upon other classes of, 


private property. To do so would not only be violative 
of the right of private property to the preservation “and 
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protection of which, among other things, has been dedi- 
cated the Constitution of the United States, the charter 
of our national industrial organization. It would like- 
wise discourage enterprise and would seriously impair 
the efficiency of the particular industry thus singled out. 
An intended public service might thus be converted into 
a public loss. 

14. The maintenance in idleness of cut-over land is 
declared to be wasteful. 

The larger truth would seem to be that it is wasteful 
to maintain cut-over land in such state of idleness as 
does not furnish safeguard against the fire and ravage 
which destroys the natural reproduction of desirable 
species. Nature, unaided by human effort, would, if 
given the opportunity, itself solve much if not most of 
the problem of providing forests for distant future use. 

The idleness itself of logged-off lands is not always 
wasteful. In many instances the expenditure of labor 
upon such land to return it to productive uses is still 
more wasteful because it withdraws from other fields 
to which it could have been more profitably devoted, 
the labor, already scarce enough, and other facilities 
thus expended.. Timber and forest economics can 
not be dissociated from the intricate and ever 
changing economic relations of all industry. 
But it would seem safe to assume that pro- 
tection against fire and ravages made universal and 
uniform among all timber properties, so as to involve 
no inequality of burden among competitors, will be 
adequate to guarantee, by natural replacement, the 
future of the timber supply at least till such time as 
the permanent forest needs of the United States, and 
the most economical way of supplying those needs, can 
be made more apparent. 

Such a program might properly be called one of 
Forest Protection and Natural Replacement. Surely 
there would be wisdom in devising adequate means for 
protecting what we have, before devoting our chief 
energies to securing more when we do not yet know 
how to keep what we’ve got. A man with a sack of 
potatoes with a hole in it usually tries to keep the 
sack full not by putting more potatoes into it but by 
patching the hole. * 

A uniform national policy of forest protection and of 
public acquisition of cut-over lands appropriate for 
permanent forestation should be adequate and prac- 
ticable. But the duty of the public should not be 
confused with the public obligation of private industry. 
The specific public obligation of the lumber industry 
is to*do well its task of making and selling boards. 
Along with all others in the nation it shares in the 
obligation to provide adequate forests for future gener- 
ations. But this is an obligation common to all and 
not exclusive upon a single industry or upon a single 
class of property. Provision for the needs of the 
industry of tomorrow will not wisely impair the 
vitality of the industr today, lest in the pursuit 
of conservation it under e the very instrumentalities 
which may convert into the things of public use and 
comfort the resources thus conserved. Conservation at 
such sacrifice is the form without the substance. 


TEN PRIZE COMMUNITY CENTER PLANS 


There appears to be a very live interest at the 
present time in the erection of community center 
buildings and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is receiv- 
ing many communications upon the subject. At 
this auspicious moment there comes to hand the 
August number of the White Pine series of Archi- 
tectural Monographs devoted to the community cen- 
ter building and showing the prize designs sub- 
mitted in its fourth annual architectural competi- 
tion. The first four prize designs are shown to- 
gether with six special mention entries. All the 
buildings are worked out in wooden construction. 

The conditions of this competition were quite 
comprehensive. The community building itself must 
provide a town council chamber and offices for the 
town officials with a room devoted to permanent 
voting booths. It is to have also an assembly hall 
with a seating capacity of 700, with stage and mo- 
tion’ picture equipment and with a level floor, so 
that it may also be used for dancing. Convenient 
to this assembly hall refreshment facilities are to 
be provided. There are also to be club rooms for 
women, including two committee rooms; club rooms 
for men, including a forum for community dis- 
cussions, and separate club rooms also for girls 
and for boys. <A general living room is specified 
with table for periodicals and desks for correspond- 
ence. Gynasium and bowling facilities are cared 
for and a ‘natatorium and accessories are also in- 
cluded. One feature of the building is a memorial 
room or vestibule to preserve the war records and 
commemorate the deeds of local participants in 
the Great War. The cifications, however, ex- 
tended outside of the building and included a grow 
plan with provision for railroad passenger an 
freight depots, market place, store and office build- 
ings, a high school, three churches, a public library 
building and an art museum, in addition to the 
community center building. 

Certain service features are also to be included, 
such as municipal power heat, light and laundry 
building; public space for outdoor meetings and 
band concerts; an athletic field; automobile park- 
ing space; and a boat landing. 

There is not room here to review the outstanding 
features of the ten separate designs included in this 
remarkable collection, nor is there need because 
the original publication itself is available to those 
— interested. It undoubtedly will be in eager 
demand. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 
(Continued from page 39) 


City Bank of New York, in a recent interview pre- 
sented this phase of the situation rather clearly, 
calling attention to the fact that few think of the 
change as having taken place on the side of money. 

Most people hold the view that something has 
happened to commodities. Apparently, it is the 
credit situation that is the crux of the problem. 
The rise in prices, due to a depreciated currency, 
sets up a situation which looks like prosperity and 
which, for a time, has some of the features of real 
prosperity, as Mr. Roberts points out. It makes 
business good and brings profitable employment. 
It also brings a great increase in bank deposits 
which many are inclined to accept as proof of an 
accumulation of wealth. 

Mr. Roberts, however, points out that bank de- 
posits are not wealth and ofttimes represent the 
reverse. For example, if an individual or a cor- 
poration borrows $50,000 from a banker and it is 
eredited to the individual or corporate checking 
account, the deposits of the bank rise $50,000. No 
new wealth is created and the borrower is $50,000 
in debt which offsets his deposits, altho he checks 
against that account in order to increase his busi- 
ness and thereby ultimately wipe out the debt and 
add to his accumulation. Bank deposits, Mr. Rob- 
erts points out, constitute purchasing power. So 
long as that $50,000 remains in circulation it is 
not an increase in wealth and it continues in cir- 
culation until somebody pays the notes at the bank 
out of savings or profits. 

Obviously, Mr. Roberts is right in pointing out 


that it is largely this kind of purchasing power 
which we have in this country; hence it is a credit 
inflation. Bank deposits are up 50 to 100 percent 
compared with prewar conditions. 

It is, therefore, apparent that if the present 
level is to be maintained there must be a creation 
of actual wealth to take up the slack. In other 
words, there must be an intensive and increased 
production of the essential thing which will create 
new wealth to a sufficient extent to enable the re- 
payment of a considerable part of loans reflected in 
the deposit accounts at the banks in this country, 
or else there must be a deflation thru the wiping 
out of paper profits. It seems reasonable to expect 
that both will take place. 

Legislation which would tend to decrease the 
circulating media of the country at this time, 
would restrict loans at the banks by making money 
searcer and higher but at the same time it would 
hamper both Government financing and the finane- 
ing of general business and thus cause a sharp 
slowing down in industrial activity at a time when 
the world needs our goods. There is available, at 
the present time, ample machinery to automatically 
contract the currency and keep it in line with the 
actual needs of business. The Federal Reserve 
system has operated as its framers intended during 
the war period and it will operate with the same 
efficiency in the future, unless interfered with un- 
necessarily. 

Steps to check credit inflation thru the curtail- 
ment of profits or in other words thru the preven- 
tion as far as possible of profiteering necessarily 
will be affected in deflating those credits and com- 
modity prices. Obviously the remedy should be 


applied to those things which have contributed 
most to the present abnormally bloated condition, 
It is difficult to weigh causes and properly to attrib. 
ute a share of a resultant evil to each particular 
factor when the situation is world wide and the 
factors are so diversified. 

Without entering into the merits of this phase of 
the situation, there is one feature which comes home 
to each individual in America and that is the 
tendency to buy all we want, when we want it, and 
so long as we have the means to procure it. There 
was some attempt to restrict this tendency in war 
times but it is only partially effective. Thrift was 
far from being developed in this country in war 
times as it would have been developed had the 
conflict lasted two years longer. Extravagance ex- 
isted during the war and it exists today. The peo- 
ple who have been compelled to curtail to a greater 
extent than any other class are those with a fixed 
income, the salaried man or woman, those dependent 
upon estates and those receiving their incomes from 
invested capital and so on. The wage earner, as 
a rule, has received more money for an hour of 
labor than ever before and to the extent that his 
income increased more nearly in conformity with 
the increased cost in living, to that extent his buy- 
ing power increased and instead of using this buy- 
ing power judiciously his tendency has been to 
indulge in luxuries. The same applies with equal 
force to all classes of people who have profited by 
the war. Hence there is more economy to be prae- 
ticed where necessity forced curtailment, as, for 
instance, among the fixed income classes, than else- 
where. This is the element, however, that is feeling 
the pinch of high prices most severely. 





Tendency of the Times Is Toward 


Of late there has been a tendency on the part of 
the progressive retail lumbermen to branch out and 
increase the number of articles they handle. This 
increase especially has been under way in the han- 
dling of paint and hardware for some years. 


It is true that a number of retail lumbermen 
handle mixed paint as a ventens to their cus- 
tomers without expecting to make very much money 
on it. On the other hand, there are a number of 
others wno are carrying the very best paint obtain- 
able and finding it a very profitable side line. A 
number of lumbermen are beginning to carry com- 
plete stocks of hardware as well as lumber, and tho 
the number is still comparatively small, it is sig- 
nificant that no single instance of a lumber com- 
pany’s giving up a complete line of hardware has 
come to the attention of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. A great many retail lumbermen handle such 
hardware items as metal lath, ridge roll, hip 
shingles, corner bead, siding corners, barn door 
track, roofing and shingle nails, cupolas, hog house 
roof windows, sash weights, litter carriers, hay rack 
fixtures, butts and door locks, steel fence parts and 
hardware of a similar nature. In this article, 
therefore, when the word hardware is used it is 
material of the type above listed that is generally 
referred to. 


There has been considerable guessing and esti- 
mating done as to the number of retailers that 
carry paint and hardware as a side line. In order 
to have some real information as a basis upon 
which to make an estimate, the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN some time ago requested the secretaries of 
the various retail associations for information as to 
the percentage of the members of the associations 
who carry either paint or hardware or both. The 
replies received were surprising in some respects 
and while they are in most cases estimates, the 
estimates are based upon close knowledge of the 
business activities of the members of the associa- 
tions. As was expected, the number of retailers in 
large cities that carry paint or hardware is com- 
paratively small. In fact, it is probable that less 
than 5 percent of the retail companies located in 
cities of over 25,000 people carry such material. 


The general opinion is that the dealers of the 
West handle such lines to a larger extent than 
those of the East, and this situation is borne out 
by the investigation. It is rather surprising to 
note, however, that in some of the eastern States 
a large percentage of the dealers carry hardware 
and: paint. In New Jersey, for example, the per- 
centage is 50, while in West Virginia it reaches 70. 
On the other hand, in Connecticut the percentage is 
5, while in Massachusetts it is 10. On the whole, 
however, in eastern territory, the figures show that 
approximately 30 percent of the dealers outside 
the large cities handle paint and hardware of some 
sort. 

In the middle West, the-percentage is higher. 
Figures were compiled covering Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Michigan, Iowa, Arkansas, Kentucky, Ohio, Mis- 


Side Lines for 


souri and Indiana. Of all these States Wisconsin 
is the only one that shows a small percentage, the 
figure being 10 percent. The other States, how- 
ever, range from 30 percent to 75 percent, but tne 
average for the whole territory is taken as 47 per- 
cent. In commenting upon the situation in Wis- 
consin, D. S. Montgomery, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, writes to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as 
follows: ‘‘I very much regret to note that only 
10 percent of our members handle these two closely 
allied side lines, for I feel that the time is com- 
ing when every retail lumber dealer must become 
a dealer in all the side lines affiliated with the 
construction of a home or farm building.’’ 

In the section embracing Wyoming, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Nevada, Utah, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Texas and California an even 
larger percentage of dealers is handling paint and 
hardware. Probably the percentage in Colorado is 
greater than in any other of the States for 70 


' percent of the dealers are listed as handling one or 


both of these side lines. On the whole, however, 
the figures show that approximately 60 percent of 
the retailers outside of the comparatively few large 
cities handle paint or hardware and generally both. 
In this section a number of complete hardware 
stores may be found. 

Authorities differ as to the actual number of 
retail companies in the United States. At a con- 
servative estimate, however, there are 30,000. As- 
suming that 25,000 of these companies are located 
in the smaller towns and that 5,000 are located in 
the East, there would be 1,500 retailers in that 
territory handling paint and hardware. In the mid- 
dle western district assume that there are 15,000 
retailers, 47 percent. of whom handle paint and 
hardware and the result would be that the number 
would be slightly more than 7,000. This leaves 
10,000 retailers in the western district, where 60 
percent or 6,000 handle paint and hardware. Thus 
for the entire country there would be more than 
14,500 retail lumbermen who handle hardware and 
paint. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received some 
very interesting comments upon the advisability of 
retail lumbermen undertaking the sale of paint 
and hardware. J. R: Moorehead, of Kansas City, 
is an enthusiast on the subject of the retailers’ han- 
dling every commodity that enters into building 
construction. On this subject, Mr. Moorehead said, 
‘*T take this position: In the average country 
town, instead of having two or three hardware 
stores and two or three lumber yards—in other 
words, four or six different establishments—we 
should have two or three building material stores. 
If I were out today to look for a location, I should 
want to find one wherein I could handle everything 
connected with the erection of a building from wall 
paper to lightning rods, so that if any one wanted 
anything in connection with the improving or the 
the erection of a new building, the first thing that 
would come into their mind would be, ‘Jim keeps 
it. , 


Retail Lumbermen 


In speaking of conditions in Central and North- 
eastern Iowa, Joseph Cowan points out one of the 
difficulties in expanding the lumber business. Mr. 
Cowan says: ‘‘ While it is true that dealers have 
been taking on these side lines somewhat in the 
last few years, I find that they are not very profit- 
able unless the dealer has suitable sheds or ware- 
houses for stocking and showing this material. 
There is considerable loss in this material in the 
ordinary lumber sheds from rust, leakage, waste, 
and the slipshod way that it is handled. Dealers 
who are building sheds nowadays have this in 
mind, and consequently can take care of this kind 
of material.’’ One is rather likely to conclude that 
if hardware and paint are handled in a slipshod 
manner, lumber is likely to be handled similarly, 
tho of course, some of the loss comes from the lack 
of knowledge of the best way to handle hardware 
and paint. Mr. Cowan makes the very significant 
statement that all the dealers in his section handle 
the ‘‘regular roofing paint that is used in painting 
prepared roofings.’? He asserts further that not 
over 5 percent of the retailers, however, handle 
paint except possibly a little barn paint. 

In Kentucky many retail lumbermen carry hard- 
ware and paint side lines, and some hardware men 
earry lumber as a side line. J. Crow Taylor, seere- 
tary of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, writes as follows of the situation in that 
State: 

‘¢ Among the smaller cities and towns of a popu- 
lation, say, from 10,000 down, I figure that the 
majority carry hardware and paint, and there are 
instances in which hardware is the main line and 
lumber itself is but a side line to the hardware 
business. 

‘‘ Among cities ranging from 10,000 to 20,000 it 
is mixed and uncertain, while in cities from 25,000 
up there is very little carrying of hardware or 
other side lines, the dealer sticking closely to lum- 
ber and millwork, while the other lines mentioned 
are a special business within themselves. 

‘*Tt is usually in the smaller cities and towns 
where the lumber dealer spreads out and diversifies 
his business extensively, which he must logically do 


because of the limited amount of lumber business 


available. ’’ 

In western Canada, retail lumbermen are awaken- 
ing to the necessity of carrying all sorts of side 
lines and a very rapid change is taking place in the 
retail lumber business of that section. Fred H. 
Lamar, secretary-treasurer of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, of Winnipeg, Canada, 
on this subject had the following to say: ‘‘ Since the 
war the realization has gradually come home to our 
lumbermen that it is necessary to merchandise and 
sell homes instead of 2x4’s, and we find that a num- 
ber of them are handling the above mentioned eom- 
modities. As an estimate we should say that not 
more than 10:percent of the lumber dealers of west- 
ern Canada handle builders’ hardware and paint.’’ 

A. L. Porter, seérétary-treasurer of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, of Spokane, pre- 
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sents the advantages of carrying paint and hard- 
ware as well as other side lines very clearly and 
forcibly. Mr. Porter writes the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
man as follows: 

‘‘We earry insurance on a large percentage of 
the retail lumber yards of the West and our rider 
form covers hardware and paint. We never have 
had a request from any retailer to eliminate these 
two side lines from their insurance policy. 

‘<Some of our members carry quite large stocks 
of both hardware and paint; others carry large 
stocks of paint and do not handle hardware; and 
with still others the reverse is true. It would seem 
conservative to me to say that from 50 percent to 60 
percent of the retail building material merchants of 
the West handle either hardware or paint, or both. 

‘«My personal opinion is that a new era of mer- 
chandising of all building materials is upon us, and 
it wouldn’t surprise me a bit to live to see the day 
when the eonsumer could purchase all the lumber, 
millwork, hardware, paint, plumbing supplies, 
stoves and so forth, from one bang-up modern 
merchandising institution in his town. 

‘¢Any business that is conducted for the bene- 
fit, as well as the profit of the ultimate consumer 
must be operated on volume—a small profit on a 
large amount of business rather than a big, abnor- 
mal profit on a small amount of business, or one line 
of merchandising. Therefore, I feel that exclusive 
lumber yards or paint stores or hardware stores 
have altogether too small a volume of sales and in 
order to exist they must charge what the consumer 
may feel is an abnormal profit but which the re- 
tailer knows he must get or he can not make ends 
meet. 

‘¢Viewing the proposition from the standpoint of 
economy and efficiency to both the merchant and the 
ultimate consumer, it seems to me that before long 
it will be necessary to combine in one mercantile 
establishment practically all lines of building ma- 
terial. To conduct such a business, the overhead 
would not be much increased over what it is now 
but the volume of sales would be doubled or trebled. 
Therefore the percentage necessary for the mer- 
chant to add to the cost of the goods would be 
less than it is under the present system and would 
be beneficial to the ultimate consumer and also 
to the merchant because with the lower price on 
building commodities, there would be the inclination 
for a great deal more building than at present. 

‘*We have department stores, so called, handling 
all lines of food and clothing, and there is no rea- 
son, as far as I can see, why the near future will 
not witness department stores in the building ma- 
terial line. 

‘*My belief is that in a large number of towns 
in the United States the operation of an exclusive 
lumber business has about reached the point of 
diminishing returns.’’ 
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eciiiaie aemaiiesll tecibed to Solve After-War Problems 


At no other time within the memory of men now 
living have so many problems as at present con- 
fronted humanity; and most of these problems are 
results of the war. From the viewpoint of the 
sociologist, the war has been what an earthquake 
is to the geologist. Such a shifting of population, 
such a changing of interests and occupations of 
the people as took place during the war seem much 
like the vast physical changes that took place in 
the earth during prehistoric times; and just as 
those convulsions of the earth erected mountain 
ranges where formerly were plains and fixed seas 
where formerly were fertile plains, thus altering 
climates and changing water courses, so has the 
great war been a sort of sociological convulsion, 
changing currents of thought, altering political 
opinions and creating among men new visions of 
their relations and their duties to one another. 

Not all problems raised by the war are under- 
stood, and of those understood many can not in 
the nature of things be solved immediately; but 
to the solution of all such problems every man 
owes himself, his fellows and the world the duty 
of coming with an open, receptive mind—a willing- 
ness to view conditions from their present not 
their past aspects. To some of us this change of 
viewpoint may cause a positive intellectual wrench, 
may indeed involve a right-about-face and a start 
in the opposite direction. Moreover, some neces- 
sary changes of public policy may seem to endanger 
vested rights and interests. 

In facing these post-war problems, however, all 
must assume the attitude of the soldiers who went 
to the front; for some dangers to be faced now and 
some sacrifices to be made now demand the same 
high courage, the same noble chivalry that inspire 
soldiers in battle. Just as success in battle is 
achieved by the massing of individual heroisms, so 
success in solving post-war problems will be achieved 
by the massing of individual sacrifices. Each of 
us must do his duty, offer his sacrifice and make his 
contribution. Each must produce to the limit of his 
capacity; each must conserve to the level of his 
necessities and all must be content with the least 
compensation that the maintaining of a decent 
standard of living will permit. 

‘“The vicious circle’’ will not be destroyed so long 
as each shirks his duty to be content with what he 
has; greed for more is contagious, and it spreads 
like the ‘‘mob spirit,’’ until reason is dethroned, 
tolerance is discredited and all sense of justice is 
thrown to the wind. Hoarding and extravagance 
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are incitements to the demanding of unrighteous 
profits through the increasing of demand beyond 
normal; and only positive self-denial will reduce 
demand to or below normal. The person who 
in times of scarcity and high prices buys beyond 
his needs, who predicts further advances at the same 
time that he adds to the demand that will bring 
such advances about, is like him who in a crowded 
room shouts ‘‘ Fire!’’ and produces a panic. 

What is needed now is that each of the great 
branches of industry shall get as nearly as possible 
the viewpoint of the other classes: The consumer 
must get the retailer’s viewpoint, at the same time 
that the producer gets the viewpoint of the other 
two; and each must be prepared to do his duty in the 
premises. The shoe man need not suppose that he 
can demand an unrighteous profit on shoes without 
his conduct reacting upon his grocer; nor need the 
farmer suppose that he can demand an unheard of 
price for his produce without his conduct reacting 
upon manufacturers of farm implements and of 
lumber. The ‘‘vicious circle’’ includes all classes, 
and the members of each class are equally respon- 
sible with their fellows in other classes. Here is 
the greatest opportunity in history for community 
action, for real community codperation. Duty 
drafts all into service, and the ranks never will 
be filled if each of us evades the draft. 


* * * 


COMMITTEES are reported at work preparatory 
to erecting a Jewish Community House at Youngs- 
town, Ohio; the cost to be about two hundred 


thousand dollars. 
* a * 


THe Pinertm Congregational Church, of Engle- 
wood (Chicago), Ill., is planning a. community 
house to cost about forty thousand dollars, $37,500 
of which is already subscribed. Though built by 
the church, it will be equipped with conveniences 
that will be made freely accessible to the entire 
congregation regardless of membership. 

* * 2 


UNDER auspices of the Ladies’ Aid Society, of 
the Methodist church, and the Ladies’ Industrial 
Society of the Congregational church, of Hancock, 
Mich., a movement has been started to secure for 
that town a community house; the organization to 
be a part of the community council that is being 
organized in many communities to continue the 
work performed during the war. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Incidents That Emphasize the Necessity of Right Service—How Indifference and Trickery 
May Overreach Themselves—Wise Handling of Postwar Trade 


The Realm hopes it will not be accused of 
crabbing if it cites a few personal experiences 
illustrative of the important matter of service 
and its bearing on the sale of lumber. Salesman- 
ship differs in certain features in different lines 
of business, but the human equation remains 
much the same. 

In Laramie, Wyo., I put the jitney in the garage 
just across the street intersection from the Con- 
nor Hotel and asked to have the brake bands 
relined; a job which I am told requires about 
an hour and a half and costs three or four dollars. 
The mechanie who undertook it did not inspire 
any confidence in me when I looked at him. Ap- 
parently the garages of the country are irresist- 
ible attractions to incompetents. Well, I lost 
a day while this fellow pottered over the car; 
for after he lined the brakes he couldn’t start 
the engine. The labor charge alone on the job 
was $9. Since a stranger in a town is at the 
mercy of a local garage man I paid the bill and 
left. Away out in the desolation of the Wyoming 
mountains out of sight of human habitation the 
engine stopped. Investigation showed that my 
prize mechanic had not tightened the cover of 
the crank case, so the engine had thrown all the 
oil out and had boiled the water out of the radi- 
ator. We were miles from anywhere with night 
coming on; and we were saved from the dis- 
agreeable experience of spending the night in the 
open by the arrival of a good natured tourist 
who sold me a gallon of oil and gave me water 
enough to fill the radiator. Getting the car put 
in shape again after this experience cost me $18. 

In Ames, Iowa, last spring I bought two tickets 
to Newton, Iowa, over the Northwestern and 
Rock Island roads, making the transfer from one 
to the other in Des Moines. I bought the thru 
tickets because I wanted to check a trunk and 
did not want to be bothered with it in Des 
Moines. The transfers across Des Moines, being 
part of the tickets, cost 50 cents each. It was 
fifteen minutes before train time when I went 
around to the baggage room to have the trunk 
checked, but I found the room locked with a very 
large and very definite padlock. A search thru 
the station and yards failed to locate the bag- 
gage man. Four other people wanted to check 
baggage on the same train, and one man wanted 
to get a trunk out of the baggage room and 
transferred to the interurban station. I waited 
until two minutes of train time and then hauled 
my trunk the length of the platform and threw 
it on the train myself. The baggage man on the 
train was courteous but was not permitted by 
regulations to check the trunk farther than Des 
Moines. Arrived there, the Northwestern bag- 
gage man refused to check the trunk on, tho I 
had the transfer coupon sold me by his own road. 
I hired the trunk hauled across the city; and as 
the buses were gone by that time we rode across 
to the Rock Island station on a street car. When 
Mr. Hines announces a deficit in the running ex- 
penses of his railroads I remember that he has 
one dollar of my money for which he rendered 
me no service; less than no service, in fact, for 
I loaded the trunk myself. 


Stupid Imitation of Service 


A few days ago we went into a drug store for 
some ice cream. The place was rather crowded, 
so we waited patiently for half an hour to be 
served. Then people who had come in long after 
we did were being served, and the waiters con- 
sistently ignored me when I tried to catch their 
attention. We went out and entered another 
place that was not crowded. Here we were 
served rather quickly, but the shop had the odor 
of uncleanliness which seems to gather quickly 
in a place selling sweets if it is not kept with 
scrupulous care. We were in the town several 
days, and while we did go back to the first place 
where the service was poor we did not go back 
to the second place where the odor was bad. 

The Better Half of the Realm entered a store 
to buy some apricots. The proprietor was a 
coarse-grained fellow with greed for sales written 
all over his none too clean face. The apricots 
were not so very nice, but when the remark was 
made that they seemed green the proprietor said, 
‘*T guess you picked up the only green one in the 
bunch.’’ Followed small tactics to compel a sale 
which in this case succeeded; but the buyer went 
out feeling that she had been coerced most un- 
pleasantly and that under no circumstances would 








she enter that store again. In this case the 
dealer is not the loser since his customer was a 
transient; but he could not have known that she 
was not a resident of the town. 

I entered a garage and asked for a Champion 
spark plug. The proprietor stared at me for a 
moment and asked what kind of car I drove. 
I told him a Ford. He then tried to sell me a 
gas saving device warranted to get twenty-seven 
miles to the gallon. I told him I was not in- 
terested in his device, that I was in a hurry and 
wanted the spark plug. He paid no attention 
to this statement and continued to urge the good 
points of his device, which cost but $5 and would 
pay for itself in two weeks. Finally out of all 
patience I turned and started to walk out. Then 
the man said, ‘‘You want a spark plug? Well, 
you better get it.’’ He picked up a plug and 
held it out to me. I told him I wanted a Cham- 
pion, whereupon he began urging the superior 
points of the sorry looking plug he held in his 
hand. This time I did walk out, overhearing 
him say, as he evidently intended I should, 
‘*Some boobs don’t know what they want.’’ He 
had Champion spark plugs on display in his 
window. 

Variants in Interpreting Service 

Here is a little incident in contrast to those 
put down above. A young lady who was our 
guest in Chicago for a time went to Field’s to 
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get a peculiar shade and shape of green buttons 
to be used on a coat. It was a trifling purchase 
at best. The girl who waited on her took every 
care to understand what was wanted. She did 
not shove out blue and black and brown buttons 
in a perfunctory manner but swiftly hunted out 
the’ green buttons that might possibly do, and 
when these were rejected she said she believed 
that in stock were some that were just what the 
customer wanted. She disappeared in the stock 
room and a few minutes later came back with 
exactly the article desired. Her commission on 
the sale would be practically nothing. The guest, 
however, carried away a pleasant feeling that 
she could be sure of courteous treatment at 
Field’s. ‘‘She was one of the most intelligent 
clerks who ever waited on me,’’ our guest said 
in telling the story. 

In another big Chicago store I asked for a 
pair of shoes. I didn’t like the manner of the 
clerk from the first; for while he was attentive 
he was too suave and too hasty to agree with me 
about everything. He finally sold me a pair of 
shoes for $10, and that was in the days when 
$10 shoes should have been as good as the best. 
I had worn them but a day or two when I found 
they were wretchedly cut; wrinkling down the 
front and pinching my instep. These are things 
that can not be detected in a new shoe, but I 
still have the feeling, unfounded upon proof, that 
the clerk knew about this failing all the time. 
Now this isn’t much to hold against a great 
store; but I am satisfied that other stores, Field’s 
for example, would not sell such an article. The 
result of this trifling incident is that I have 
bought nothing else at this store and probably 
shall buy nothing there in the future. . 


In a clothing store one day I noticed a clerk, 
a he beauty, leaning negligently against the rail 
of the cashier’s cage talking to the cashier, a 
pretty and efficient looking young woman, An 
old gentleman in rusty black clothes came in and 
waited patiently down in front. The he beauty saw 
him but made no move to wait on him. ‘‘ Why 
don’t you see what that man wants?’’ I over- 
heard the cashier say. ‘‘Oh,’’ said the clerk, 
‘‘he probably wants a ready-made tie for a 
quarter, and quarter sales don’t interest me,’’ 
Just then the proprietor of the store came in, 
hurried over to the old gentleman and waited 
on him personally. His: purchase included a suit 
and an overcoat and about $20 worth of so-called 
‘*furnishings.’’?’ ‘‘Who is the old fossil?’’ I 
heard the clerk ask the cashier crossly. ‘‘He’s 
president of the First National Bank,’’ said the 
cashier, ‘‘and the boss is mortally afraid he’ll 
take to tailor-made clothes.’’ 

Well, so much for the experience meeting, 
These could be multiplied without end in all 
kinds of commercial lines and in all kinds of 
variations. They illustrate in a way some of 
the mistakes made in selling lumber. Selling 
lumber is probably both easier and harder than 
selling shoes or spark plugs or apricots, Easier, 
for a number of customers buy lumber anyway 
in spite of bad salesmanship; harder, because 
the lumber for a house costs a considerable bit 
of money, and a man doesn’t want to make any 
mistake anywhere along the line. He’ll hold 
back like a boy who has to enter a dark room, 
until he is reassured and convinced on all points, 


Small Experiences With Large Results 


It isn’t worth while to worry over the incidents 
that sometimes prove decisive but that can’t pos- 
sibly be anticipated. A merchant is particularly 
exposed to these things, for more than a few of 
his customers are suspicious of him and consider 
that he makes too much money and that he makes 
it at their expense. A customer will take a 
violent prejudice because of a fancied slight that 
does not exist. This is serious as measured in 
results, for it may easily mean the loss of a 
customer’s trade; but since it could not be fore- 
seen and did not arise from a breach of a mer- 
chandising principle the merchant will have to 
take it and make the best of it. Every dealer 
has these experiences which he must charge up 
to profit and loss. 

I recall a little incident of this kind in which 
I myself figured and from which I took a sense- 


‘less sore spot until common sense told me to get 


over it. It is a microscopic affair but just such 
a thing from which large prejudices grow. Asa 
farm boy I bought a sack of sand in my native 
town. The dealer from whom I bought it stood 
by while I nearly stripped my gears lifting that 
sack into the wagon. To my mind he should 
have helped me with it, and it was long before 
I got over wanting to curl a scornful lip when 
I saw him. Evidently it-did not occur to him 
that I needed help. 


Boomerangs for the Tricky 


But I have in mind another trifling incident 
in which the dealer was absolutely in the wrong 
and deserved the loss of trade that followed. 
A farm woman tried on a coat in a drygoods 
store. “It wasn’t one that she wanted and she 
tried it on rather under protest. The proprietor 
of the store who was waiting on her got around 
behind the mirror where he thought he’d be out 
of sight, winked at a clerk and laughed to his 
heart’s content at what he chose to consider 4 
comic sight. The customer quietly removed the 
coat, put her own wraps on, left the store and 
never bought another nickel’s worth there. That 
laugh cost the drygoods man hundreds if not 
thousands of dollars. He had the loss coming to 
him. 

But while those incidents such as the first 
one occur to the most careful and most 
capable merchants the fact remains that care- 
lessness or weariness or any of several other 
things will lead a man to make bad breaks in 
selling which he knows to be bad breaks and 
which if he is luckier than he deserves will not 
prove serious but which ordinarily will cost him 
some trade he ean ill afford to lose. Another 
incident oceurs to me. A stranger registered at 
a hotel one day when a crowd was in town. He 
was told that the man in 384 was going to check 
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out and that he might have that room. An old 
and regular guest of the hotel came in later, had 
no reservation and was told that the clerk was 
very sorry but that there was no chance of his 
etting a room, The second man was disappoint- 
ed but was going away with no ill feeling toward 
the hotel. He happened to see the manager and 
mentioned his plight. The manager told him to 
register and then after his name wrote the letters 
CHD. These letters are the third, eighth and 
fourth of the alphabet; that is, 384. He winked 
at the clerk and went away from there. When 
the man waiting for 384 came to claim his room 
he was informed that another gentleman had had 
that room reserved for him. This man in some 
way got wise to the trick played on him. Here 
is the net practical result, to say nothing of the 
dirtiness of the deal which no honest hotel keeper 
would be guilty of: The regular guest came 
regularly to the hotel as he would have done 
anyway. The stranger not only never went there 
again but he told a number of friends. As a re- 
sult at least six men go regularly to a rival hotel 
who would have come to this first named house 
but for this piece of petty dishonesty. 


Methods With Disastrous Outcome 


Dishonesty in some form or other covers a lot 
of the sins of service. Laziness includes a lot 
of others. For instance, a woman of my acquaint- 
ance went to a lumber dealer to get him to help 
her think thru the planning of her house. It was 
to be a small house and she felt she could not 
afford the charge of an architect; and yet she 
wanted a somewhat unusual house, including 
French doors, a sun parlor, a fireplace and the 
like. All this was as foolishness to the lumber 
retailer, who was one of those self competent 
men who laugh at the idea of modern service. 
He was strong for such things as the hog house 
his grandfather built and the ‘‘L’’ shaped house 
in which he was born. He was also strong for 
checkers in his office and attracted a coterie of 
well-to-do unemployed from among the retired 
farmer elass. These pipe smoking checker sports 
could be found in his place almost any afternoon. 
This rather timid lady went down to his office, 
saw the frowzy group thru the window and 
walked past in dismay. Finally she ’phoned the 
dealer and asked him to come over to her house. 
He grumbled but went. The lady had clippings 
of plans and pictures and had her own plan 
pretty well in hand. It looked like Chinese to 
this dealer, who had never bothered to under- 
stand such things. But he waded in, beginning 
to change her plans as he went. She did not 
consent to a single change he suggested, but 
that meant nothing to him. When he got thru 
she still adhered to her original plan and he had 
a plan approximating the house in which he had 
been born. 

He told her he’d send her figures on his plan, 
tho she tried to tell him it did not suit her. The 
incomprehensible part of this story is that he 
did send her figures and called her up and asked 
if they were satisfactory; and when she said 
they might be if she wanted that kind of house 
he assumed that the deal was closed and sent a 
load of brick and a cellar excavator down to her 
lot. She was a timid lady, as I said:before, and 
he counted on being able to bluff her out. She 
was in a panic and went in tears to a farmer 
cousin who was a right intelligent fellow. He 
went to the dealer and informed him if he didn’t 
get his brick and his digger off that lot in one 
hour he’d stand a suit for damages. The dealer 
got them off, but he still feels an abused and 
misunderstood man. 


Where Tact is Strongly Essential 


This extreme incident speaks for itself. It 
speaks not only of laziness and dishonesty but 
of a boorish unwillingness to keep in touch with 
customers’ desires and the building ideas of the 
times, We say sometimes that a dealer has to 
save a customer from himself. This sounds fine, 
and it permits us sometimes to pull some pretty 
taw stuff and still console ourselves by saying 
that it is all for the customer’s good. Now, there 
18 something to be said on both sides of this 
Proposition. It does in truth happen at times 
that a customer plans something we are morally 
certain he’ll regret if he is allowed to put it into 
actual floors and walls. And yet it is the customer 
who is paying for the thing and who has the 
final decision about it. If we change his ideas 
it must be done both tactfully and completely. 
It is not enough to overwhelm a customer with 
arguments that he can’t answer. He may be 
silenced; he may even consent to the things that 
We desire. But unless his imagination is touched 
and his feelings are changed he’ll never feel 
kindly toward us and the chances are he’ll never 

e the things he feels we have forced on him. 
It is the mark of real salesmanship to recognize 
the things that will really suit the eustomer and 
Sive him the best possible servicg pnd, then to 
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make him feel that he wanted those things all 
the time. 

There are at least two kinds of lumber selling 
efficiency; perhaps many other kinds. But the 
first has to do with the actual contact of buyer 
and seller. It involves ‘honesty and good will 
and a desife to see the customer completely 
satisfied. It does not involve the proposition 
that the customer ought to get something for 
nothing. This he does not want, not if he is a 
desirable and intelligent customer. The other 
has to do with the knowledge the dealer has of 
plans and how to make or get them, desirable 
features of houses and barns and such buildings, 
proper use of materials and all that kind of 
thing. Out of these two angles of the business 
an intelligent and alert dealer can evolve a serv- 
ice that need not be excessively intricate but 
that will put him in the position to win and hold 
trade by means of service. 


Efficiency in Application 


There seems to be a feeling this year among a 
few dealers that times have changed; that there 
is a throw-back to the good old days when a man 
didn’t have to know much except which pile 
the 2 by 4-12’s were in in order to be a good 
retailer. The lean times of the war, so he thought, 
were beginning to bring nearer the disagreeable 
conditions in which a man might have to go out 
and create business. This creation of business, 
he thought in a vague way, must be something 
like picking out a victim and sticking him up. 
It did not occur to him that in one respect at 
least he could know his customer’s business 
better than the customer did; that under a given 
set of circumstances he could know what build- 
ings would prove a paying investment. This kind 
of selling efficiency depends on the superior 
knowledge of the dealer and not on his hypnotic 
selling talk or his ability to overpower his 
victim’s will and make him take something he 
does not want. 

But as the Realm sees it, efficiency—which in 
our business means a basis of common sense and 
a certain amount of specialized knowledge—is 
as necessary in these days when lumber sells 
rather easily as it was when sales were hard and 
few. True, the inefficient man will dispose of 
quite a bit of stock, if he is lucky enough to get it. 
But we are doing more these days than merely 
making present sales. We don’t know what 
next year or the next five years may have in 
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store for us. But we can guess that the lumber 
yard that wins the confidence of its customers, 
that gives them honest and intelligent service 
at right prices, will be going strong even if 
times should tighten up and some of the brethren 
should have to accept slim pickings. 

Our old friends Sears, Roebuck have this much 
coming to them: they leave nothing undone to 
remove every trace of ill will and dissatisfaction 
from the minds of their customers. They don’t 
say, as some retailers have been known to say, 
‘*Let it go. It isn’t much, and we can sell all 
we can get in, anyway.’’ They have ways of 
keeping from being imposed upon, but when there 
is any doubt they’ll write any number of letters 
and make any reasonable adjustment to satisfy 
their customers. Everybody knows the Realm is 
no friend of the catalog house; but the catalog 
house recognizes its limitations and doesn’t in- 
tend to alienate. its trade by ways that are dark 
and tricks that are vain. 


Misapplied Enterprise and Retailers’ Future 


A foreigner, a wage earner in a factory, saved 
up some money and determined to build a house. 
It was a tiny house, but the Italian owner was 
naturally deeply interested in it. He knew little 
or nothing about house building, but he had a 
natural eye for symmetry and beauty. The 
dealer intended to do the right thing by him and 
made him a reasonable price. But it happened 
that he had in stock some odd-sized doors and 
windows. He told himself that these would 
do all right in a ‘‘dago’s’’ house and it would be 
a good chance to get rid of them. Now the dis- 
posal of odd-sized millwork is a legitimate thing 
and if it is done with care it leaves the completed 
house looking symmetrical. But this dealer sadly 
overdid it. He got several sizes and shapes of 
windows in the same room; long and narrow 
doors placed next to short and wide ones, and the 
like. All patterns and styles were jumbled to- 
gether. The Italian did not notice it until he 
moved in. He was furious. He said it made his 
house a joke. He contemplated an attack on the 
dealer or on his yard, but finally he sold the 
house and moved away. Since that time this 
dealer has not sold so much as a shingle to an 
Italian. His was a case of dishonesty and ignor- 
ance mingled. It was its own reward. Too close 
attention paid to the interest of the yard and 
too little paid to the interest of the customer 
did it. 

I’m afraid this is a rambling article on a sub- 
ject that I feel is of immense importance at this 
time. It contains no new principles, but these 
old principles are needed now, if ever, in carrying 
us across the present transition period. We are 
told by every kind of public teacher and prophet 
that the place assumed by various social, educa- 
tional and commercial agents during these forma- 
tive months and years will determine the place 
and usefulness of each for decades to come. Now 
if ever, then, is the time for retail lumber to fix 
its place, the place it will oceupy during the rest 
of our lifetime. We know nothing better than 
the old principles of honesty and service, formed 
and directed by an intelligent understanding of 
the practical problems we will have to meet. 
Our customers are not asking alms of us; they 
are not begging to be given something for noth- 
ing. They are asking merely for intelligence and 
a little special knowledge on our part together 
with an understanding and an appreciation of 
their needs and desires. This doesn’t seem much. 
But if we spend these months of opportunity in 
filling our own smokehouse by any means that comes 
to hand the retailing of lumber may find itself 
obliged to live on the contents of that smoke- 
house from this time on and to watch other and 
farther-sighted agencies bringing home the retail 
lumber bacon of the future. 





NEW CONCERN ENTERS LUMBER FIELD 


St. Louts, Mo., Aug. 12.—The Louisiana Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. is the newest concern to enter 
the lumber field in St. Louis, altho its officers are 
men long and favorably known in the field. §S. M. 
Willingham is president and E. G. Shilkee, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the company, which is organ- 
ized with a eapital stock of $50,000. 

Mr. Willingham has been with the Ozan Lumber 
Co. for nine years. For five and a half years he 
was a buyer of southern pine in the South and for 
the last three and a half years has been a sales 
manager, specializing on railroad material. Mr. 
Shilkee was at one time with the O’Neil Lumber 
Co., later organizing the Shilkee-Whalen Lumber 
Co., a wholesale concern, which was dissolved on 
the death of Mr. Whalen. 


The company will wholesale and manufacture 


southern pine. Its offices are at 1378-80 Wright 
Building. 
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Building activities for the month of July as 
reflected by the number of permits issued were on 
practically the same level as for June, the figures 
for the two months as reported by the American 
Contractor being as follows: July (145 cities), 
total estimated valuation $130,746,609; June (158 
cities), $134,726,715. Eighty-three cities show in- 
creases over June and 58 show decreases. 

Compared with the corresponding month of last 
year the July, 1919, figures indicate a gain of 228 
percent. The volume, however, falls below that of 
July, 1916, or July, 1914, taking into consideration 
the higher costs of materials and labor now prevail- 
ing. 
Following is a comparison of the July figures for 
the last six years: 


No. of No, of Estimated 
YrAR— cities permits value 
SED bases see 5 145 34,738 $130,746,609 
| PRISER Ps ee. 145 18,523 39,850,626 
rs ae 119 18,590 58,726,904 
are 119 24,375 115,313,797 
SED i 6-6 bh Sees 110 22,948 67,062,722 
Le eee 76 = 70,368,509 


The following table shows the permits by months 
for the last two years: 


No. of 1919 1918 Pet. 

MonTH— cities value value gain 
CO 152 $ 23,869,215 $27,291,218 12 
February ...... 1$3 32,058,628 21,680,314 48 
39 64,884,325 36,529,620 77 

84,914,008 44,516,828 91 

112,678,640 51,764,746 110 





134,726,715 47,793,182 182 
130,746,609 39,850,626. 228 

The number and value of permits issued in each 
of the 145 cities reporting, and the percentage of 
gain (or loss) as compared with July, 1918, are 
shown by the following statement: 







——July, 1919 —— Per 
No. of Estimated cent 
CiTy buildings cost gain 
Abron. Ohie ......2%. 755 $ 4,243,407 880 
SS AD Se eee 259 370,905 268 
Allentown, Pa. ....... 53 373.544 628 
BIPOOMR, FR. ov cccece. 101 114,217 441 
Atlanta, Ga. ..... oe 323 1,534,338 249 
Atlantic City, N. J 112 21,127 1,377 
Auburn, N. Y... 17 10,735 *58 
Augusta, Ga. .. 168 166,820 284 
Baltimore, Md. . . 866 2,876,170 688 
Bayonne, N. J........ 48 555,025 885 
Berkeley, Calif. ....... 90 139.879 127 
Binghamton, N. Y..... 224 190,840 19 
Birmingham, Ala. .... 378 610,278 64 
Boise, Idaho ......... 50 982,570 5,928 
Boston, Mass. ........ 616 2,243,461 23 
Bridgeport, Conn. .... 150 459,510 43 
Brockton, Mass. ...... 60 92,997 335 
NS SS ee 677 1,458,000 50 















—_July, 1919 Per 
No. of Estimated cent 

CITY buildings cost gain 
Butte; Mont, <.o.cceccse 71 84,00 100 
Cambridge, Mass. 95 496.640 *57 
Camden, N. J...... 6 565,085 49 
Canton, Ohio .....-2s 255 793,885 586 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa... 86 424,000 200 
Cnavieston, 8. C......0. 43 247,550 726 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ... 172 132,821 24 
Chelsea, Mass. ........ 32 68,325 246 
6 SS | | eer 606 7,714,700 57 
Cincinnati, Ohio ...... 1,194 1,562,890 294 
Cleveland, Ohio ...... 1,348 5,165,075 273 
Columbus, Ohio ...... 359 658,710 407 
Covington, Ky. ..<....: 24 35,730 1,096 
TS eee 156 2,228,810 2,249 
Davenport, Iowa ...... 142 384,278 284 
Dayton, Omlo ......0. 345 1,084,345 234 
Decetar, Fk. ceca 5 3s 63 239,675 213 
Denver, Colo. ........ 3808 966,100 148 
Des Moines, Iowa..... 140 698,350 15 
Detroit, Mich. .....s.% 2,465 8,079,965 246 
Dubuque, Iowa ....... 168,394 2,405 
Duluth, Minn, ........... 246 533,245 8 
Maatom, PR. ..sncveses 39 80,383 295 
East Orange, N. J....« 80 416,137 112 
East St. Louis, Ill..... 52 309,478 81 
Rigaveth, IN. ...06s. 46 392,158 615 
El Paso, Tex. 101 236,170 422 
Erie, Pa. .... A 155 299,923 44 
Fall River, Mass...... 64 201,874 53 
Fitchburg, Mass. ..... 51 97,295 1,061 
Port: Worth, Ter. .....- 180 2,047,995 
Galveston, Tex. ....... S77 — 47,962 224 
Grand Rapids, Mich... 189 285,418 160 
Hamilton, Ohio ...... 54 187,959 37 
Harrisburg, Pa. ....... 56 428,035 1,803 
Haverhill, Mass. ...... 38 130,000 7,328 
Holyoke, Mass, ....... 56 44,965 2,116 
Houston, Tex, »....5... 408 677,803 17 
Indianapolis, Ind. .... 784 1,746,357 167 
Jackson, Mich. ....... 79 320,294 1,566 
Jacksonville, Fla. .... 57 265,769 10 
Kansas City, Kan..... 54 101,923 175 
Kansas City, Mo...... 444 1,521,950 519 
Lancaster, Pa. ...+... 34 111,675 948 
Lansing. Mich, ......... - 179 849,975 6,695 
Lawrence, Mass. ...... 55 277,215 107 
Lexington, Ky. ....... 87 108,150 1,182 
EAMCOID NODS. 50's ave ss 62 141,366 123 
Little Rock, Ark...... 113 282,216 256 
howievinle, Ty... 65:65 187 438,215 110 
TOWEL, TAARS, 6.035 0k. 5 0 97 240,315 681 
Lynn, Mass. ...... ine 61 135,910 657 
Manchester, N. H ‘ 67 241,842 377 
McKeesport, Pa. . 36 97,405 Be 
Memphis, Tenn. . 197 808,150 1,814 
Milwaukee, Wis. ...... 523 1,309,705 153 
Minneapolis, Minn. .... 683 2,163,220 93 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y...... 37 264,460 444 
Nashville, Tenn. ...... 365 212,707 305 
PIOWATE Ihe D6 bis :0 v0.0: 304 1,531,562 140 
New Bedford, Mass... 77 1,338,050 1,229 
New Britain, Conn.... 104 408,995 386 
New Haven, Conn..... 188 1,540,770 1,291 
New York City: 

Boro of Brooklyn... 6,958,805 176 


Boro of Manhattan... 
Boro of Richmond... 170 


7,026,780 307 
385,647 104 


HOME BUILDING REFLECTED BY JULY PERMITS 





——July,1919 











Per. 
No.of Batimatee ganz 
CITY buildings cos gain 
Boro of Bronx...... 402 2,771,420 233 
Boro of Queens...... 1,324 7,123,396 1,214 
Niagara Falls, N. Y... 114 364,541 187 
Oklahoma City, Okla... 168 756,821 138 
Omaha, Neb. ......... 138 398,465 24 
OS, 2 ae 36 \ 79,020 418 
Paterson, N. J........ 143 392,665 211 
SE 52 260,900 873 
Philadelphia, Pa. ..... 1,658 6,693,785 486 
Phoenix, Ariz. ....... 72 276,707 40 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ....... 410 1,362,049 39 
Portland, Me. ......... 85 609,840 725 
Pueblo, Colo. ........ 57 47,475 *64 
OE ee | ee 7 29,000 Pe 
CIRINCY, BIASS. oc os00s 111 202,360 168 
SS See 61 134,200 #95 
Richmond, Va......... 184 699,312 891 
CN i eee 96 182,295 821 
Rochester, N. Y....... 402 1,193,357 1,870 
Sacramento, Calif. .... 64 189.270 5 
Saginaw, Mich. ....... 220 270,837 174 
MIC, DUORS.. 56.500 s000 43 80,661 147 
Salt Lake City, Utah. . 143 447,990 274 
San Diego, Calif...... 61 149,921 qT 
San Francisco, Calif... 559 1,792,700 110 
San Jose; Calif. .... se. 43 65,539 
Savannah, Ga. ....... 100 384,040 8,676 
Schenectady, N. Y.... 98 240,81 17 
scranton, Pa. ........ 55 68,440 #24 
Beattie, Wash. ....... 1,168 1,574,235 72 
Shreveport, La. ....... 147 334.142 155 
Sioux City, lowa...... 118 1,372,275 886 
Somerville, Mass. ..... 54 84.360 #36 
South Bend, Ind...... 107 310,850 23 
Boringoold, Ti. ....e- 89 271,905 468 
Springfield, Mo. ...... 39 29.925 19 
Springfield, Mass. ..... 158 776,540 52 
Springfield, Ohio ..... i 3 800,145 8,961 
St. Joseph, Mo........ 63 196,720 279 
i 784 3,302,537 184 
St. Paul, Minn......... 326 1,652,436 355 
Stockton, Calif. ....... 67 190,172 236 
BUPCLIO“, Wis... 30:66 110 232,215 575 
Syracuse. IN. Eo... ee 290 488,768 200 
Tacoma, Wash. ....... 357 401,552 63 
Terre Haute, Ind..... 65 70,450 24 
POISED, GID «6.600.006: 403 620,229 87 
Topeka, IAN. .......% 48 93.630 409 
ME, ME Be 06 & ¥ ow 6 S858 40 95,710 934 
ZONES, ORB. o6.cccccwee 199 1,161,625 273 
ALON Re a are 55 749.035 317 
West Hoboken, N. J 2 16,000 400 
Wheeling, W. Va. 68 31,488 *37 
Wichita, Kan. ... 13 405,685 180 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 83 243,892 504 
Wilmington, Del. . 137 656,537 299 
Worcester, Mass. ..... 249 589,296 138 
LC Ma i Sa pe 51 78.700 
MN Ee. ce nihes soho s 23 134,01@ 4,144 
Youngstown, Ohio .... 263 717,740 42 
Zanesville, Ohio ...... 10 6,610 19 





Total, July, 1919. .34,738 


$130.746,608 228 
Total, July, 1918. .18,523 Fa 


89,850,626 





*Loss. 





NEW CORPORATIONS WILL AID 


WILL FINANCE BUILDING CAMPAIGN 


LANSING, Micu., Aug. 11.—Plans have been 
made for the financing of a home building cam- 
paign by a local real estate company, which is 
said to have enlisted outside capital to the extent 
of a quarter of a million dollars. Thirty-five 
houses, modern and distinctive in design, ranging 
in cost from $5,500 to $7,500, are to be built at 
once, with others to follow. 





HOUSING CORPORATION ORGANIZED 


Moncig, Inp., Aug. 11.—To relieve the acute 
housing shortage here the Muncie Home Building 
Co. has been organized, with a capital of $500,000. 
The company was formed as the result of a housing 
survey of the city made under the direction of 
the commercial club. 


NOW READY TO FINANCE HOME BUILDING 


Detroit, Micu., Aug. 12.—The House Financing 
Corporation, which has been in process of forma- 
tion for some time, opened offices at 306 Dime Bank 
Building and began business Monday. The stock 
consists of 30,000 shares at $100 a share par value, 
giving the corporation a working capital of $3,000,- 
000. Most of the larger industries of the city are 
represented in the list of stockholders. 

It is the idea of this organization to furnish 
capital to men of limited means, and the moral risk 
will be considered largely in the placing of loans. 
It is believed that by building in large volume the 
corporation will be able to save home builders 
from $1,000 to $1,500 each on the houses. Homes 
will be built for applicants who own lots free and 
clear. No loan will be made for more than $6,000 
and building activities will be confined within the 
city limits. 

The loan can not exceed 75 percent of the cost 
of the house. Interest willbe charged at the rate 
of 6 percent. All facilities for home building, such 


‘as plans, advice in letting contracts, supervision of 


building while in construction ete., will be supplied 
by the corporation. It will also lend money on con- 
tracts and mortgages, which will be sold to replenish 
a fund for continued construction work. 





WILL BUILD HOMES FOR EMPLOYEES 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 11—The American Woolen 
Co. today announced a plan whereby its mill em- 
ployees will be aided in acquiring homes. For this 
purpose the company has organized the Homestead 
Association (Ine.), and will proceed to erect mod- 
ern, single family homes, which will be sold to 
employees upon easy terms. A minimum deposit of 
5 per cent total cost will be required, to insure the 
good faith of the purchaser. The remainder will 
be carried as a mortgage by the association. In- 
terest of 414 percent will be charged on the mort- 
gage. Monthly payments of approximate rental 
for such a house will be required out of the monthly 
payment; interest for the mortgage, insurance and 
taxes will be taken, and the remainder will be 
applied toward the reduction of the mortgage. 





~ 


ESTIMATING BUILDING COSTS 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Aug. 9.—For the information 
of persons contemplating new construction, the 
civic bureau of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
has published a formula for estimating the 1919 
cost of standard houses as follows: 

1. Multiply square foot area of building at main 
floor by $3. 

2. Multiply square foot area of basement by 
from 50 cents to $1. 

eae square foot area of second floor by 


4. Add all together and the result will be the ap- 
proximate cost in dollars and cents. 

The formula, which was prepared by J. B. War- 
rack, of the Warrack Construction Co., assumes 
that judgment will be used in figuring for the 
basement, since a small basement costs more a 


HOME OWNING 


square foot than does a large one and a deep base- 
ment in hard pan costs more than a shallow base- 
ment with little excavation. 

Seattle’s school building program is indieated 
by the recent voting bonds of $4,500,000 for new 
structures and a special levy of $820,000 to eover 
increased operating expenses. 


TWO LARGE COMPANIES CONSOLIDATE 


LovISvILLE, Ky., Aug. 12.—The Mengel Box (0o., 
of this city, has just announced, thru Vice Presi- 
dent Arthur D. Allen, that it has purchased the 
controlling interest in the C. C. Mengel & Bro. Co., 
with the result that the two companies and their 
subsidiaries have come under one big organization, 
with capital of approximately $10,000,000. 

For some time the officers and directors of the 
two companies have favored a consolidation in or- 
der to bring the companies into closer codperation. 
As a result of the present deal the two organiza- 
tions will probably be merged soon and occupy the 
same offices, with mills operated as heretofore. 
However, the details have not ‘een worked out, 
and the separate organizations may continue under 
the direct supervision of the Mengel Box Co., which 
has a number of plants in various sections of the 
country. It manufactures a general line of con- 
tainers, including wood, veneer, laminated wood, 
cigar boxes, pails and paper boxes. 

Primarily the object of the C. C. Mengel & Bro. 
Co. wa8 to manufacture mahogany veneers, lumber 
and dimension stock, but later it entered the wal- 
nut manufacturing industry to a considerable ex- 
tent. Its big mill is at Louisville, and it has 
large logging operations in Nicaragua, British 
Honduras, and at Axim, on the west coast of 
Africa,’ It also owns and operates the Axim Trans- 
portation Co,; which owns and has under charter 
a big fleet of steam and sailing vessels, which bring 
mahogany |from tropical points to Pensacola and 
other Gulf in from which the logs are railed to 
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WISCONSIN DEALERS STUDY FARMERS’ NEEDS 





Told They May Profitably Carry Various Side Lines to Supply Requirements for Scientific Farming— Shown 
that Better Farming Creates Larger Demand for Lumber 


Mapison, Wis., Aug. 11.—Changes in train serv- 
ice, the elimination of trains and other transporta- 
tion troubles combined to make the attendance at 
the summer conference of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association with the College of Agri- 
culture, University of Wisconsin, somewhat limited 
as to the number of lumbermen present. The morn- 
ing conference held in the auditorium of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture was somewhat slow in opening, 
but the time was profitably employed by witnessing 
moving pictures illustrating proper methods of re- 
moving stumps and clearing cut-over land. The 
settlement of land in northern Wisconsin has been 
very heavy this year. For example, ten forties 
were sold in one day in one office and farmers are 
pouring into the northern part of the State, par- 
ticularly from the drought stricken districts of 
Montana. 

The meeting was called to order by Secretary 
D. S. Montgomery, who immediately turned the 
meeting over to Prof. Hatch. Prof. Hatch then 
called upon W. S. Heddles, of the Heddles Lumber 
Co., Madison, who briefly explained to retailers the 
advantages of codperating with the university, 
studying what the College of Agriculture is doing 
and assisting it to impart this knowledge to the 
farmers. Briefly, he pointed out that better 
farming and scientific farming call for a greater 
utilization of many of the products sold by lumber- 
men or that can be sold by lumbermen and the 
more quickly the farmers adopt such methods the 
greater the benefit will be to retail lumbermen. 
It is the business of the retail lumbermen to help 
the farmer by securing the things best suited to 
his needs at the least cost. 


Co-operation of Retailers With Farmers. 


Prof. Hatch then called upon several professors 
to give 10-minute talks upon phases of the work of 
the College of Agriculture in which the codperation 
of retailers was solicited and from which they could 





are really so simple that the retailers should have 
them ready made for sale. 


Colony Houses a Farm Need 


Prof. Galpin talked on farm poultry. He said 
that one of the greatest needs of farmers is for 
colony houses. Often the university is asked by 
farmers to supply them plans so that if they have 
the time they may build these little poultry houses. 
The thing for the retailers to do is to have the 
colony houses built in odd times and thus supply 
them to the farmer when he needs them. The great- 
est need in the State is for colony houses for baby 
chickens. He pointed out that it is of no use to 
put up a good winter house unless the chicks are 
raised under the right conditions. A short time 
ago a farmer was telling him that he had just lost 
sixty-six chickens by skunk depredations. These 
chickens were valued at $1.50 apiece, and the 
skunk would not have been able to get at them had 
the chickens been housed properly. The farmer 
said that he could very well have afforded to put 
up a poultry house that would have kept out skunks. 
Prof. Husley did not advocate any particular size 
or design. The primary requirements for a success- 
ful colony house are that it be light and dry and 
convenient for a man to work in. The chickens do 
not care for exact dimensions and such houses can 
best be made up from stock in the hands of retail- 
ers. Much short stock can be utilized. 


Other Activities 


Prof. Sumner then explained the aims of the 
publicity department of the College of Agriculture 
and the aid that may be obtained by making use 
of official publications. The first purpose of univer- 
sity publication is to serve the farmer, the second to 
serve the State and the third to serve retail lumber- 
men and other business men of the State. As an ex- 
ample of the manner in which the business of re- 
tail lumbermen may be helped by such campaigns, 
he cited the silo campaign and the fact that the 


Association, explained the purposes of that commit- 
tee. At present it is rather small but the desire is 
to have it very greatly increased in size. Mr. 
Wagers urged that retailers attend meetings of 
farmers’ institutes, which are becoming very thick 
in northern Wisconsin as well as in other sections. 
The farmers’ institute develops potential business 
and if the retailer is not on hand to cash in on this 
business much of it slips by. He also urged co- 
operation with county agents and advised that re- 
tailers keep in touch with them. There are now 
forty-five county agents in the State and these men 
stir up interest in such things as drain tile, self 
feeders, lime, fertilizer and many other things that 
retailers can profitably handle. 


A Visit to the Forest Products Laboratory 


D. S. Montgomery, secretary of the association, 
then extended thanks to the College of Agriculture 
of the University of Wisconsin for the courtesies 
extended to the visiting lumbermen and immediate- 
ly after this the retailers and the members of the 
college faculty ajourned for lunch under the trees 
on the bank of beautiful Lake Mendota, upon which 
the college buildings look out. After a basket 
lunch had been served, the assembly was divided 
into four parties and taken to the Forest Products 
Laboratory, which was greatly expanded during the 
war, and showed evidences upon every side of the 
great work done in making wood of use in warfare. 

The visitors were particularly impressed by the 
extent to which airplane propellers have been de- 
veloped and experimented with. 

The air in France is extremely moist and many 
of the propellers made in this country warped a 
great deal when they arrived on the other side. 
While it was not said that this was actually the 
cause for the failure of many American airplanes, 
it was perfectly evident that much of the trouble 
experienced with American planes was a result of 
this condition. 





WISCONSIN RETAILERS POSED BEFORE THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING OF THE FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


benefit. Prof. Morrison first outlined briefly the 
experimental work undertaken by the College of 
Agriculture that will benefit the retailers. He 
dwelt upon the necessity of drain tile to make much 
of the land suitable for farming and pointed out 
that this is something that retailers should handle. 
Fertilizer is also required. While many of the lands, 
when drained, are very rich, they lack one or more 
elements which can be supplied only by some sort 
of fertilizer. Thus, the sale of fertilizer not on'y 
inereases the yield to the farmer and consequently 
makes his purchasing power of the retailer greater 
but it also lea''s to the sale of fertilizer. Drain 
tile and fertilizer go together and the man who 
sells one should sell the other. Prof. Morrison 
then told of the work being done by the university 
to stimulate the growth of good hay and the in- 
noculation of humes. He emphasized the fact that 
good hay ean not be stacked outside, therefore the 
retailer who gets the farmer to raise good hay is 
going to sell a lot of barn bills. Much of northern 
Wisconsin is especially adapted to dairying. The 
development of dairying calls for the use of a great 
deal of lumber and building material. He pointed 
out that Wisconsin now has over 70,000 silos and 
he thought the number was approximately 75,000. 
Another. very great help toa farmer who raises 
hogs is a self feeder. He urged that lumbermen 
build these self feeders and let the farmers come in 
and ‘‘take them away.’’ From time to time the 
Wiversity has requests from farmers for blue 





Prints and specifications for these self feeders which 


university is now pushing a machinery shed cam- 
paign. The college is also boosting the develop- 
ment of good high schools. It has been found that 
the trade territory of a community and its high 
school territory practically correspond. That is, 
if the high school draws students from ten miles 
around, trade will be drawn from ten miles around. 
Next year the College of Agriculture is going to 
emphasize the need of better home surroundings 
and grounds for farmers and the aid of the retailers 
in this movement is solicited. Betterment of sur- 
roundings will mean greatly increased sales of 
building material. He also pointed out that the 
university would give a reasonable supply of any 
of its bulletins to retail lumbermen for distribution 
to any farmers to whom they desire to have the 
bulletins sent. 

Prof. Luther, in charge of farmer institutes 
thruout the State, appealed to the retailers for aid 
in carrying on the campaign for pure bred bulls. 
He said, ‘‘Serub bulls, serub herds and serub barns 
go together.’’ He also urged that self feeders be 
built ready for the farmers and recommended that 
the retailers run a regular farmers’ institute, at- 
tend the institute and learn what the farmers need 
and then supply it to them. Bee culture is one 
of the things the university is going to press and 
he thought the lumbermen ought to handle bee sup- 
plies. 

Ralph E. Wagers, of Kellogg Bros. Lumber Co., 
Grand Rapids, Wis., chairman of the agricultural 
committee of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 


Another very interesting department of the labor- 
atory is that in which experiments are being con- 
ducted in the use of laminated wood. Ten pins 
and bowling alley balls have proved successful 
when built of laminated wood and have been de- 
scribed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Other prod- 
ucts that are now being experimented with are 
bolsters for wagons, the wooden work for army 
rifles, dumb bells, Indian clubs and hat blocks. 
Shoe trees have also proved entirely satisfactory 
when made of laminated wood. 

Following the trip thru the laboratory the visi- 
tors were taken to the experimental farm where a 
number of self feeders of different types were 
shown and thoroly explained to them. Drainage 
works were also explained and the use of fertilizer 
illustrated by exhibiting a cornfield in which va- 
rious kinds had been used. 


REVIVAL IN COOPERAGE DEMAND 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 12.—Manufacturers of both 
slack and tight cooperage stock report that within 
the last few weeks there has been a marked revival 
in demand, one manufacturer shipping more slack 
stock the last two weeks in July than for the first 
six months of 1919. The market is advancing, and 
is almost at the high level of last fall.’ Production 
conditions are bad. The rising hardwood market 
has caused the lumber manufacturers to bid up 
prices for logs and labor, and it is contended that 
this also has affected the attitude of labor, lessening 
its efficiency. 
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CROSS TIE MAKERS DISCUSS HIGH COSTS 


JACKSONVILLE, FiA., Aug. 9.—The Southeastern 
Cross-Tie Manufacturers’ Association met at the 
Mason Hotel nere Wednesday and pertected its 
organization, thereby completing the work that was 
started at a mass meeting of tie producers of 
Georgia, Florida and Alabama, which was held here 
July 18. 

Permanent officers were elected as follows: 

President—R. H. Paul. 

Secretary-treasurer—R. E. Bennett. 

Vice president Tampa district—HE. T. Young. 

Vice president Jacksonville district—S. S. Mathias. 

Vice president Tallahassee district—Rufus Penning- 


on. 
Vice president Pensacola district—C. M. Munson. 
Vice president Sanford district—C. BE. Melton. 
Vice president Brunswick (Ga.) district—J. P. Dav- 
enport. 
Vice president Valdosta (Ga.) district—L. 8. Brown. 


Secretary-Treasurer’s Report on Organization 


The meeting was called to order by R. E. Ben- 
nett, who at the preceding meeting had been elected 
temporary president. Mr. Bennett reported on a 
form of organization, which form was approved. 

Mr. Bennett in his address touched upon some 
very vital matters relating to the marketing and 
production of cross ties. He emphasized the neces- 
sity of team work. The supply of tie timber is 
steadily shrinking while the cost of production just 
as steadily advances. Further he said, ‘‘It should 
be borne in mind that if with the increased freight 
rates, the ultimate cost goes beyond a certain point, 
the railroads in self defense will be compelled to 
resort to substitutes. It is, therefore, a matter of 
mutual interest that the situation be viewed broadly 
as a whole and the economic features of production 
and sale be given careful consideration. Increased 
profit must largely be derived as a result of the 
elimination of waste and the practice of such 
economics as are possible by codperation thru or- 
ganization, impossible to the individual.’’ 

Mr. Bennett then pointed out the necessity of 
standardization of inspection before any uniform- 
ity of inspection is obtained. He advocated the 
establishment of standard grades to be determined 
by representatives of the ultimate consumer and 
representatives of the producers and the grades to 
be made standard for the association. 

‘¢There appears to be no valid reason,’’ said Mr. 
Bennett, ‘‘why cross ties should not be warehoused 
as well as cotton naval stores or any other staple 
commodity and a. liberal advance secured when 
there is a temporary stagnation in the market; a 
local shortage of equipment; the need of accumula- 
tion for cargo shipments or when for any other 
reason it is found desirable to defer sale.’’ 

The matter of financing has been taken up with 
some of the leading financial corporations engaged 
in specialized banking and the hope is that a 
means will be worked out whereby the financing of 
warehoused cross ties will be taken eare of. 

In speaking of prices, Mr. Bennett said, ‘‘ From 
authentic information that we have been able to se- 
cure we are now working up an analysis of the 
prices. obtained from the principal eastern roads 
during the 5-year prewar period, to show, month 
by month, the price per thousand feet board meas- 
ure obtained f. o. b. south Atlantic ports. From 
this we expect to secure a comprehensive resume of 
the profits that have accrued to the middlemen un- 
der the destructive competitive conditions of the 
past. 

‘* We also will attempt to compile and chart, from 
another analysis, the percentage of seconds and 
rejects made by a number of principal buyers as 
indicative of their separate policies and as a guide 
as to what we may reasonably gain by the adoption 
of and adherence to a standard and a one-time in- 
spection.’’ 

New members were received as follows: 


William Nightingale, Jacksonville. 

W. P. Smith, Leno, Fla. 

O’Neal Tie & Lumber Co., Houston, Fla. 
Indian River Naval Stores Co., Malabar, Fla. 


G. W. Parker, Richland, Fla. 

L. H. Gray, Sanford, Fla. 

T. A. Stone, Ludowici, Ga. 

Yellow Pine Operators’ Co., Sanford, Fla. 


The Higher Cost of Tie Production 


There was considerable discussion as to the cost 
of tie stumpage and the discussion brought out the 
fact that stumpage costs have risen materially. 
This, with the other costs of tie making, makes the 
production cost of ties so high that several opera- 
tors present declared that they have, or will, shut 
down because operation would be at a loss. In 
this connection there was a discussion as to the 
radical inspection of ties which usually makes re- 
jects in the ratio of three rejected to two ac- 
cepted ties. It developed at this discussion that 
one of the main reasons for the present shortage 
of ties is because the railroads will not pay enough 
to induee the tie manufacturers who know what it 
sosts to make ties, to produce them at the prevail- 
ing prices. 

The report of the committee showing the in- 
crease@ eost of producing ties follows: 





StuMPaGE: The price of cross tie stumpage has in- 
creased by 40 to 50 percent within the last twelve 
months, due to the increased price of sawn lumber and 
the abnormally increased price of naval stores. In 
other words, timber owners are refusing to manufac- 
ture or sell stumpage for ties when they can realize 
more money for the stumpage for other purposes. 

MANUFACTURING: The price of cutting ties has in- 
ereased all the way from 30 to 50 percent, owing to 
the scarcity of tie makers and the high prices being 
paid by the sawmills for day labor, as well as other 
manufacturing plants. We also find, that a good per- 
centage of tie manufacturers are cutting ties behind 
the sawmill operation, which forces them to pay high 
prices for cutting scattering timber etc. 

HAULING: We find that oats and mixed feed have 
increased in price from 20 to 25 percent within the last 
twelve months and that hay has increased in price 
approximately 100 percent. The prices of wagons, 
harness and all necessary equipment for the operation 
of a tie camp have approximately doubled in price. 
We also find that teamsters who used to drive for $1.25 
to $1.50 a day are now being paid $2.50 to $3. They 
can hardly afford to work for less money on account of 
the high cost of living etc., and further, they can get 
these prices from sawmills and naval stores plants. 

Another thing we have to take into consideration is 
the fact that sap pine ties have to be hauled to the 
side tracks, whereas heart pine and cypress ties will be 
accepted along the main line of roads. In manufactur- 
ing green timber into ties we find that approximately 
75 percent of the ties will be saps, which will have to be 
hauled to the side tracks ; and 25 percent heart, which 
can be delivered at any point along the main line. 


The difference in haul generally amounts to from 1 
to 3 miles. This difference could be eliminated, of 
course, if arrangements could be made to have sap 
ties accepted along the main line at any point, the 

same as heart pine and cypress ties. 
Respectfully submitted, 
B. BE. Benner 
J.M. Oviver. ” 

Purpose of the New Organization 
After luncheon the constitution and bylaws were 
read and approved. The object of the organiza. 
tion was clearly set forth in the constitution, as 
follows: 

The object of this association shall be to secure a 


full understanding of the conditions surrounding the 
cross tie market in the territory covered by this assocj- 
ation; the establishment of uniform grades for the 
inspection of cross ties; to promote uniform customs 


and wages among manufacturers of cross ties ; to pro- 
cure and to furnish to its members such information as 
may tend to protect them against unbusinesslike 
methods of those with whom they may deal, and such 
other information as may be for the benefit of the 
members of the association; to protect the manufac. 
turer and the consumer of cross ties from unjust and 
unfair combinations and discriminations; to advocate 
and foster the practice of applied forestry as taught 
and promulgated by the Forest Department at 
Washington; and to propose and to carry out such 
other measures as may be deemed best for the welfare 
and in the interests of the manufacturers of cross ties 
who shall be members of this association. 





SUMMER CLUB MEETINGS AND OUTINGS — 


FOREST LABORATORY HAS BIG OUTING 

MapIson, Wis., Aug. 11.—On the shores of Lake 
Mendota, in a grove of what was variously identi- 
fied in the tree-guessing contest as mahogany, oak, 
and Douglas fir, 300 members of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory gathered last week for their annual 
midsummer picnic. It was a merry outing, from 
the moment when the steamer chartered by Dave 
White, the ship building expert, and George Hunt, 
marine-borer investigator, landed its passengers 
safely, to the time when Chairman Hicks announced 
that the abrasive tests on the maple flooring of 
the pavilion would have to be discontinued. 

The refreshment committee was happily chosen. 
It consisted of P. R. Hicks, the creosote expert, 
Wilbur Jones, the casein glue man, and Ernest 
Bateman, operator of the alcohol still. Results 
of the laboratory’s codperative tests on food boxes 
and candy erates furnished most of the eats. 

Besides the picnic lunch and dancing, there were 
two big feature stunts. One was a breeze stirring 
contest between two girl ball teams, the Wings and 

















A diving contest, in which “Slim” Norris, chief strut 
designer (center), proved his theory of streamline 
shapes. ‘Cap’ Winslow may be seen at the left 
thinking of his reduced appropriations. 








A breeze stirring contest between two laborator 
ball teams, the Wings and the Propellers. asia 


the Propellers, in which it is said the Propellers 
fanned fast and furiously and the Wings beat. 
The other was a diving contest, wherein Slim 
Norris, chief strut designer, proved his theory of 
stream-lined shapes by winning all events. 

The picnic was in the nature of a farewell party 
for the hundred members who are being dropped 
from the organization because of the scanty appro- 
priations. It was probably the largest affair of its 
kind which the laboratory staff will be able to pull 
off until Congress recognizes the good work the 
‘*lab.’? has been doing. 





DOINGS OF SAN FRANCISCO HOO-HOO 


San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 9.—C. Stowell 
Smith, Vicegerent Snark for the San Francisco Bay 
district, showed originality in holding a concatena- 
tion among the redwood trees at Olema, Marin 
County, on Saturday, Aug. 2. A representative 
body of Hoo-Hoo and ladies, numbering about 
thirty-five, made the trip by automobile. The 
‘*Nine’’ formed a parade and marched thru the 
town of Olema to the hotel, where they found A. 
A. Wiley, the lone kitten, who was to be initiated, 
and led him in state to Druids’ Hall, where the 
concatenation took place at 8 p.m. B. O. Wilson 
acted as Senior Hoo-Hoo. R. A. Hiscox, as Junior 
Hoo-Hoo, excelled himself in conducting the initia- 
tion, altho he had but one candidate to put thru. 
A. A. Wiley, assistant to C. Stowell Smith, secre- 
tary-manager of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, occupied the 
center of the stage thruout the ceremony, and he 
surely got his money’s worth. 

After the ceremony there was a dance, whieh 
was greatly enjoyed. 

On Sunday, the Hoo-Hoo made side trips, some 
going thru Bear Valley to the ocean, and others 
to Inverness or Bolinas. At Olema, the ladies of 
the party enjoyed tennis and croquet and rowing 
on the lake. All returned to San Francisco after % 
most enjoyable outing. 





SET DATE OF FIRST FALL MEETING 


EVANSVILLE, INpD., Aug. 11.—William S. Parting- 
ton, secretary and treasurer of the Evansville Lum- 
bermen’s Club, says he will soon send out notices 
for the first fall meeting of the Evansville Lum- 
bermen’s Club, which will be held at a local hotel 
on Tuesday evening, Sept. 9. Mr. Partington says 
there will be many important business matters pre- 
sented to the club for consideration at this meet- 
ing. 





YOUNG GIRL GUARDS MAINE FORESTS 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 11.—Some of the most val- 
uable timber groves in Maine’s forests are under 
the protection of Miss Alice Henderson, a girl of 
23, to whom belongs the distinction of being the 
only woman fire warden in that State. 

She spends her days in a steel tower on Mount 
Kineo, at an elevation of 800 or 900 feet, watehing 
for fires. Last season she spotted three fires and 
this season discovered five—the first of this season’s 
being of Misery Siding at Indian Pond, whieh 
became the largest blaze of the last two years. 

Miss Henderson was appointed by Forrest L. 
Colby, head of the Maine foresters. She Tae 
@ most unusual life for a young woman, 
alone in a small log gabin, 
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PROGRAM PREPARED FOR HOO-HOO ANNUAL 


At the meeting of local members of Hoo-Hoo on 
Wednesday, enough progress had been made on 
the program for the annual to be held at the 
Hotel Morrison in Chicago on Sept. 8 and 9 that 
an announcement concerning the proceedings may 
be made. Tho the program is still tentative, as 
some changes may be necessary, taken as a whole 
it will be carried out just as it is announced now. 
Tho several of the local Hoo-Hoo have lent a hand, 
most of the credit for the program arrangements is 
due Tom A. Moore, Jabberwock of the Supreme 
Nine, who has forgotten all about the ‘‘42-hour 
week’’ and ‘‘time and a half’’ for overtime in his 
efforts to perfect the program. What has been ar- 
ranged is as follows: 


OFFICIAL PROGRAM 


FIRST DAY, MONDAY, SEPT. 8 

Addresses of welcome—On behalf of the State, 
(speaker to be chosen). Response, Douglas Malloch. 
On behalf of the city, Harry H. Merrick, president 
Chicago Association of Commerce. Response, (speaker 
to be chosen). 

8:09 p. m.—Osirian Cloister meeting and initiation, 
convention hall, New Morrison Hotel. 

All Vicegerents, Past Vicegerents and Hoo-Hoo mem- 
bers in good standing belonging to the Order for two 
years or more are eligible to membership in the Cloister. 
Each one of the above may nominate one other Hoo- 
Hoo in good standing. Applications may be had at 
convention headquarters. 

SECOND DAY, TUESDAY, SEPT, 9 

9:09 a. m.—Opening of the twenty-eighth annual 
meeting, convention hall, the New Morrison Hotel, 
Snark of the Universe William A. Priddie, of Beaumont, 
Tex., presiding. 

‘Invocation— William Chalmers Covert, Pastor First 
Presbyterian Church. 

Addresses of welcome—On behalf of State (to be an- 
nounced later). Response, Douglas Malloch. On be- 
half of the city, Harry H. Merrick, president Chicago 
Association of Commerce and of the Great Lakes Trust 
Co. Response (to be announced later). 

Annual report of the Snark of the Universe— 
William A. Priddie. 

Annual report of the secretary-treasurer—E, D. 
Tennant. 

NO AFTERNOON SESSION 

2:09—In the afternoon those in attendance will 
enter automobiles provided by Chicago Hoo-Hoo for an 
automobile ride over Chicago boulevards starting from 
the New Morrison Hotel by way of Pershing Boulevard 
and visiting the Municipal Pier, thence thru Lincoln 
Park to Edgewater Beach Hotel, where refreshments 


will be served on the terrace overlooking Lake Michi- 
gan, returning by way of Sheridan Road to Diversey 
Boulevard, thence thru Humboldt Park, Garfield Park, 
Douglas Park, Washington Park and Jackson Park. 
Returning by way of Michigan Boulevard to the New 
Morrison Hotel. This trip will take Hoo-Hoo visitors 
along the shore of Lake Michigan where can be seen all 
manner of sports, such as boating, bathing, golf, tennis, 
roque baseball etc.—an ever-changing panorama of 
interest, 
EVENING SESSION 
8:09 p. m. sharp—Concatenation, 
Hotel. 
10 :09 p. m.—Vaudeville and smoker. 
FOR THE LADIES ONLY 
8:09 p. m.—Theatre party. 
THIRD DAY, WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 10 
9 :09 a. m.— Business session. 
Address by Julius Seidel. 
General discussion for good of the order. 
2:09 p. m.—Meeting called to order. 


New Morrison 





TOM A. MOORE OF CHICAGO; 
Jabberwock of the Supreme Nine 


General discussion for good of the order. 

Report of committees. 

Election of officers. ; 

Selection of place for twenty-ninth annual meeting 
for 1920. 

LADIES 

10:09 a. m.—Ladies will leave the New Morrison 
Hotel, with members of the ladies’ reception committee, 
for a shopping tour, visiting Marshall Field’s, where a 
special guide will conduct the party thru this great 
establishment. 

12 :09 p. m.—Luncheon, Marshall Field tea room. 


RECEPTION COMMITTEE: P. 8S. Fletcher, chairman ; 
H. H. Hettler, N. C. Mather, E “HL. Defebaugh, J. 
Dion, Elmer C. Hole, John J. Anderson, R. L. Andres, 
H. F, Arneman, William Clancy, E. A. Lang, B. B. 
Hooper, Douglas Malloch, J. H. Halpin, F. L. Johnson, 
jr., James S. Kemper, George T. Kerns, B. A. Mercadel, 
F. J. Pike, 7. Cc. Scanlan, J. G. Stadelman, Frank B 
Stone, E. A. Thornton, R. Cortis, C. H. Ketridge, 
George J. Pope and H. D. Welsh. 


LADIES’ RECEPTION COMMITTBE: Mesdames A. H. 
Ruth, George Wilson Jones, S. C. Bennett, Tom A. 
Moore, L. J. Pomeroy, L. E. Fuller, F. de Anguera, 
Miner E. Botts, Bolling Arthur Johnson, A. B. Cone, 
G. E. Burgoyne, A. B. Carson, F. M. Baker, Forest 
Lesech, A. L. Ford, J. J. Anderson, Truman Bledsoe ; 
and the Misses Evelyn and Elizabeth Anderson. 


Another meeting will be held on next Wednes- 
day to discuss further details for the annual. W. A. 
Priddie, of Beaumont, Tex., Snark of the Universe, 
has sent letters to members of the House of An- 
cients, the Supreme Nine and to the Vicegerents of 
Hoo-Hoo calling attention to the great interest be- 
ing manifested all over the country in the annual 
meeting and explaining why every member of the 
order that possibly can should attend. He styles 
the annual ‘‘the Great Victory Rejuvenation Meet- 
ing.’’ Hoo-Hoo is now in good shape, he says, 
all the old debts amounting to $12,000 have been 
cleaned up, the membership has increased and Hoo- 
Hoo today is in a stronger position than it ever has 
been. A call was made upon all the Vicegerents to 
hold a concatenation in August go that the member- 
ship may be brought up considerably before the 
annual, and also to arrange a delegation to attend 
the annual. The organization which has as its ob- 
jects health, happiness and long life, did not have 
an annual last year on account of the war, whieh 
makes it all the more desirable that the one this 
year shall be a banner gathering. 





WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Aug, 20—-Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
Beaumont, Tex. Monthly meeting. 


Aug, 20—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Open Competition Plan Meeting for the South- 
western District, Beaumont, Tex. 

Aug. 22—Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service Association, 
District No. 7. Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Aug. 28—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Charleston, Mo. Semiannual meeting. 

Sept. 5—Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service Agsociation, 
District No. 11, Deshler Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

Sept. 9-10—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Hotel Mor- 
rison, Chicago. 

Sept, 10—-Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee, Wis. Special meeting, 

Sept. 11-13—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tien, Hotel Pontchartrain, Detroit, Mich. 

Sept. 26-28—Northern Salesmanship Congress, Antigo, 
Wis. 


Oct. 1-4—National Safety Council, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Oct. 8-11—Pacific Logging Congress, Portland, Ore. 


TENTATIVE LOGGING CONGRESS PROGRAM 
PorTLAND, OrE., Aug. 9.—The following tentative 
program for the tenth session of the Pacifie Logging 
Congress, to be held in this city from Oct. 8 to 11 
has been announced: 
President’s Address. 
Secretary’s Report. 
Application of Compressed Air for Felling and Bucking 
Timber. 
i as Bilyeau, Astoria Marine Iron Works, Astoria, 
re. 
E. E. Thomas, Thomas Engineering Co., 





Portland, 


re. 
George L. Kraber (or W. C. Saunders), Shipbuilders’ 
Pneumatic Tool Co., Portland, Ore. 
meee, W. Wolfe, Red River Lumber Co., Westwood, 
alif. 
B. J. Brigham, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Vash, 
W. R. Ballord, Somers Lumber Co., Somers, Mont. 
Prof. S. H. Garf, department of experimental engi- 
neering, Oregon Agricultural College. 
The Auto Truck in Logging (illustrated by motion 
Pictures). 
. W. Barker, Barker Timber Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Caterpillar Traction for Logging Donkey. 
J, W. Hill, Holt Manufacturing Co., Portland, Ore. 
New Felling Saw. 
“7 W. Wolfe, Red River Lumber Co., Westwood, 


f. 
Welfare Work in Logging Camps. 
Simpson, Saginaw Timber Co., Aberdeen, Wash. 
Welfare pean reenane Men—HBlective Bunkhouse 
v. As Ruteutte, Bridal Veil Lumbering Co., Portland, 


Codpera tive Sick and Accident Insurance 
me qnorfinn Tharaldsen, L. L. L. L., "portiand, Ore. 


xe Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
Ce., Portland, Ore. (Followed by film.) 


Spokane, 


“Grazing Industry in the National Forests.” 

(Thru courtesy Department of Agriculture.) 

Accident Prevention. 

Film of California Industrial Accident Commission, 
showing accident prevention in mills and camps of 
California, presented by members of California 
Safety Commission. 

Accident Prevention. 

Report by chairman of committee and discussion by 
members of the industrial accident commissions of 
California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana 
and British Columbia. 

Use of Gasoline Engines for Logging. 
~ : alte MacFarlane & Phillips, Seattle, 
as. 
Track Lifting Machine. 

J. E. Norby, Portland, Ore. 

Self Propelled Gasoline Track Layer. 

J. H. Meister, Logging Superintendent Shevlin-Hixon 
Lumber Co., Bend, Ore. 

Aerial Logging System for Rough Country. 

— R. Taitt, North Fork Logging Co., Aerial, 
Vash. 

Monorail Logging System. 
Louis Everding, Arcata, Calif. 
Logging with Caterpillars in the Alps. 
Dan McGillicuddy, Aberdeen, Wash. 
Logging by Zeppelin. 

Robert Barr, Kelso, Wash. 

Combination Yarder and Loader with Stationary Boom. 

EK. W. Elfendahl, Modoc Lumber Co., Chiloquin, Ore. 

Carrying Logs by Suspended Cable. 

T. P. Jones, Potlatch Lumber Co., Bovill, Idaho. 

tomun Cost Accounts. 

Paul Webb, Seattle, Wash. 

William Whitfield, Portland, Ore. 

Electrical Installation at Snoqualmie Falls Lumber 
Company, Operation of Electric Donkey. 
Representative of Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., Sno- 
qualmie Falls, Wash. 
McLean Loading Boom. 
Claude C. McLean, Carson, Wash. 
Camp Laundries. 
Edward L. Moore, the American Laundry Machine 
Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Hlectric Dish Washing Machine. 
A. R. Baker, Hammond Lumber Co., Astoria, Ore. 
Camp Cafeteria. 
T. P. Jones, Potlatch Lumber Co., Bovill, Idaho. 
The Water Tube Boiler. 

Fred A. Ballen, Portland, Ore. 

Proper Reeling of New Line on a Logging Engine. 

— * ‘Serna English Lumber Co., Mt. Vernon, 

Yash. 
Overcoming Running of Steel on Heavy Grades. 

“_ Madigan, Wilson Bros. Co., Independence, 

ash. 
Handling of Creeping Rails on Steep Grades. 
Fred Powers, Smith-Powers Logging Co., Marshfield, 


Ore 
Film A. BR. F. 193, Operation of 20th Engineers in 
rance, 

(Courtesy committee on public information.) 
Address. 

Col. George H. Kelly, Portland, Ore. 
Continuation of last session’s committee reports. 

High Lead Suit—Joseph Irving, chairman 


Loggers’ Fire Prevention Committee—Hugh Henry, 
chairman. 
Railroad Construction—James O’Hearne, chairman. 
legeye Engineering and University Training—John 
- Van Orsdel, chairman. 


‘“ Musical Program. 
Y. M. 


C, A. Welfare Dinner. 


Saturday, Oct. 11. 
Trip to Bend, Ore. 


DISTRICT 11 SALESMEN TO MEET 


CLEVELAND, OnI0, Aug. 13.—Charles D. Crane, 
of Columbus, Ohio, secretary-treasurer of District 
No. 11 of the Southern Pine Salesmen’s Serviee 
Association, has sent out a ‘‘ gentle reminder’’ that 
the next regular meeting will be held at the Hotel 
Deshler in Columbus on Sept. 5. Invitations to fp 
present have been sent to the officers of the Ohfo 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, L. R. Pwtman, 
advertising manager of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, and President E. J. Hurst, of the sales 
and distribution committee of the Southern Pine 
Association. 

There will be an all-day meeting, with an asso- 
ciation luncheon at noon and dinner in the evening. 
It is suggested that those desiring to attend make 
their reservations directly or communicate with 
E. H. Mauk, 2236 Fulton Street, Toledo, Ohio, 
chairman of the entertainment committee. The 
recent monthly meeting of the distriet association 
was held'at Cleveland, and after a business diseus- 
sion the members motored to Cedar Point, near 
Sandusky, to attend the summer meeting of the 
Ohio Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 








TO EXHIBIT GUM AT STATE FAIRS 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 12.—C. E. Van Camp, 
manager of the gum department of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, will leave 
for Columbus, Ohio, this week where he will make 
a display of gum at the Ohio State fair at that 
point. The exhibit will eonsist of beautiful gimn 
panels and of the interior of rooms in whieh red 
gum is used as the finish. Various other attraetive 
designs will be shown. 

Mr. Van Camp will go from Columbus te In- 
dianapolis, from Indianapolis to Topeka, Kan., 
from the latter point to Memphis, and from Mem- 
phis to Texas. He will make exhibits at State fairs 
at all the points indieated with the exception of 
Memphis, where the display will be shown at the 
Tri-State fair. 
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ASSOCIATIONS DISCUSS TRADE TOPICS 


Southern Pine Salesmen Get Together in Regional Meetings— Joint Conference of Retailers, Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers to Consider Price Stabilization — Hardwood Manufacturers’ Resolutions Have “Punch” 


PINE SALESMEN ORGANIZE DISTRICT 

Kansas City, Mo., Aug: 12.—At a meeting last 
Tuesday, District No. 4 of the Southern Pine 
Salesmen’s Service Association was organized. 
The district comprises all Missouri west of Moberly 
and Iowa west of Des Moines and Nebraska. The 
officers elected are as follows: President, W. M. 
Baird, manager of the Tremont Lumber Co., Kan- 
sas City; vice president, Horace L. Barnes, city 
sales manager of the Missouri Lumber & Land 
Exchange Co., Kansas City; and secretary-treas- 
urer, Roy E. Stone, assistant: sales manager, Bow- 
man-Hicks Lumber Co., Kansas City. 

The meeting was called by L. R. Putman, director 
of advertising and trade extension of the Southern 
Pine Association, and those present included W. M. 
Beebe, general sales manager for the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co.; J. K. Wesson, general sales manager, 
Central Coal & Coke Co.; F. R. Watkins, general 
sales manager, Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange 
Co.; A. L. Brown, sales manager, Bowman-Hicks 
Lumber Co.; J. L. Porter, manager, Sabine Lumber 
Co.; R. G. Affleck, Central Coal & Coke Co.; C. W. 
Thornton and L. R. Schofield, southern pine depart- 
ment, Long-Bell Lumber Co.; C. L. Knowles, Long- 
Bell Lumber Co.; R. S. Price, manager of the tie 
and timber department of the Missouri Lumber 
& Land Exchange Co., all of Kansas City; R. A. 
Myer, sales manager, American Lumber Co., 
Merryville, La.;) H. B. Nichols, Central Coal & 
Coke Co., of Des Moines, Lowa; J. E. Moses, Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., Oskaloosa, Iowa; W. M. Simp- 
son, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Omaha, Neb.; R. K. 
Eaton, Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Ed Allen, Green Bay Lumber Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa; R. H. Vandoren, Tri-state Lum- 
ber Oo., and F. H. Hartshorn, manager of the 
Fourche River Lumber Co., Kansas City. 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. Beebe, 
who presided until officers were elected. Mr. Put- 
man spoke of the purposes of the organization and 








cially to examine the local wooden block pavement, 
which has proved very unsatisfactory. Mr. John- 
son said that the trouble in Little Rock had been 
that the right sort of material had not been used 
and the blocks had not been thoroly soaked in 
creosote. 

Those present at the meeting were C. H. Stevens, 
Memphis, president; A. D. Wicks, secretary and 
treasurer, Jackson, Miss.; M. L. Williams, Mem- 
phis; Will C. Dicks, Memphis; E.-H. Houston, 
Pine Bluff; Allen W. Bird, Crossett; W. H. Bur- 
roughs, Millville; A. E. Lamont, Malvern; T. C. 
Seymour, Wilmar; J. E. Finch, Malvern; H. V. 
Houck, Little Rock; L. C. Mitchum, Memphis; and 
T. P. Johnson, New Orleans. 





TO CONFER ON PRICE STABILIZATION 

Detroit, MicH., Aug. 11.—At a meeting held in 
Cleveland last week, at which were present retail 
lumber dealers from Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Toledo, 
Cleveland and Detroit, discussions along the lines 
of a possible stabilization of prices resulted in ‘the 
adoption of a resolution asking the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association to call a general 
meeting of dealers to be held in Chicago. At this 
meeting a conference will be held with manufac- 
turers and wholesalers on the subject.. President 
John J. Comerford, of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, in response to this resolution 
has issued a call for a meeting to be held in Chicago 
on Monday and Tuesday, August 18 and 19, at 
which it is hoped there will be present a large num- 
ber of dealers, as well as manufacturers and whole 
salers, who are interested in this vital question. 





OHIO RETAILERS AT THEIR ANNUAL 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Aug. 11.—When members of 
the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers 
gather annually at Cedar Point to map out their 
plan of campaign for the coming year, they take 
two days, one for the heavy work of real business, 


cially in dry stock. The belief was expressed that 
hardwood production for August would show ap 
increase over that for July but since the meeting 
the railroad strike has begun to tie up the moye- 
ment of logs to the mills and the production out. 
look is anything but encouraging. Demand is ex. 
cellent from both domestic and foreign souregs 
but foreign business is lighter. 

Mr. Gadd left Memphis today to attend the Open 
Competition Plan meeting of the association at 
Cincinnati, scheduled for tomorrow. 





IMPORTANT RESOLUTIONS PASSED 
CADILLAC, Micu., Aug. 12.—At the annual meet. 
ing of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association held at Mackinae Island, July 24 
some very pertinent resolutions were passed. These 
resolutions have just been made available to the 
publie and follow in full: 


WHEREAS, The joint committee on labor and educa- 
tion of the House and Senate have now under cop- 
sideration a proposition recommending legislation for 
the creation of a permanent Federal Employment 
Service; and 


WHEREAS, The war emergency that originally justi- 
fied this character of service has passed; therefore, 
be it 


Resolved, That obtaining and distributing informa- 
tion with respect to public employment and the plac- 
ing of unemployed persons so far as it is a public 
function belongs to the individual States and can be 
more efficiently performed by them in the light of 
local conditions ; and be it further 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this association 
that Congress should not pass any legislation inter- 
fering with this or any other problem, to handle which 
the local communities are better positioned than the 
Federal Government. 

WHEREAS, There is now pending before Congress a 
bill known as the Cummins Bill, S. 641; the same 
being a measure to restore to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission its prewar power; and 
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(1) Alex H, Cobham, the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., of Columbus and Cleveland; Ike Harris, the Western Lumber Co., of Columbus and Cleveland. 


(2) Left to right— 


George Houston, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Cleveland; Harry Mauk, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., Toledo; Fred Moore; Charles D. Crane, Kirby Lumber Co., Columbus. 
(3) R. R. Adams, Central West Coal & Lumber Co., Columbus; D. W. Winn, D. W. Winn Lumber Co., Dayton; (4) Dr. Thomas Gray, the Gray Lumber Co., Cleveland 


OHIO LUMBERMEN ENJOYING THEMSELVES AT THE RECENT CONVENTION AT CEDAR POINT 


gave valuable information on the methods of ad- 
vertising and exploiting southern pine, emphasiz- 
ing the necessity of following up advertising by 
the association. Mr. Putman suggested that future 
meetings be open to retail lumber dealers, thereby 
increasing the spirit of codperation and obtaining 
from them valuable pointers in catering to the re- 
tail trade. Short talks were made by several mem- 
bers. Mr. Putman was given a vote of thanks 
for his efforts in getting the organization started. 

It is the purpose of the district organization to 
have monthly meetings. The first of these prob- 
ably will be called for the first Friday in September. 


LitTLE Rock, Ark., Aug. 9.—The Southern Pine 
Salesmen’s Service Association, of Districts 6 and 
9, met at a luncheon at the Marion Hotel yesterday 
for the purpose of discussing conditions and selling 
problems in their districts. The two districts in- 
clude the states of Arkansas, Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Louisiana east 
of Lake Charles. One of the most important things 
discussed was the use of southern pine paving 
dlocks for street paving. : 

T. P. Johnson, of New Orleans, came here espe- 


the other for such recreation as the boardwalk and 
beach at the old Point affords. The accompanying 
illustrations show the members indulging in the 
latter pastime Aug. 2, at the close of the convention. 
The pictures were taken by the gifted artist, John 
W. Enoch, of his own company, in the Hippodrome 
Building, Cleveland, and show some of the cele- 
braties in lumberdom in the Buckeye State. 


oO 


OPEN COMPETITION PLAN IN SESSION 


MeEmPpHIs, TENN., Aug. 11.—The hardwood mar- 
ket is becoming more stable around the present high 
level, according to the discussion of those who 
attended the Open Competition Plan meeting of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion for the Memphis territory at the Hotel Gayoso 
last Friday. There were more than 100 lumbermen 
present. F. R. Gadd, manager of statistics for 
this organization, presided. 

Figures submitted by Mr. Gadd showed that 
hardwood production in this territory for July 
showed an increase of 11 percent over June, stand- 
ing at 76 percent against 65 percent. Stocks were 
shown to have suffered another slight loss during 
the month and it was admitted that there is still 
a tendency toward decrease in this item, espe- 


WHEREAS, The public interest demands that power 
heretofore exercised by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission be restored to it; therefore be it 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association that the Cummins 
Bill should be approved by Congress. 


WHEREAS, The League of Nations proposal is now 
pending before the Senate of the United States; and 


WHEREAS, The plan would inevitably involve this 
nation in the economic and political confusion of 
Europe; and 

Wuenrsas, The people of the United States can best 
make free institutions safe for the world by first 
demonstrating to the world that we, as a free people, 
are ourselves capable of free government. This great 
example will be of more certain benefit to Europe and 
the world than the subjecting of our great adventure 
to the many entangling alliances with foreign powers; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Michigan Hardwood Manufactur 
ers’ Association, that it is the sense of this organiza- 
tion that the League of Nations should be defeated of 
at least so amended as to make the instrument powél- 
less to involve this country in the quarrels of Europe. 


The secretary was instructed to send copies of 
these resolutions to the Michigan representatives 
in Congress.. 
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TO ATTEND PRICE STABILIZATION MEET 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 13.—Joseph O’Neil, vice 
resident of the O’Neil Lumber Co. and a director 

in the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 

tion and in the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange 

(retailers), will attend the special meeting of 

the directors of the National association at Chi- 

cago next Monday, when the question of the sta- 
pilization of lumber prices will be considered and 
an effort made to prevent inflation of prices, 

Mr. O’Neil last week wired President John 
Comerford, of the National, asking for action. 
His telegram follows: 

‘¢Believe it imperative action be taken by Na- 
tional to resist further inflation of lumber prices, 
otherwise violent reaction will result and dealers 
will be victims. We owe it to members of asso- 
ciation to protect their interests in this matter. 
Let us get ourselves on record at once.’’ 

Mr. Comerford informed Mr. O’Neil as to the 
meeting at Cleveland last week, when the ques- 
tion of pricvs was considered, also as to the de- 
cision to hold a special meeting at Chicago. 





ACCOUNTANTS AGREE ON COST REPORT 


New ORLEANS, LA., Aug. 11.—R. M. Rickey, gen- 
eral accountant of the Southern Pine Association, 
has returned here after winding up a series of dis- 
trict conferences at Beaumont, Tex., Mobile, Ala., 
Laurel, Miss., Alexandria, La., Little Rock, Ark., 
and Kansas City. As a result of these conferences 
the temporary form of statement for reporting 
monthly costs was perfected. The form was orig- 
inally drafted by the district chairmen of the ac- 
eountants’ organization to give effect to the con- 
clusions reached at the conference held last March. 
The statement, in its final form, was adopted by a 
substantial majority vote. 

It is pointed out that this statement was designed, 
not as a cost system, but as a means of obtaining a 
uniform treatment of the same character of ex- 
penses. Mr. Rickey announced that it would now 








be possible for the association to issue a descrip- 
tive booklet giving all details and containing sug- 
gestions and recommendations for keeping the 
books on a monthly basis. Subscribers will of 
course be free to accept or reject these. 

At each of the conferences Mr. Rickey explained 
the bureau of internal revenue questionnaire which 
the Treasury Department is to send out in the near 
future. 


SAYS ENGLAND WILL BUY MUCH LUMBER 

San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 9—Members of 
the Douglas Fir Club were addressed last Tuesday 
by Edward A. Christenson, president of Sudden & 
Christenson, who recently returned from Europe, 
after having secured orders for twenty-two ship- 
loads of railroad ties, which are now about filled 
by the mills. He gave out some interesting facts 
regarding the European situation. In his opinion, 
American lumber manufacturers will be able to 
do a good deal of business with England, but not 
very much with France. The class of buildings 
used in France does not eall for very much lumber. 
England will need large quantities of lumber. It 
is not known just where the orders will be placed, 
but the Pacifie coast ought to be able to get a 
good proportion. It ought to adopt grading rules 
for such business that will conform more to the 
European requirements. Norway has been fur- 
nishing very fine grades of lumber for the English 
market. Each piece of lumber is stamped with 
the grade, the mark being easily understood by the 
buyers. 








TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION STILL GROWING 


New OrtEANS, La., Aug. 11.—S. T. Aleus & Co. 
were added to the membership of the New Orleans 
office of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. 
This is the third big concern in New Orleans to 
take out membership in the association this month, 
which shows its rapid growth and increasing in- 
fluence in this territory. The New Orleans office, 
in charge of A. C. Bowen, district manager, was 


moved from Alexandria, La., to New Orleans.on 
June 2. W. B. Morgan, secretary of Aleus & Co., 
was formerly president of the Morgan Veneer Co. 
of Marche, Ark., and was one of the organizers of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. 





SOUTHERN PINER VISITS EIGHT: STATES 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Aug. 11.—Secretary-manager 
J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Association, 
returned yesterday from a six weeks’ automobile 
tour thru Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin. He 
recommends such a trip as a eure for worries over 
Bolshevism. Farmers are prosperous and working 
at top capacity to break all farm production ree- 
ords. They are firm believers in private property 
rights, untouched by present day agitations and 
are holding tight to the tested and proved Ameri- 
ean ideals. 

On the farms he found evidences of the success 
of the building campaign—new barns, silos, eribs 
and other structures going up by the hundred. The 
retail lumber dealers reported business good ani 
prospects excellent. While there were occasional 
kicks about price advances, most dealers appre- 
ciate the fact that lumber quotations are relatively 
lower than those on other commodities. He found 
that retailers were keeping in close touch with the 
association’s advertising campaign and thoroly 
recognized the merits of ‘‘the wood of service.’’ 





SYNDICATE BUYS CANADIAN SAWMILL 


The sawmill of the Canadian Puget Sound Lum- 
ber Co., at Victoria, B. C., has been purchased by 
a syndicate of eastern lumbermen, headed by W. 
D. Connor, of Marshfield, Wis. The new company 
which will do business under the title Canadian 
Puget Sound Lumber & Timber Co. (Ltd.), is 
capitalized at $3,500,000. It is to hold half the 
capital stock in the Cameron Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
Victoria. 





-NORTHERN PINERS HOLD SEMIANNUAL MEET 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 12.—Resolutions sub- 
mitted by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, opposing Government ownership of 
railroads and Government guarantees of railroad 
income, but favoring liberal financial policies in- 
cluding Government loans to weak roads, were 
adopted unanimously today, at the semiannual meet- 
ing of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. President R. G. Chisholm presided at the meet- 
ing, which was at the Hotel Radisson. Other issues 
submitted by the National association were passed 
over without action, or referred to the legislative 
committee for further consideration. The legis- 
lative committee was given power, if thought de- 
sirable, to add to the association’s representation 
on the National legislative committee, to the extent 
of one member from each congressional district in 
association territory. 

An informal discussion of market conditions 
showed all the mills loaded up with orders and 
far behind on shipments, for lack of labor to load 
cars. There was no serious complaint of ear short- 
age. 

The reading of the minutes of the annual meet- 
ing was dispensed with by motion, and the report 
of R. W. Wetmore, treasurer, then was presented 
and approved. The report of F. W. Gratz, auditor, 
was also approved. The treasurer’s report fol- 
lows: 

RECEIPTS 
salance carried forward from Jan. 


RU io: 6x: 6 0d nis Sle dn ce 9c SOA 
Receipts numbers 5618 to 5684 in- 
es ACE re ey ere 4,682.55 


$13,724.02 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Paid by vouchers 3123 to 3203 inclusive....$ 7,345.19 


Leaving balance in treasury this date..$ 6,378.83 
Secretary’s Report 


.W. A. Ellinger, acting secretary, then presented 
his report, which follows in part: 


The first half of 1919 witnessed the passing from 
our midst two of our officers. Barely had our members 
returned to their respective homes from attending 
he annual meeting of the association when the news 
of Secretary H. S. Childs’ death came. Mr. Childs 
Served the association long and faithfully, having be- 
gun his service as an inspector in February, 1896, when 
the organization bore the name of Mississippi Valley 
umbermen’s Association. In August, 1900, he was 
made chief inspector and in September, 1909, he 
assumed the duties of secretary in addition, holding 
ie position of secretary and chief inspector until his 

On May 15 the hand of death claimed S. J. Cusson, 
of Virginia, Minn., who served as second vice presi- 
dent of the association during 1917 and 1918, and was 
lected first vice president at the annual meeting last 
anuary. Mr. Cusson was also a member of our legis- 
tive committee. 

Our membership 


at the annual meeting was seven- 
- Since that time the International Lumber Co., 
of International Falls, Minn., withdrew, leaving our 
nt membership sixteen. 
Weekly reports received from our members show the 


production for the first six months of 1919 to have 
heen 81,837,624 feet, shipments 101,061,471 feet, or- 
ders received 66,053,606 feet, and an average of seven 
members reporting each week. As weekly reports were 
not collected until the latter part of 1918, we have no 
comparative figures for the first six months of last 
year. 

The work performed by our two inspectors the first 
half of this year has been of the usual routine char- 
acter. They have made the regular yard inspections at 
the plants of our members, and have handled fifty 
claim inspections, 72 percent of which were against 
non-members. 

A new edition of grading rules was issued April 1, 
containing a list of the standard sizes for dressed 
lumber adopted at the semiannual meeting of the asso- 
ciation in August, 1917. Other than this addition 
there are no changes since the previous issue. 

Various traffic matters of a national scope have been 
brought to the attention of our members thru Donald 
D. Conn, who represents our association on the trans- 
portation committee of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Among these is another pros- 
pective general advance in freight rates. A letter bal- 
lot has been taken to ascertain the attitude of our 
members toward this question, and it has developed 
that they were practically all opposed to an advance 
in lumber rates, but were almost equally divided as 
to manner of advance preferred if an advance is 
inevitable. Some preferred to have it on a percentage 
basis, whereas others favored a flat increase in cents 
a hundred pounds. 


Speeches and Committee Reports 


George N. Harder, president of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
was called on and extended the greetings of that 
association. He said he hoped no one would feel 
humiliated at meeting a hemlock man, now that 
hemlock has acquired such a proud position on the 
market. He remarked that the association mills 
produce also 52 percent of the birch output of the 
country. 

Mr. Harder announced that at a recent meeting 
in Milwaukee, the association went on record as 
opposed to the use of railroad equipment in load- 
ing lumber except in ease of a bona fide order, 
in other words, favoring abolition of the transit 
ear privilege as a means of conserving cars for 
legitimate trade. 

Brief reports were made for the bureau of grades, 
by C. E. MeGibbon, the railroad committee, by 
C. H. Miller, and the legislative committee, by 
F. J. Darke. Mr. Miller said that under present 
conditions all railroad matters pending are of 
national scope and are cared for by the National 
association committee. 

When called on for a report from the white 
pine bureau, George F. Lindsay introduced R. F. 
Whitehead, of New York, editor of the Architec- 
tural Monograph, who declined to make a speveh 
but asked for opinions on the publication. L. 8. 
Case said that he considered it the one thing the 
association is doing that is worth while. It de- 
veloped that the bureau, for financial reasons, has 


discontinued sending the Monograph to dealers — 


except in cases in which they have asked for it, 


about 3,500 out of 11,000 still being on the list. 
Mr. Case expressed regret and thought the publica- 
tion should still be sent to all dealers. Mr. White- 
head said this would entail an expense of $5,000 to 
$6,000 a year additional. President R. G. Chisholm 
and Mr. Case agreed to see whether this could not 
be raised by subseription. 


General Discussion and Appointments 


It was suggested that the service to dealers 
might get an expression as to the desirability of 
25-32 inch lumber as against 13-16 inch. This 
brought out the usual differences of opinion among 
manufacturers over this question. All agreed that 
with present labor costs the charge of 50 cents a 
thousand for surfacing lumber is wholly inadequate. 

President Chisholm appointed L. 8. Case, H. C. 
Hornby and C. E. MeGibbon as a nominating com- 
mittee. They made the following recommenda- 
tions: First vice president, to succeed the late 
S. J. Cusson, A. J. Taylor, Cloquet, Minn.; second 
vice president, to fill vaeaney, Asher Boyles, Vir- 
ginia, Minn.; member of legislative committee to 
sueceed Mr. Cusson, T. S. Whitten, Virginia, 
Minn. 

Mr. Case moved the appointment of George F. 
Lindsay, President Chisholm and T. S. Whitten as 
a committee to draw up suitable resolutions on the 
death of Mr. Cusson and of H. 8. Childs, late see- 
retary of the association, and enter them on the 
association records. This was carried. 

A communication from the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, requesting expressions 
of opinion on the subjeet of income tax question- 
naires, was read but no action was taken. L. S. 
Case announced that St. Paul attorneys have worked 
out interesting opinions on the subject, and that 
members of the association are to be asked to a 
conference in St. Paul, in September, with an offi- 
cial of the Treasury Department. A request for 
an opinion on the railroad wage question and its 
effect on rates and the cost of living was not acted 
on, but was referred to the legislative committee. 
No action was taken on the issue as between a rail- 
road rate increase on a flat basis and a percentage 
basis. Practically all members are interested in 
other sections of the country where the flat rate 
basis is desired, whereas in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin @ percentage basis would be more desirable. 

Walter A. Ellinger, who has been acting secre- 
tary of the association since the death of H.-S. 
Childs last winter, was elected secretary at a meet- 
ing of the board of directors following the associa- 
tion meeting. Mr. Ellinger has been connected 
with the association nearly eight years, serving as 
assistant to Mr. Childs until. the latter’s death. 
No successor to Mr. Childs as chief inspector was 
chosen.: The inspection work is in the hands of 
two inspectors working under the bureau of grades. 
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France’s Economy of Wood Cut During War 
Will Restrict the Market for Softwoods 


[By AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Staff Representative] 


RHEIMS, FRANCE, July 8.—The reconstruction of the 
devastated regions of France is progressing in a most 
disappointing manner. In fact there is no progress at 
all. Eight months after the cessation of hostilities 
thru the signing of the armistice one finds the war area 
in almost exactly the same chaotic and bewildering 
state as when the cannons roared, just as complete a 
picture of desolation and ruin and virtually as deserted 
of civilian population. No city, town or village, or 
even isolated farm house, particularly in the broad 
belt running thru the country along the old Hindenburg 
line, has escaped destruction ; today they are all vast 
heaps of stone and debris with a naked gray wall 
sticking up here and there; as if the shelling had 
ceased only this morning. The only noticeable differ- 
ence in past and present aspect is that the debris, 
which after the bombardment filled the streets, has been 
removed from the principal thorofares to permit free 
passage and has been thrown back on the former site 
of the building. This, however, was mostly an accom- 
plishment of war time, which was made necessary for 
military purposes and can therefore hardly be chalked 
up as a step toward reconstruction. In the larger 
towns where there are sidewalks even these are im- 
passable, and pedestrians and vehicles alike must 
keep to the center of the street. 

Among the ruins there naturally are some buildings 
which required comparatively little repair to make them 
habitable, in a manner, and these have been sought out 
and are being repaired with all possible speed, usually 
by the former occupants, perhaps aided by a few 
German war prisoners. Shell holes are being filled 
in, windows replaced and other minor repairs made, 
crudely in many instances but well enough to render 
the buildings habitable. Some of the houses have been 
struck by shells which demolished only half of them 
or the upper stories but did little damage to the other 
half or to the ground floor, in which case a rearrange- 
ment of partitions and a few minor alterations and 
repairs have been made and the part of the house that 
remained intact is again inhabited. 


No Progress Made Toward Reconstruction 


But such houses are few in number. The Germans 
did a complete job on the vast majority of them and 
their sites must be entirely cleared off and they must 
be entirely rebuilt before they can again become 
homes. And this is the essential work of reconstruction 
which will have to be undertaken before any progress 
can be made; but when this will be undertaken is 
something which can not even be prophesied. Many 
of the business men in the States, perhaps most of 
them, were of the opinion at the time of the signing 
of the armistice that the start would be made within 
six months, or as soon as spring opened up sufficiently 
to permit outdoor work. It was thought that the 
winter would be spent in perfecting plans for recon- 
struction and that not a moment of time would be 
permitted to go to waste. But the middle of the 
summer has now passed without any progress being 
madg and, what is worse, without a systematic plan 
of procedure being formulated. Everything is chaos, 
not only in the physical things but also in the minds 
of the authorities; and at present it looks as if it 
will be years instead of months before the reconstruc- 
tion will seriously start. 

The reconstruction, when it becomes a fact instead 
of a matter for speculation as at present, will require 
materials—vast quantities of materials. In the mind 
of the lumberman instantly arises the question: How 
much lumber? And: How much of it will the 
United States supply? ‘To the first question the answer 
will be: In individual undertakings insignificant 
amounts, but in the gross a very important quantity ; 
and to the second: Very little. The AmMeRICAN LuM- 
BERMAN’S representative has traveled extensively over 
the battlefields of France, the scenes of the future 
reconstruction, and thru looking into every nook and 
cranny for information has reached the conclusion that 
so far as he is concerned all the elaborate, premature 
statistics on the subject which he studied in the States 
may be consigned to the wastebasket when he returns. 
These statistics, absurd as they are when contrasted 
to facts, were valuable merely for the temporary cheer 
they lent to the lumbermen, which probably will be 
considerably outbalanced by the gloom which must 
follow their disproval by actual developments. Noth- 
ing near the amount of buildng lumber from the States 
that some of the optimistically inclined figured on will 
enter into the reconstruction of France; very little, to 
the contrary. Understand that the building trade is 
here spoken of, no mention being made of the industrial 
trade, regarding which a more optimistic, tho even at 
that not particularly cheerful report, can be made. 


A Little Wood Goes a Long Way in France 


Before further remarks are made it might be well to 
consider the standard type of building construction in 
France. Stone is the universal construction material 
here, as brick is in Great Britain, and very little wood 
enters into a building outside of the flooring. In the 


_larger buildings the framework is entirely of steel and 


the floors often of tile or finished stone, but as often 
of wood; but the only other parts made of wood are 
the doors and sash. In the smaller buildings in the 
cities floors are almost always of wood, but in the 
village and the country are generally of cheap tile or 
native stone—in the case of upper stories laid over 
rough boards. Outside of this, in all these smaller 
buildings the only things of wood are the floors and 
rooof beams with rafters, the doors and window frames. 
There is no vertical frame work whatever, the walls 


being built of stone all the way up, and the horizontal 
floor beams being fitted into niches in these stone 
walls to run across to other niches in the opposite wall, 
without being connected together with or supported by 
any other pieces of wood. The roof is constructed with 
a beam—not always a thick one—running from peak to 
peak of the gables. From this beam are run the rafters, 
every foot and a half or so, for the ends of which 
niches are also provided in the stone walls, and across 
them at regular intervals are nailed thin, narrow strips 
of wood much like our lath to serve as the bed for the 
tile roof covering. These narrow strips of wood 
usually are not articles of any other than local com- 
merce, as they are for the most part not manufactured, 
like lath, but the product of a neighboring woodlot and 
split by a peasant who thus manages to increase his 
income thru sales to local builders. The floor and roof 
beams as often as not are merely roughly hewed on 
handsawed logs of small diameter, also from the 
neighboring woodlot. 

A little wood goes a long way in the French house, 
and were it not for the partiality of everybody who 
ean afford it to a wood floor the trade in building lum- 
ber would be extremely limited indeed. 

But there are thousands upon thousands of destroyed 
houses in northern France which will have to be re 
built, and the aggregate of the requirements of lumber 
consequently will be enormous. But before discussing 
some of the methods by which these requirements will 
be met it is necessary to understand the chief and 
ever-present trait of the Frenchman, peasant, villager 
and townsman alike, which is best explained by Wash- 
ington Irving thus: “The Frenchman has a wonderful 
facility at turning small things to advantage. None 
can be gay and luxurious on smaller means; none 
requires less expense to be happy. He practices a kind 
of gilding in his style of living, and hammers out 
every guinea into gold-leaf.’’ Economy is a specialty 
of the Frenchman. Before the war he practiced it to 
the utmost, in building his home as in all other things. 
He built of stone because stone was cheap, and used as 
little wood as possible because wood was dear in com- 
parison. After the war still greater economy will have 
to be practiced. He will continue to build of the 
cheapest materials, and he will turn every scrap he can 
find into advantage. 


French Will Salvage Much Wood 


The materials of the destroyed buildings to a large 
extent are not in themselves destroyed, but are fit for 
re-use and are being salvaged wherever any reconstruc- 
tion is being done. In the States we heard so much 
about formerly prosperous towns which now are noth- 
ing more than heaps of pulverized stone that we got the 
idea that such lamentable condition was general. There 
are such towns, mostly within that narrow and not 
very long belt on the former British front over which 
battle raged to and fro for nearly five years and where 
neither town nor tree, stone nor cultivated field remain ; 
but it is not true of the largest part of the battlefield. 
Cities and towns by the hundreds have been utterly 
ruined and will have to be rebuilt en toto, but they 
were not subjected to such continuous fire as would 
pulverize them, and in most of them there is enough 
building material fit for salvage to rebuild a very fair 
percentage of the houses. The shock of falling merely 
knocked the mortar from between the stones, and 
nearly all of them can and will be used again. The 
steel almost always is so badly twisted that it can be 
used only after being remelted; but there is a tre- 
mendous amount of floor and roof beams, door planks 
and even more delicate things of wood, which are still 
in excellent shape. It seems queer that many of 
them have not been more crushed and splintered than 
they have ; but those which have been partly splintered 
will be resawed into some sort of usable material. 

When the American lumberman reckons that the 
timber that the military sawmills sawed into trench 
lumber during the war merely went to waste econom- 
ically and would impoverish France of native timber 
to such an extent that she would be compelled to buy 
abroad for the reconstruction, he is mistaken. Every 
stick of that trench lumber will be put to account—and 
that is a feature which knocks a great big hole in the 
Statistics previously referred to. It is surely no exag- 
geration to say that there are in Allied and German 
trenches, dug-outs and other military works, billions of 
feet of lumber and timbers which will be used again, 
representing energetic production during the war in 
French, British and German forests alike. The writer 
has noticed with amusement that most visitors to the 
battlefield dread entering the dark, uninviting dug-outs 
and tunnels which burrow the ground thruout the 
battle zone. They seem quite content to view the 
external works and to peer into the ones underground. 
Perhaps most of the lumbermen who have investigated 
the situation over here have done likewise. But if they 
had gone beneath the surface they would have been 
astonished to find something having a very great bear- 
ing on their business. Practically every dug-out of 
permanent character is well built, with the walls and 
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roof and very often also the floor of tightly fitted, 
thick boards or planks, and the whole often braced by 
enormous timbers. The tunnels, which often wind for 
considerable distances, will yield large quantities of 
lumber, and timbers especially. All along the Hinden- 
burg line, and for miles to the rear of both opposing 
front positions, are found these and other works, such 
as artillery positions, etc., which have consumed ines. 
timable quantities of wood. And the surprise is the 
excellent manufacture of this lumber, particularly 
perhaps within the lines of the Germans—who, by the 
way, received much wood from the great Polish forests 
—and the fine condition of most of this materia], 
despite the unfavorable underground and unprotecteg 
situation. 
Abandoned Trenches Yield Large Supplies 

And the peasants are making full use of this source 
of supply of timber. Few have yet returned to their 
old, destroyed homes, but those who have are working 
hard to rebuild them. It is an interesting sight, even 
tho to watch them work is to realize that the fond 
dreams of the past of an enormous lumber trade with 
France are thus going to smash. The whole family, 
from father and mother to the smallest tot who can lift 
a stone, are at work, first in clearing off the old site 
and piling the usable materials to one side and throw- 
ing the unusable to another—and they seem inventive 
enough to find use for most anything, just as Washing- 
ton Irving said they were. When that work is done 
there usually remains at least one standing or partly 
standing wall, and with this beginning work progresses 
slowly but surely. When a floor or roof beam is needed 
and there is not one in the salvage father takes the 
donkey and the cart and goes for one to the nearest 
dug-out. Likewise if the old door is unserviceable, he 
goes and rips a few planks from the wall of some 
dug-out and from them makes a new door, quite often 
as good as the old one. 

This is how the frugal peasant and villager will work, 
He perhaps built the house himself, and he will rebuild 
it. He will buy the materials he can not get for 
nothing, and that is all. The result will be, in our 
estimation, a mean and dingy home; but his home 
always was dingy, and he will be quite happy in it as 
reconstructed. 

The cities will work in much the same way. The 
scene here at Rheims illustrates the procedure clearly. 
Rheims was a large and prosperous town, in its day, of 
110,000 population. Today it is a great scrap heap with 
less than 6,000 population, citizens whose homes sus- 
tained only minor and reparable damage. Reading 
about it will give no real idea of the extensive devasta- 
tion in this city; it will surprise and awe the best 
informed visitor. Not that it is completely pulverized; 
there are still many standing walls, and from going 
thru the city one can still form a fairly good idea of 
what kind of a town it used to be; but there are very 
few houses which have more than one wall—which, 
strangely enough, often happens tu be an outside one— 
and no dwellings that have been untouched by the shell 
fire. Rheims today looks as it must have looked just 
after the Germans ceased firing at it. In it, as in all 
the devastated cities which the writer has visited, 
nothing tangible toward reconstruction has as yet been 
done; not even the work of clearing away the debris. 
True, there are many gangs of lazy German prisoners 
of war at work on this, mostly in the suburbs, assisting 
returned villagers in making way for a new home, but 
the results of their labor, in contrast with that which 
remains, is hardly visible. It will take a very long 
time, with better hands than the indifferent Germans 
make, to prepare the city for actual construction. 

A few kilometers to the north of Rheims, on the 
road to Chemin des Dames and Laon, one meets large 
gangs of Portuguese, Spaniards and Italians, as well 
as of prisoners of war, who are at work refilling 
trenches and dugouts, removing barbed-wire entangle- 
ments, and generally remaking the country. These 
gangs are covering up no wood of any kind in refilling 
the trenches, and are not burning up any entanglement 
posts. On the contrary, one meets on the road frequent 
wagon loads of timbers, planks and general lumber 
bound from the trenches to Rheims, where they will 
either be put into immediate use in reconstruction or 
stored against future requirements. Where the gangs 
are now working the old front merely begins and the 
military works are of small importance; but as they 
move on they will get into that vast zone stretching 
from within a few kilometers of Rheims to beyond Laon 
where Hindenburg had made up his mind to stay until 
the French had made up their minds to leave—and 
here is where the salvage will be important. 


Everywhere Is Evidence of Economy of Wood 


Further evidence of the frugality of the natives is 
secured on walking thru the forests which have been 
in the line of battle. The writer’s personal opinion is 
that the country’s loss thru destruction of forests by 
shell fire is not as heart-breaking as tales would have 
it. There are bits of forest lands, within the narrow 
belt previously referred to principally, where nothing 
more than charred stumps remain; there are others 
along the old Hindenburg line with the trees pointing 
straight heavenward without one branch or leaf to hide 
their nakedness, and still others where the trees have 
been so broken, during some furious battle raging 
among them, that they are impenetrable jungles. But 
most forests within that small part of France known 
as the battle zone are not so badly off, and in all of 
them salvage is practiced. The sound trees and those 
whose wounds will heal are left standing, the hope 
lessly broken trees which will yield lumber are being 
converted into logs for shipment to some nearby 8aw- 
mill, and the rest, branches and all, into cordwood, 
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which one will see in large quantities neatly piled 
along the road. Even the leaves are gathered up for 
fuel. Thus, when the peasants and villagers of the 
locality have gone thru the wood one could never tell 
that a battle had raged within its confines or had been 
made the object of shell fire, and there are still numer- 
ous trees standing and flourishing. 

Passing thru the country back of the lines one fre- 
quently gets a view of some of the numerous portable 
sawmills which were erected during the war ‘to cut 
lumber for military purposes. Without exception, all 
of the mills seen by the writer, altho usually quite small 
affairs, had extensive yards filled with freshly cut lum- 
ber and timbers. Some of them were still operating, 
presumably still cutting logs felled by the military 
engineers before the armistice. It has already been 
pointed out that what these mills manufactured during 
the war was indirectly manufactured for the recon- 
struction ; and the stocks at hand at present, if those 
at the mills referred to can be taken as an average, will 
meet many large additional requirements. 

Putting two and two together, at the same time 
taking into consideration the Baltic competition in this 
market, the opinion is that the American lumberman 
should not expect much business from this direction, 
especially in building lumber. An American exporter 
recently spoke on the subject of foreign trade, stating 
among other things that he looked to Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Italy and Spain as the principal 
European customers of the future, in the order named. 
The suggestion is ventured that Italy and Spain be 
placed before France and Belgium in the matter of soft- 
wood trade, one reason being the greater success with 
which the American shippers can combat their formid- 
able Baltic competitors on those markets. 

Advisable to Keep in Touch with This Market 


In the above no inference is made that there will be 
no trade in American building woods on this market. 
The facts are merely stated so that the American ship- 
per will not expect any business developments of a 
phenomenal nature. When the reconstruction period 
once opens up it would be surprising if the United 
States did not get a share of the trade; but with so 
many factors as there are in the situation it can not 
at best exceed a moderate volume. In the meanwhile 


there is no use speculating when the reconstruction. 


will begin, how big the requirements will be, what class 
of stuff will be wanted or what prices will be. Nobody 
knows much about that yet, and the best thing to do 
seems to be calmly wait and see. Even the old time 
lumbermen here refuse to venture an opinion on these 
subjects ; their previous analyses of the situation have 
so often been contradicted by developments, or lack of 
developments, that they themselves are quite up in the 
air. It is understood they are lavish with their inqui- 
ries, in an effort to keep in touch, but are not buying. 
While all this is true, there is no reason why. the 
American lumbermen should disregard the French mar- 
ket. It would be good business to keep in touch right 
along and not become disgusted because business thus 
far has failed to develop, but lay lines so that when it 
does develop a fair share of it will be enjoyed at home. 
And in the meanwhile it might be worth while sounding 
out Spain and Italy. 


RETURNS WITH HONORS FROM FRANCE 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 13.—Sergt. Benjamin 
James, son of Charles L. James, president and gen- 
eral manager of James & Abbott Co., has returned 
from France, having receiving the French Croix de 
Guerre and the United States Distinguished Service 
Cross. Sergt. James went over to France recently 
to take part in the Allied international athletic 
contests, and had an opportunity to visit the battle- 
fields and the ruined cities and villages. As a re- 
sult of his observation, he believes the consumption 
of lumber will be very small in France, eompara- 
tively speaking, as practically all of the buildings 
will be replaced in stone, brick, cement, steel ete. 
He says the ruins and fearful destruction in north- 
ern France are beyond the ability of any man 
properly and fully to describe. 


CUT LABORATORY FORCE 10 SAVE FUNDS 


MapIson, Wis., Aug. 11.—Because of a reduc- 
tion in appropriations by Congress the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory has been 
obliged to cut its force to less than half that main- 
tained during the last year. On Aug. 1, 100 per- 
sons were dropped from the staff, leaving less than 
200 to carry on the research work for the year 
1919-1920. War Department funds, which would 
have allowed the laboratory to keep up its half 
million dollar a year pace, were withheld because 
= the cut made in the department ’s own appropria- 
ion. 

Because of the lack of funds it will be necessary 
for the laboratory to forego work on several 
projects that were contemplated along industrial 
lines. But the laboratory has already accumulated 
a vast amount of valuable information as a result 
of its extensive work during the war and as far as 
Possible it will help to stimulate commercial ap- 
plication of thi¢ knowledge. Those having wood- 
Working problems, especially in kiln drying, box- 
ing and crating, furniture manufacture or the use 
of glues are invited to communicate with. the di- 
rector of the laboratory or call on him in person. 
The laboratory will continue as far as it can 
With reduced force to serve the woodworking indus- 
tries, but it can not go into research work on the 
extensive scale it had planned before the funds 
‘Were withdrawn. 
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A LUMBER SHIP THAT IS ITS OWN CARGO 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 9.—That the demountable 
ship will cut cargo carrying prices 25 percent and 
ultimately revolutionize the lumber trade of the 
world is the opinion of Perey Furber, who was in 
Seattle yesterday. He is on his way to San Fran- 
cisco, New York and England, after six weeks spent 
at Vancouver, B. C., during which time he per- 
fected plans for the assembling and launching of 
the first vessel of the new type—a lumber cargo 
built into a ship to be sailed abroad and dismantled 
into lumber at its destination. Mr. Furber repre- 
sents the Furber Lumber Co., which is backed in 
this project by the Vickers interests, known every- 
where as the concern which during the world war 
manufactured more guns, airplanes, submarines and 
battleships than any other independent concern and 
more recently launched the giant dirigible for the 
successful flight across the Atlantic. The ship that 
is its own cargo, which will soon be launched in 
British Columbia waters, will be the realization of 
the dream of John Arbuthnot, three times mayor 
of Winnipeg and now a resident of Victoria, B. C. 
This ship will contain 5,000,000 feet of assorted 
Douglas fir. It will be 250 feet long, 60 feet beam, 
36 feet deep, and will have a draft of 27 to 30 feet. 
Ships built for the English trade will have twin 
screws driven by semi-diesel gas engines of 1,500 
horsepower, but ships for the Australian trade will 
be equipped with sails only. The power ships will 
have a speed of 6 knots an hour, enabling them to 
make the voyage from the Straits of Fuca to 
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London by way of the Panama Canal in two 
months. The engine and the necessary equipment, 
which may be used over and over again, will cost 
approximately $200,000. 

Mr. Furber declares that a few shipwrights, aided 
by unskilled mill workers, can build this ship with 
but little more difficulty than to load an ordinary 
ship with timber. The first ship he says probably 
will be laid down on a river bank and then ‘‘ shoved 
into the river, towed to a mill and an engine stuck 
in.’’? Applying the new idea locally, Mr. Furber 
says: 


Suppose a Seattle lumber mill has 5,000,000 feet of 
lumber for Liverpool. Under the demountable ship 
plan the cargo will be formed into a ship, delivered 
in Liverpool in the form of a ship which will be 
taken apart and delivered as cargo, with nothing left 
but the engine, propellers and equipment such as 
anchors, chains, cables and compasses. The only 
damage to the lumber would be less than % of 1 per- 
cent, representing the amount of lumber space needed 
to bore holes for the bolts, by which the ship will 
be held together. It has been pointed out that the 
teredo will attack the cargo; but there is nothing to 
fear from this source because the ship will have a 
speed of 6 knots and will make the trip across the 
ocean in less time than it takes the teredo to start 
working. The teredo does not attack a ship in motion. 
A vessel built in fresh water, as for instance Lake 
Washington, would not have the slightest danger from 
the teredo. The fact that salt water discolors wood 
has been taken into consideration. That part of the 
cargo formed into the ship’s side will be discolored for 
one-sixteenth of an inch, or less than the amount 
taken off in the planing mills after the rough timber 
has reached its destination. Even the fuel tanks will 
be made of lumber and at destination they will be 
taken apart and the material used to box the ma- 
chinery for return to the United States. Lloyd’s has 
investigated models of the demountable ship and has 
agreed to issue a new form of insurance covering this 


kind of property. It amounts to vessel insurance and 
will be issued at approximately the same rate as insur- 
ance on sailing vessels. 

In 1894 Mr. Furber drilled the first oil well in 
Mexico. For ten years he was president of the Oil 
Fields of Mexico Co. 





LABOR DEADLOCK CONTINUES ON COAST 


BELLINGHAM, WAsH., Aug. 9.—Bellingham is 
still the battle ground of what some believe will 
be a long fight between the local Timberworkers’ 
Union and the Bellingham millmen. While as yet 
there is no sign of a settlement, there has been a 
material increase in the number of men employed 
and every day this week the crews have gained 
in numbers, except at the Whatcom Falls Mill Co.’s 
cedar plant, which closed a week ago following a 
walkout of shingle weavers, who said they were 
aggrieved over remarks addressed to two of their 
number by a foreman. 

The Timberworkers, however, assert that the 
sole issue is the reinstatement of the discharged 
unionists, and that they standing willing to go 
back to work as soon as they are reinstated. The 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills insist that the is- 
sue is the open shop or closed shop—the right of 
any man to work or only members of the Timber- 
workers’ Union, acceptable to the business agent. 
Other statements, it declares, are merely dust in 
the eyes befogging the real issue. It adds, there- 
fore, that there is nothing to arbitrate, its works 
being operated on the open shop principle. In its 
second public statement the company says: 

‘¢Because of our stand for the elementary rights 
of man, both workingmen and employers, the Tim- 
berworkers’ Union has taken these steps to destroy 
our business: 1. Boycott of all our products used 
in Bellingham. 2. Boycott of all our products used 
in the State and nation. 3. Prevention of all ship- 
ments by rail. 4. Prevention of all shipments by 
water.’’ 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills is operating 
mills both at Larson and Bellingham. The Puget 
Sound Saw Mills & Shingle Co. is running one shift, 
employing only Loyal Legion men. It is probable 
that the feeling that a struggle is on or is impend- 
ing between the Timberworkers and the Legion 
has its foundation in this company’s flat refusal 
to employ anyone who is not a Four L’s man, in 
compliance with a request made of it by the con- 
ference committee of the Legion local at its 
plant. 


HIGH COSTS PROBE TO INCLUDE LUMBER 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Aug. 11.—Investigation of the 
high cost of living in Cuyahoga County threatens 
to take in the advancing costs of building materials. 
This is the declaration of Prosecutor Samuel 
Doerfler, following alleged complaints of contrac- 
tors laid before him. Among the first industries 
to be investigated, it is asserted, will be the lumber 
business. The investigation will be based upon 
such complaints as the statement that lumber pur- 
chased three months ago at a cost of $1,700 with 
which to build a double house now costs $2,300. 

Speaking for the lumbermen of the city, J. V. 
O’Brien, secretary of the Cleveland Board of Lum- 
ber Dealers, says: 

‘¢Clevéland is essentially a retail lumber market. 
The days of its wholesale activity are practically 
over, altho we have a few of the largest wholesale 
interests in the country right here in Cleveland. 
The retail industry aims to do its share in the 
upbuilding of Cleveland, and as Cleveland is essen- 
tially a community of frame housing, it finds a 
ready market right here at home.. 

‘*T believe I am safe in saying that the retail 
lumber industry will welcome any attempt that 
will make for a reduction in prices. The Cleve- 
land Board of Lumber Dealers will codperate with 
any investigation to that end. If such investigation 
can lead to the source of alleged unwarrantedly high 
prices, we are for it. It goes without saying that 
if, as some contractors claim, small building inter- 
ests may go out of business because they can not 
stand the constantly advancing prices, it will but 
reflect back upon the retail lumber industry, and 
members of this board will suffer in the end. We 
do not deny that prices on lumber have advanced 
by leaps and bounds. We know it, and have been 
forced to follow the upward trend. The retail 
lumber industry in Cleveland is now operating upon 
a smaller margin of profit than ever before, and 
it is but a step from this point for some retailers 
to be doing business at a loss. The fact that the 
retail lumber trade of Cleveland is passing thru 
what I believe~is the busiest period in its history 
does not mean that the lumbermen as a whole are 
making any real money. Stocks are short, and we 
find difficulty in meeting some of-the business be- 
cause we have not the material with which to fill 
orders. Most assuredly if prices can be lowered it 
will be a better thing for the lumber industry 
here. 
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DEVELOPMENTS AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


“Price Swatting” and Railroad Ownership Problems Have Right of Way— Interesting Tax Suggestion Is Made 
—Aviation Mission Strongly Recommends Separate Air Department 


CONGRESS WILL ACT TO LOWER PRICES 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 11.—It is doubtful if 
a serious attempt will be made to embargo all 
export shipments of foodstuffs or other neces- 
saries in order to reduce prices. At the same 
time, there is reason to believe that effective 
steps will be taken to limit exports at least for 
a time. 

It is now certain that the entire machinery of 
the Government will be turned loose to swat in- 
creasing prices on all essentials. While lumber 
and a few other articles were only casually men- 
tioned by the President, it is known that recent 
increases in these commodities are to be seruti- 
nized. 

Many men of foresight in the lumber industry 
have been exerting themselves to stabilize prices. 
A fear expressed by luinbermen has been that if 
lumber prices continued to soar the public will 
turn to substitutes on a bigger scale. Observers 
here see no reason why the bottom should drop 
out of the lumber market, but confidence is ex- 
pressed that the President’s address will have a 
tendency to stabilize prices on lumber as well as 
on other commodities. 

The hope is expressed in Washington that the 
campaign against profiteers will be conducted in 
a dignified manner and not with blare of trumpets 
once it gets under way. Attorney General Palmer 
is a well-poised man and unless present policies 
are changed will not play the part of the prover- 
bial ‘‘bull in the china shop.’’ He is more in- 
terested in bringing down inflated prices and 
easing the burdens of the people than in put- 
ting anybody into the penitentiary. 

What the President said about men voluntarily 
abandoning questionable practices in connection 
with prices is generally construed as meaning 
that his policy is to bring down the prices and to 
commend rather than condemn those men who 
may have been thoughtless without wrong intent 
and are now willing to codperate, while, at the 
same time, striking heavy blows at those who 
deliberately went about either as individuals or 
groups seeking to make the consuming public 
pay every dollar the traffic could be made to bear. 

It is expected that prices of some commodities 
will come down voluntarily. Where a manufac- 
turer, for example, in the lumber industry, has 
a clear conscience and can show by his cost ree- 
ords that his prices to the consumer or the trade 
are just, he need have no fear. He can not be 
condemned for profiteering if he is merely main- 
taining a price level that enables him to do busi- 
ness and make a reasonable profit. Congress will 
not enact a law that would permit the prosecu- 
tion of a man under such conditions. If he were 
prosecuted no jury would convict him. 

A showing of facts and figures is likely to be 
ealled for as the prosecution of the campaign 
against the high cost of living continues. 





OPPOSES GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 

WasuHineton, D. C. Aug. 12.—The board of di- 
rectors of the Chamber of Comerce of the United 
States today issued a formal statement about the 
demand of railroad labor organizations for Govern- 
ment ownership, as follows: 


The demands of the railway labor organizations 
create a situation which calls for the most serious 
attention and deepest thought of all citizens. These 
demands raise vital questions which affect directly 
every phase of life thruout the United States. They 
constitute a definite program for Government owner- 
ship and this despite the fact that Government owner- 
ship has proved to be disastrous wherever it has been 
applied. 

Any proposal for Government ownership of rail- 
roads, whatever the provision for operation, raises 
questions which every citizen must eventually con- 
sider for himself. To increase the present public debt 
from $30,000,000,000 to $50,000,000,000 in order to 
acquire the roads would severely strain the credit of 
the nation and depress the value of the Liberty and 
Victory bonds held by millions of people. The public 
as a whole thru the Government would be asked to 
assume the burden and financial risks of railway capi- 
tal, while the roads would be run by and for the man- 
agers and employees. The suggestion of possible re- 
duction of costs of transportation and betterment of 
service under such a system is purely theoretical and 
has not been established in practice by the Govern- 
ment operation of the railroads. On the contrary, in 
this country as elsewhere, the very opposite results 
haye been shown. 

Government ownership means a retarded develop- 
ment of the railroads. Because of the war the coun- 
try is sadly behind in railroad construction. Addi- 
tional facilities must be added at once and enormous 
railway extension must be made during the next few 
years to meet the actual demands of our country’s 
growth. This calls for the highest type of individual 
initiative and enterprise. Politics must be kept out of 
the railroad business. To make the railroads public 
property and those who operate them Government em- 








ployees would be to throw the railroads into the arena 
of party politics. In such an event there would be 
serious danger of autocratic control of the Govern- 
ment by Government employees. 

The overwhelming trend of public sentiment thru- 
out the United States is opposed to Government owner- 
ship of the railroads. The organizations constituting 
the membership of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, scattered thruout all sections of our 
country, have just declared with practical unanimity 
in favor of adhering to the policy of corporate owner- 
ship and operation of the railroads under a compre- 


hensive system of Government regulation and with the - 


return of the roads to their owners as soon as ade- 
quate legislation, such as the national chamber asks, 
can be enacted, 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States be- 
lieves in the maintenance of that most vital principle 
of our American institutions—private initiative. 

At its recent annual meeting in St. Louis it declared 
it to be essential that our Government should scrupu- 
lously refrain from entering upon any of the fields of 
transportation, industry, commerce or any phase of 
business that can be successfully undertaken and con- 
ducted by private enterprise. 

The concrete and actual question that confronts the 
country now is, Shall we depart from these funda- 
mental principles ? 

yovernment ownership would monopolize and deaden 
rather than democratize and revive railroad transpor- 
tation. It would paralyze a great industry whose 
vigorous development is essential to the happiness and 
prosperity of all our people. 





MAY INVESTIGATE LUMBER PRICES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 12—lLumbermen are 
not disturbed by the casual reference to lumber 
prices in President Wilson’s message to Congress. 
While there may have been some juggling of 
prices, on the whole it is believed the industry 
will have no difficulty whatever in justifying ex- 
isting prices on natural grounds. 

The mere fact that prices for a specified lumber 
item are substantially higher today than they 
were a month or more ago does not brand lum- 
berinen as profiteers. When demand for lumber 
is far greater than supply the price is sure to 
show a trend upward. 

Nevertheless, it would be just as well for or- 
ganizations and individuals in the industry to 
recognize the fact that Uncle Sam proposes to 
look into prices on all essential commodities with 
a view to determining whether they are reason- 
able under existing conditions. It may be some 
time before lumber is reached, since foodstuffs 
naturally are most pressing and clothing and 
shoes are likely to be considered next. 

The Federal Trade Commission today asked 
Congress for an appropriation of $500,000 to make 
investigations into the high cost of living and 
to acquaint the public with facts and figures show- 
ing fair prices. Congress appropriated $1,000,- 
000 for the regular work of the commission, and 
an attempt to cut this was defeated. The com- 
mission during the war made certain cost inves- 
tigations in connection with lumber and the ac- 
curacy of its findings and the fairness of its 
bases of deduction were questioned by represen- 
tative lumbermen. If granted additional funds, 
as is probable, the commission in time will make 
further investigations of lumber production costs. 





URGE PASSAGE OF CUMMINS BILL 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 12.—The Cummins 
bill, restoring to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission its prewar power over rates, is being: kept 
before members of the House by lumbermen and 
other shippers in all sections who feel that this 
measure should be put on the statute books as 
soon as possible. 





HARDWOOD MEN OPPOSE LEAGUE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 11.—Senator Town- 
send of Michigan today presented in the Senate 
a memorial of the Michigan Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association ‘‘remonstrating against 
the ratification of the proposed league of nations 
treaty.’? The memorial was referred to the com- 
mittee on foreign relations. 





When a representative of organized la- 
bor openly defies the executive head of the 
United States and avows a determination 
to tie up the railroads so they never will 
run again unless the demands of the broth- 
erhoods are complied with, it is time for 
the great American people to arise in their 
might and rebuke and extinguish such ar- 
rogance forever. Labor is entitled to the 
greatest consideration, but when its leaders 
absolutely ignore the welfare of all people 
but themselves it is time to call a halt. 











RAILROAD OWNERSHIP PROBLEMS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 11.—Everybody in the 
national capital is breathing more easily, now 
that the railroad shopmen have gone back to 
work in large numbers. The President’s posi- 
tion in this matter has met with approval, even 
among railroad employees. 

The director general, thru President Wilson, 
certainly ‘‘passed the buck’’ to Congress as to 
railroad wages and freight rates. The Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee passed it back 
with alacrity, pointing out that the Cummins 
bill is not yet a law and that the President and 
director general have full authority under exist- 
ing statutes to handle all questions of wages and 
rates. 

The President’s statement that he felt he 
should not exercise this authority under existing 
conditions without first submitting the matter to 
Congress probably can be accepted at its face 
value. Certainly the President now feels justi- 
fied in taking any steps he may deem necessary 
in disposing of the wage question, and ordering 
a general increase in freights if required to meet 
any large increase in wages. 

Something probably will be done in the near 
future, since the railroad employees are insistent 
that relief be granted. It is possible that a suf- 
ficient reduction in prices of foodstuffs may come 
quickly and the necessity obviated for increases 
in the wages. This is the hope of officials. A 
measurable reduction in the cost of staple food- 
stuffs would serve to test the sincerity of rail- 
road workers who contend that they are willing 
to accept the alternative of lower prices. Mean- 
while, Glenn E. Plumb and supporters of his plan 
for the control and operation of the railroads are 
standing pat. Mr. Plumb admits that the bill 
introduced is not a perfect measure and is will- 
ing to accept modifications. 

It has been made clear at the hearings of the 
House committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce that nobody thinks the bill can be passed 
at this time. It has been made clear also that 
the railroad brotherhoods and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor intend to fight for the Plumb 
plan, making it an issue in the presidential and 
congressional campaigns. <A curious feature of 
Mr. Plumb’s testimony was his acknowledgment 
that the railroad problem is too big for the Fei 
eral Government. Therefore, he wants Govern- 
ment ownership, with management and operation 
in private hands. 

Mr. Plumb found that some members of the 
committee agree with him as to the necessity for 
squeezing wind and water out of railroad securi- 
ties. Indeed, it is now accepted as a certainty 
that the remedial legislation will cover this point 
thoroughly and require the approval of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission or some other 


Federal body, and the approval of State com- 


missions where necessary, for issues of securities. 





SHIPPING BOARD MEMBERS TAKE OFFICE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 11.—Judge John Bas 
ton Payne, Henry M. Robinson and Commander 
Thomas A. Scott, commissioners of the United 
States Shipping Board, assumed office Aug. 6 and 
attended the regular meeting of the board. The 
board vow has a full membership, consisting of 
Judge Payne, Vice Chairman Raymond B. Stevens 
and Commissioners John A. Donald, Henry M. 
Robinson and Thomas A. Seott. Judge Payne has 
been elected chairman. 





WANTS AIR ACTIVITIES CENTRALIZED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 13.—The report of the 
American Aviation Mission headed by Assistant 
Secretary of War Crowell after having visited Eng- 
land, France and Italy and discussed aviation prob- 
lems with specialists, strongly recommends that all 
air activities in the United States be centered in a 
single department, co-equal in importance with 
the War and Navy departments. 

In making publie the report Secretary of War 
Baker expresses the opinion that the mission went 
too far in making suggestions. He points out that 
army and navy pilots are specialists trained to fight 
singly or in formation or to codrdinate with other 
branches of the military and naval service ‘‘so that 
their training must be military.’’ 

Accordingly the report outlines the form of or- 
ganization suggested as follows: 

1st. A civilian secretary for air, 

2nd. An assistant secretary, a civilian, responsible’ 


directly to the secretary of war for the management 
and operation of the department. 
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8rd. Five or more divisional heads acting as chiefs 
of the sub-departments of (a) civil aeronautics; (b) 
military aeronautics; (c) naval aeronautics; (d) sup- 
ply and research ; (e) finance etc. 


4th. An air council, advisory in character, which 
shall be constituted by the secretary for air, including 
the assistant secretary for air, the chiefs of the sev- 
eral sub-departments and such other personnel as may 
pe deemed advisable. 

In this connection attention is directed to the 
complexity and newness of aviation and the mission 
urges the broadest possible treatment during the 
formative period, leaving lesser details of organ- 
ization to those responsible for directing the work. 
Attention is called to the aircraft interests of Allied 
Governments and emphasis is laid on the necessity 
for careful discrimination by men of industrial 
experience and broad vision. 

The mission recommends the establishment of in- 
stitutions for educating the men for service and 
providing such pay as will insure to young men 
an attractive career, whether they elect to remain 
permanently in the air service or return to army, 
navy or civil life. It further recommends: 

The adoption of a system whereby army, navy and 
civil personnel can be circulated in proper proportion 
thru. the national air _ service. This personnel 
would, unless permanently assigned to air work, be 
automatically returned to the military and naval 
sources, or to civil life as an air service reserve, after 
the educational and service periods in the national air 
service have expired. 

It is felt that such a circulating system is vital to 
the cobrdination and ultimate efficiency of the three 
services, and to the desired dissemination of a knowl- 
edge of and interest in the air among our people. 
The young officers of today command the military and 
naval forces of tomorrow, and will carry with them 
into the highest ranks an intimate knowledge of air- 
craft and of the stategy of its varied uses in connec- 
tion With operations on land or sea. The direction of 
civilian and commercial activities of all kinds will be 
made possible and the closest contact and coéperation 
between the Government and the aeronautical indus- 
tries assured. 

Continuing, the mission notes that all interna- 
tional relations touching aerial matters would come 
within the jurisdiction of the secretary for air, as 
well as the responsibility for supplying all aircraft 
equipment and for the training of personnel. 

Under the plan recommended all squadrons and 
equipment assigned by the national air service to 
meet the stated requirements of the military and 
naval establishments pass automatically under army 
and navy command, under national air service op- 
erational direction—there remaining only as inde- 


pendent projects, unrelated to the activities of the 
military and naval forces, such personnel-and equip- 
ment as form a surplus over the needs of the sea 
and the land fighting branches. 

In closing, the mission recognizes the fact that 
objections will be raised to its proposals but de- 
clares that none of them will prove insumountable. 
Incidentally, specifie suggestions are made for en- 
couraging the development of commercial avia- 
tion in many lines. 





SEEKS TO LICENSE INTERSTATE TRADE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 12.—Keen interest is 
being shown in the bill introduced in the Senate 
yesterday by Senator Kellogg of Minnesota, one 
time ‘‘trust buster’’ in the Department of Justice, 
requiring corporations engaged in interstate com- 
meree and having a capital of $10,000,000 or more 
to take out federal licenses. The bill would have 
such licenses issued by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 


Sees 


WOULD CUT FEDERAL TAXES A BILLION 


Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 11.—Senator MeCor- 
mick of Illinois doubtless struck a popular chord 
when he introduced Senate Resolution 155, pro- 
viding that in transmitting to Congress estimates 
of expenditures for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1920, the President make it possible to lop off 
at least $1,000,000,000 annually in taxation. The 
last revenue bill was designed to clip $2,000,000,- 
000 off the taxes for the next calendar year. 


aA Re 


ROADS IMPORTANT TRANSPORT FACTORS 


WasHIneTon, D. C., Aug. 11.—At a recent meet- 
ing of its highways transport committee, the Coun- 
cil of National Defense adopted a poliey to guide 
it in framing a peace time program. This policy 
recognizes the principle that an inerease in the 
production and distribution of commodities is 
promoted by adequate highway transportation over 
freight routes not served by steam, electric or wa- 
ter transportation. It recognizes also that com- 
mercial highway transportation on main traveled 
roads is valuable in making connections between in- 
dustrial centers and in providing transportation 
necessary to health, comfort and pleasure. Yet the 
committee holds that such transportation is of ques- 
tionable value when the highways are immediately 


adjacent to railroads and waterways between termi- 
nals, and, therefore, presumably in direct compe- 
tition with such facilities. The*handicap suffered 
by the individual producer who is at a distance from 
adequate transportation facilities is recognized and 
the committee believes that industrial development 
will be accelerated by providing efficient rail and 
other transportation in territories not now reached 
and is convinced that the development of efficient 
steam, electric and water transportation systems 
is dependent upon the establishment of highway 
transportation facilities that will prove comple- 
mentary to such systems instead of competing with 
them. 





PLUMB RAILROAD PLAN NOT DROPPED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 12.—Persons who are 
opposed to the Plumb plan of Government owner- 
ship and labor management and operation of the 
railroads of the country should not be misled by 
any lull which may come in the agitation for ae- 
tion on this proposition. The fact that ‘‘ad- 
visers’’ brought to Washington from different 
parts of the country by supporters of the Plumb 
plan have succeeded in having the soft pedal ap- 
plied temporarily does not mean the scheme has 
been abandoned. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that organized labor is in earnest in the 
matter and does not propose to let the Plumb plan 
drop. 

A eanvass of members of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which has 
been holding hearings on the Plumb plan in con- 
nection with pending general railroad legisla- 
tion, did not disclose a single member who fa- 
vors it. Chairman Esch and his associates on 
the committee show no signs of fright over 
threats uttered by labor leaders, and it is not 
likely they will be stampeded into hasty action. 

The conviction is growing that advocates of the 
Plumb plan hope to prevent the return of the 
roads to private control January 1, and this was 
the real reason for springing their scheme at 
present. 

Glenn E. Plumb today charged before the 
House committee that the houses of Morgan, 
Gould and Rockefeller control the railroads from 
Wall street and asked for an investigation. He 
was willing the Interstate Commerce Commission 
make the investigation. 





Would Enact Federal Law to Aid 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 11.—The widespread 
housing shortage was the subject of discussion in 
the Senate last week. It was brought up by Sena- 
tor Calder, of New York, who is a contractor and 
builder. The senator said that the housing short- 
age in his own State is acute and that recently the 
New York legislature passed a resolution urging 
its representatives in Congress to push to enactment 
Federal laws designed to give home builders the 
same financial aid now given farmers thru the land 
banks. There is little hope, said the senator, that 
the Federal Government can do anything beyond 
meouraging proper financing of housing undertak- 
ings. To take care of this important matter he 
has introduced Senate bill 2492, which creates a 
Federal home loan banking system thru the medium 
of the building and loan association, ‘‘ thereby en- 
of the building and loan associations, ‘‘thereby en- 
reasonable terms for the building of homes.’’ Con- 
tinuing, Senator Calder reviewed the growth of the 
Own Your Home movement saying: 

In many of the larger cities there are tracts of land 
that with slightly improved transit facilities might 
form large, healthful home communities. In the final 
outcome, he said, we must either be a nation of home 
Owners or a nation of tenantry. A wider distribution 
of the ownership of real estate with the interest and 
tesponsibility incident to such ownership, more than 
any other factor tends toward the betterment of na- 
tional citizenry. 

In referring to the work of the building and loan 
associations, Senator Calder said that with about 
7,000 branches administered by men of high repute 
in their communities these organizations had done 
abusiness during the last year of about $1,250,000,- 
000 at a cost of 8/10 of 1 percent. Mortgages now 
held by building and loan associations aggregated 
$2,000,000,000, their business being conducted prae- 
tically without loss and their loans being continu- 
ily reduced by systematic amortization. 

The purpose of the home loan bank proposed by 

nator Calder is to make part of the $2,000,000,- 

000 assets held by these associations immediately 
aailable for building. Licensing by the Federal 

vernment would serve to standardize bonds se- 
tured by these mortgages and make them attractive 

‘0 investors. Regarding the wisdom of building 
at the present time the Senator said that authorities 
offer no encouragement that there will be lowered 
tosts, the opinion being that present conditions are 
due to influences beyond control—the world short- 
4ge of men, materials and plants, heavy tax burdens 
and foreign political complications. ’’ 
lowering of prices thru the curtailment of 


exports or the increase of imports seems impossible 
at the present time, the only avenue for improve- 
ment being thru increased production. The short- 
age of man power, it is said, points to the neces- 
sity of improved national facilities of all kinds. 
It is to be hoped, he said, that we are now entering 
upon an era of industrial development that will 
exceed that from 1865 to 1890, when machine 
methods replaced hand methods and tonnage re- 
placed pound production. Senator Calder placed 
in the record a table showing an average increase in 
the price ot building materials between July, 1915, 
and July, 1919, of 110 percent; and another table 
purported to show an average increase in labor 
costs of 39 percent. These two increases, he said, 
result in an increase of about 80 percent in the 
cost of building. The increase in the price per 
thousand feet of hemlock lumber is said to have 
been from $22.50 to $40; Southern pine (short- 
leaf), $22.50 to $42; longleaf pine, $28 to $50, 
and spruce, from $28 to $48. 

In discussing the Federal policy during the war 
the Senator said that under it the economic law 
of competition was abolished and in its place was 
created a system of codperation under which men 
in all lines of industry are assured a profit. This, 
he said, was all very fine in theory ‘‘ but what about 
the ultimate consumer?’’ The man who builds 
houses today not only competes with every other 
man who builds under the same conditions, but 
with men who have old houses for sale, houses 
built when prices for the material and labor that 
went into them were little over half of what they 
are at the present time, and while this era of high 
prices has made large profits for thousands who 
were wise enough to purchase houses under the old 
price conditions, the man who builds houses today 
runs a great risk of having difficulty in disposing 
of them, unless they are unusually attractive and 
different in type from those built in pre-war times, 


Continuing along this line he said: 


No one will buy a new house when he can get an old 
one nearly as good as new for very much less in price. 
The problem is, how best can we assure the builder a 
profit reasonable enough to induce him to go to work. 
In every city in the nation we are organizing associa- 
tions to prevent profiteering in rents. That man is 
entitled to little consideration who will take advantage 
of present conditions and raise rents abnormally, but 
at the same time recognition must be given to the 
change in conditions, and the man who is compelled 
to increase his rents in keeping with larger carrying 
costs must be distinguished from the profiteer. If we 
are going to give any encouragement to the builder of 
new houses ; if we are going toe bring about a condition 


Home Builders 


whereby rents will be stabilized, then we have got to 
give the man who takes the risk of building under 
such conditions every possible assistance. 

On every hand we hear men argue that the work- 
men of the nation should have a better understanding 
with the employer, and that there should be a division 
of profits. I am for all of these things, but there is a 
degree to which codperation and collective bargaining 
can go which may completely destroy the entire busi- 
ness fabric, and unless a way is found to prevent ab- 
normal profits in building materials which tremendous- 
ly increase the cost of production, then there must be 
no complaint against high rents and greater prices for 
the sale of the finished building. My own opinion is 
that we are not, for many years, going to have any 
cheaper construction. While it is true that the wages 
of workmen are high, still, in comparison with the 
things these wages purchase, they are not too high. 
There is no evidence of the necessities of life being 
materially reduced in price. 


The senator said he was in favor of the Govern- 
ment selling the buildings it constructed last year 
for housing purposes. He thought that owing to 
the excessive costs of these buildings the Govern- 
ment could not sell them for 50 percent of their 
cost. Nevertheless he would have all of them sold 
and disposed of and the matter cleaned up, ‘‘and 
the Government refrain for all time from entering 
into this kind of business again.’’ 

With regard to the building needs of the people 
of the United States the senator said: 


In the United States there is need of approximately 
$3,000,000,000 worth of building construction every 
year to meet the needs of the country. Of this total 
perhaps $2,000,000,000 worth is required for the hous- 
ing of the people, the rest being used for industrial 
and amusement purposes. 

Today in the United States we are short nearly 
$4,000,000,000 worth of houses for our people to live 
in. We are something like a million homes behind the 
need. And for that reason those who have made a 
business of the construction of houses should have no 
misgivings about the beginning of construction despite 
the high prices. Every assistance should be extended 
to enable our people to build or buy their own homes. 
Where there is a community of home owners no Bolshe- 
vists or anarchists can be found. It is written in 
history since the beginning of civilization that where 
people reside in their own houses there the best in 
government and civilization exist. And so, if this 
Congress can do anything at all to relieve the present 
needs of the people in the matter of homes, it should 
do so at once. I have pointed out two ways in which 
it can help: First, by creating this home loan bank- 
ing system, thereby making available at least $2,060,- 
000,000 of existing assets for building purposes; and, 
second, by relieving from taxation the income on a 
limited amount of real estate mortgages in the hands 
of individuals, thereby encouraging investment in 
securities of this character, in the end making suffi- 
cient funds available for building purposes. These 
measures, in my opinion, would be exceedingly help- 
ful, and I hope senators will examine them and, 
bow A agree with me, assist in securing their enact- 
ment. 
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LOGGERS COMPILE SET OF FIRE RULES 


PorTLAND, ORE, Aug. 9.—The Pacific Logging 
Congress fire prevention committee has sent to all 
loggers in the Pacific Northwest a set of fire rules 
compiled by it. Hugh Henry, chairman of the 
committee, had the following to say regarding the 
rales: 

It is felt that upon the proper education of all 
foremen and superintendents depends most largely the 
reduction of the heavy fire losses annually experienced 
by logging operators. 

In order that all foremen shall be instructed uni- 
fourmly in all camps where they may be employed, a 
standard practice is advisable, as many expensive 
fires are caused by carelessness on the part of fore- 
men formerly employed at camps where proper pre- 
cautions against fire were not in effect. 


The fire rules follow: 


1. During the dry period sufficient watchmen shall 
be provided at noon and after quitting time at night. 
Use capable men for this work, and do not give them 
too much territory. Keep them on duty on Sundays 
and holidays as well as week days. 

2. Examine spark arresters at frequent intervals. 
If arresters are throwing sparks, repair them imme- 
diately ; or if you need new ones advise us. Be sure 
cinder pipes are on arresters where required and that 
they are in repair. The State law prohibits the use 
of any donkey or locomotive during the closed season 
without an adequate spark arrester. 

3. All snags and all trees with moss on them within 
at least 100 feet from any donkey setting shall be 
cut before the engine is operated, from May 1 to 
Oct. 1. 


4. All intlamable debris within at least 50 feet of 
each donkey setting shall be removed. 

5. No oily waste, greasy rags or other similar com- 
bustible material shall be allowed to accumulate 
around donkeys. Burn such material. 


6. Each donkey shall be provided with a steam 
pump and at least 100 feet of good hose with nozzle 
—200 feet is advisable. 

7. Each locomotive shall be provided with a good 
steam pump and front 200 to 500 feet of good hose. 


8. During hot weather the debris near donkeys 
shall be wet down daily at frequent intervals. 

9. Each donkey shall be provided with at least 
a ere barrels of water, ........ water buckets, 
TTT re ee |! ee ae 
This equipment shall not be removed from the donkey 
for other use during the fire season. 


10. See that all donkeys, where exhaust is used 
in the stack, are equipped with a ‘“‘T’’ or with iron 
body three-ways cocks or valves, in place of the “L” 
in exhaust pipe, where course of pipe is changed to 
enter stack. 

11. See that engineers cut exhaust out of stack, 
by removing plug from top of “T’’ or by using valve, 
whenever a donkey is used during hot, dangerous 
weather. If avoidable, do not move a donkey during 
the heat of the day. 

12. Avoid going near snags or mossy trees when 
moving donkeys in dry weather. Fasten a wet sack 
over end of spark arrester cinder pipe when moving 
donkeys. 

13. Keep ash pans on donkeys in good repair at 
all times, so there is no danger of fire dropping when 
a donkey is moved. Carefully patrol the route tra- 
versed until all danger of fire starting is past. 

14. A tank car, with a steam pump and steam 
connections at both ends, and with at least 300 feet 
of hose, should be provided and kept in working order. 


15. Send in at once specifications for such of the 
equipment noted above as you consider we need to 
make our operations safe. 

16. See that necessary equipment is installed as 
soon as possible. 

17. Unburned slash constitutes our greatest fire 
menace and the State law requires us to burn slashings 
annually. Confer with us regarding plans to burn 
slash at safe periods. 


18. Patrol after logging trains during the danger 
season is recommended by the committee, except where 
oil is used; and even then where grades are bad. 


19. When in your judgment conditions warrant, 
make arrangements with us for putting on a special 
fire warden, or fire wardens, whose sole duty shall be 
fire protection. 


20. Instill into your crew a proper fear of fire 
and see that each one of our employees takes proper 
precautions personally. Contract as well as wage men 
must fight fire and will be reasonably paid for their 
time. 


21. Instruct hooktenders, head bucker etc., not to 
wait for orders in case of fire in our operations, but 
to go at once with their crews and help put it out. 


22. It will usually pay to shut down during very 
dangerous weather, as it is better to lose output by 
not operating than have a disastrous fire. Take this 
up with us whenever advisable. 


23. Five short whistles shall be the fire signal. 
See that your crew understands this. 


24. Arrange immediately for the selection of a 
crew of about five men, in charge of a good man who 
shall, without waiting for orders, go to any fire in or 
near our works, whenever requested by State or asso- 


ciation wardens in our territory. Confer with these 
wardens in this connection. 

25. Please take up with us the matter of cutting 
such snags as will likely further the start of fire or 
its spread in our operations, or to adjoining timber 
or other property. Without fail cut all snags within 
100 to 150 feet of our railroad tracks, as well as those 
within 100 feet of donkey settings, as provided by 
rule No. 3. ~ 

26. Build a good fire trail along the edge of green 
timber owned by others up to which we have logged. 
This trail should be adequate to backfire from in 
ease of fire in our slashing. 

27. As far as possible, do not fall tops into timber 
owned by others, thus avoiding possible damage suits. 
When necessary to do this, carefully lop any tops so 
felled. 

28. When you get a fire under control, do not leave 
it. Cut all snags, if any, near the fire line. Put out 
all signs of fire and maintain an efficient patrol. On 
small fires a pipe line with frequent connections for 
hose is very effective in actually extinguishing all 
traces of fire. Costly fires may result from old, 
neglected fires. Take no chances with the fire that is 
supposed to be out. Take advantage of favorable 
weather to thoroly extinguish all fires. 


29. The closest codperation with fire wardens shall 
be maintained in every particular. This coéperation 
will particularly include your compliance with the 
wardens’ recommendations as to (a) installation and 
maintenance of fire preventive and fire fighting equip- 
ment, and (b) the perfection of arrangements for 
supplying wardens with men to fight fires occurring 
either in our operations, or in the vicinity of our 
works. 

30. Codperation of this character, as well as other- 
wise, shall be cheerfully given to the fire wardens, as 
their duties require the administration of the State 
law in our operations, 


31. Much as we want to get out logs, fire takes 
precedence over any other consideration. We want it 
clearly understood that when a fire starts in or con- 
tiguous to our works it is to be efficiently fought right 


from the start amd continually thereafter as long as 
may be necessary, with all the vigor and resources at 
our command, 

32. While such work will cost money it will pre. 
vent possible loss of equipment, time and logs, as wel] 
as destruction of other property belonging to us ang 
adjacent owners. For this reason you will keep and 
report the cost of your fire protection work and we 
will see to it that proper accounting adjustments are 
made to give you credit for this expense. We want 
you to know that every effort you put forth to prevent 
or put out fire in the danger season will have our 
unqualified approval. 





BIG CONCERN WILL LOG BY RAIL 


KALIsPELL, Mont., Aug. 9.—The old plan of 
river driving in connection with the logging opera- 
tions of the Eureka Lumber Co., which has been 
in vogue for a number of years and which has al- 
ways been the cause of more or less conjecture 
as to how early in the season the mill would start 
operations as well as the source of much anxiety 
and uneertainty to the management, has been 
abandoned. The more modern method of logging 
by rail, long-talked of and planned for by the local 
concern, will be substituted and put in operation at 
an early date. 

An engine and equipment are now on the way to 
the operations and will probably be put in use 
shortly after arrival The logs will be brought 
down from the Robert’s mill spur at Portine over 
the Great Northern to the mill. 

The addition of a logging railroad to the eom- 
pany’s big modern plant will make that concern 
capable of handling a greater volume of business 
and allow it to operate at full capacity, and un- 
doubtedly next season will see the resumption of 
the night shift, which will give employment to an- 
other crew and very nearly double the pay roll. 





IMPORT of FOREIGN-HARDWOOD — IMPORTATION de BOIS D’EBENISTERIE et de CHENE 


Leo Van Coppenolle 


ANTWERPEN. 


Telegram Adres: 
LEOVANCOP - ANTWERPEN. 


Telefoon N° 3029. 





WESTERN UNION CODE 
UNIVERSAL LUMBER CODE. 


American lLvumbermm, 
Manhatten Building, 
Chicago. 


Dear Sirs, 


INVOER VAN EIK & MEUBELHOUT - TEAK 


ee hme 


nlueieyy, 22 JulyI919. 


2-8, Visscherskaai (nabij de Zuidstatie). 


As an old subscriber to your very interesting journal, which has 


always been of great use to my business, I kindly request ‘you to put my firm 


again on the list of your many subscribers and serve me the paper regularly. 
eee OUNOere es eo — eee 


The war is now over and althongh I have suffered severely I want 


to assist in the rebuilding of my dear little Cowmtry who has suffered the great 


brunt of the war, it is ruined and destroyed, its industry and its commerce 


totelly gone ani had it not been for the generous assistanos of the United States- 


who fed and clothed our people during the german occupation, the sufferings vould 


have been still greater. 


We shall never forget ‘whet we owe to America and I an decided to take 


more interest than ever in all your hardwoods and buy as much as I can in the 


States; up to now I have bouzht about 30 cars of Oak, Ash and Mahogany through my 


good friends Messrs Russe & Burgess of Memphis and keep on buying right and left, 


2 


other kinds. The germans robbed or commendeered from me over $130,000 and I dont 


lmow when or whenever I shall be paid, if I had the money presently available I 


would invest it in American lumber. 


Yours faithfully, 
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THE JUDGE 

‘Way back there in your brain you’ve got 
A little special room, 

Where you hold court, cold days or hot, 
Determining your doom. 

A courtroom where each day you’re tried, 
A court that will not budge, 

But knows the truth from ev’ry side 
And sits there as your judge. 


That judge is Conscience. Man-made courts 
May stumble now and then; 

Be swayed by other men’s reports, 
Not always truthful men. 

But here’s a court that’s never fooled, 
That knows your ev’ry act, 

And ev’ry time that it has ruled 
It knew each vital fact. 


You may some other court deceive, 
Go free when full of guilt; 
You may make other men believe 
A nobleman you’re built; 
But there’s a judge who knows just what 
You are from head to toes; 
You may be guilty, may be not— 
But here’s a judge who knows. 


But, if this judge will look you thru, 
When you have gone astray, 

He knows as well when right you do, 
Whatever people say. 

So do your duty, knowing well 
That one at least approves, 

Your motive good can always tell, 
That rumor never moves. 


The world may make your body smart 
With laws it wrote itself; 

This judge reads just the human heart, 
Not books upon the shelf. 

So go your way. Tho all the earth 
Condemn, if you are true, 

This judge will know your honest worth, 
Approve, and see you thru. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 

Dixon, ILL.—This is a beautiful little city on 
the Rock River, connected with the rest of the 
world by the C. & N. W. and I. C., and shut off 
from it by the Dixon and Sterling interurban. The 
Nachusa Tavern here is the best hotel we have 
seen in many a day. It is very proud of the fact 
that a great many distinguished persons have 
stopped at it, and we are very glad to add to its 
joy. 

This morning at 5:45 the hotel was struck by 
lightning. We thought for a minute that the night 
clerk had been struck by an idea, but should have 
known better. We were awake at the time, as 
we often are, and witnessed the entire performance. 
There was flash, a roar, a splintering of wood and 
a smell of burning pine. There was another per- 
formance out in the halls but we did not bother to 
witness that. We merely assured ourselves that 
the house was not afire (in which case we should 
have wanted to rescue our blessed pajamas) and 
then turned over. As we say, it happened at 5:45, 
and a number of salesmen when they heard it 
thought they had left 5:45 calls and absent-mind- 
edly got up and caught the 6:30 train. 





CLarINDA, IA.—This is one of the prettiest and 
busiest looking towns in Iowa. There is a statue 
of Justice on top of the courthouse and a lightning 
tod nearby. You wouldn’t think that lightning 
would try to monkey with justice, but we have seen 
some men who thought they were as quick as light- 
ung who tried it and couldn’t get away with it. 

The Greater Clarinda Club is one of those up 

and doing things community organizations, full of 
pep and purpose. 
_ By the way, you retail lumbermen who believe 
m an uptown location (and who doesn’t?) would 
tavy Richardson’s lumber yard here. It is next 
to the postoffice and half a block from the court- 
house square. And across the square, and only half 
4 block from that center of the town, is the retail 
lumber yard of the Green Bay Lumber Co. 





JEFFERSON, IowA.—Here is another of those 
good towns with which Iowa is peppered—and 

peppered’’ is a true word, as they seem to have 
plenty of pep in them. We had only a few hours 
here, but Paul Stillman, ye local editor, did all he 
‘ould to make them happy. Then the C. & N. W. 
made us unhappy by having its ‘‘fast’’ train from 
Omaha (without a bit of laughter in the ‘‘ha’’ 
this time) eight hours late, causing us to miss 
our eonnection for Paris, Ill., where Ed Propst 
was waiting for us with open arms. 








YANA, ILL.—Pana hasn’t a union depot, but it 
has the finest collection of depots in captivity. The 
Big Four, the B. & O., C. & E. I., and the Pennsyl- 
vania, all have depots within a stone’s throw of each 
other, much to the regret of the transfer men and 
the taxi-dermists. A train goes thru here every 
few minutes, except possibly some minute when 
you want one. Ex-President Taft and Barnes’ 
cireus were here yesterday and Goodman’s band 
and us today, so the town was tolerably het up. 
The parades by the cireus and Mr. Taft were very 
fine. 

Joe Paddock, well known wholesaler of lumber, 
of the Paddock-Houghton Lumber Co., raced all 
the way back from New Orleans and two weeks in 
the South to bid us welcome to his tent. Then, of 
course, R. T. Paddock, president of the O. H. Pad- 
dock Lumber Co., which operates ten retail yards 
hereabouts, was on hand, also William Kuhn, man- 
ager of the Pana yard of that concern, and C. B. 
Phelps, another retailer and competitor here. So 
we had quite a session during which considerable 
conversation and ice cream were spilled. 





RANDOM 

The day that always seems the longest is the one 
when you have the least to do. 

People don’t believe all they see in the papers— 
only what they want to believe. 

Many a man gets credit for making a close esti- 
mate who made nothing but a wild guess. 

A regular liar gives you very little trouble; it is 
the fellow who lies irregularly who keeps you in 
doubt. 

You ean generally afford to sell as cheap as your 
competitor sells but seldom as cheap as your cus- 
tomer says. : 

When a customer kicks about the high price of 
your lumber ask him for a price on something he 
sells himself. 

A lot of fellows sit around the village store and 
talk about reconstruction who ought to be at home 
tepairing the front gate. 

When we get up to the pearly gate abouf all we 
will find to our credit, some of us, is the good ad- 
vice we gave other people. 

The high cost of living that we complain so 
much about is largely the high cost of the things 
that the other fellows sell. 

We hope that when the cut-throat competitor 
goes to his reward that he not only goes to it but 
that he gets a southwest room. 

The first thing that some fellows think of is to 
ent the price; so it must be that the last thing 
they think of is to make the profit. 

The two biggest mistakes are the man who is 
trying to see how big a business he can do and 
the man who is trying to see how big a profit he 
can make. 

Probably the reason why the Noah family was 
the only one to survive the flood was because the 
other fellows hesitated to build an ark on account 
of the price of lumber. 

When you tell your wife why you were late she 
believes you just the same as you would believe 
a station agent in Missouri in August if he told 
you the traim was late on account of snow. 





BETWEEN TOWNS 


A grocer in Lombard, Ill., certainly has a name 
that is O. K. right. That’s his name. 





It’s funny how differently different people look 
at it: A traveling salesman in Dixon, IIL, said, 
‘“What’s the use of having money? You can’t buy 
whiskey any more.’’ Personally we would say 
what’s the use of having money if that is what 
you buy with it? 





At Madison, Ind., we observed the ‘‘ Farmers’ 
Loose Leaf Tobacco Warehouse.’’ We had always 
supposed that tobacco was packed, but evidently 
it is filed. 





If railroad men were all that ate in the diners 
they ’d never have to carry anything but ham and 
eggs. 





We understand that some of the railroad em- 
ployees want more money, but after considering 
the service, we can’t just figure out what for. 





At the Anthony Hotel in Fort Wayne one of the 
bellhops was paging a man named Nitey. We 
figured that it was some German named Schurtz 
who changed his name on account of the war. 





Feat Dearborn National Bad.’ 
Chicago, Illinois 


U. S. Depositary 


—_—_—__. 
_—— 


Capital --$ 3, ,000 
Surplus-- 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 60,000,000 
OFFICERS: 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. 

HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Cashier. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cosh. 
GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. ROBT. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash, 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash. 
CHARLES FERNALD, Vice-Pres. W.J. FICKINGER, Asst. Cash, 

E. C. TUBBS, Vice-Pres. EDWARD N. HEINZ, Asst. Cash. 
WM. L. McKEE, Vice-Pres. and Mér. Foreign Exchange Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. EMIL C. ROSE, Cashier. 

JOHN E. SHEA, Vice-Pres. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
STANLEY J. MILLER, Vice-Pres. FRANK M. FORREY, Secretary & 
HERBERT C. ROER, Vice-Pres. Trust Officer. 











FRANK LINCOLN JOHNSON, Manager Real Estate Loan Dept. 
a JOHN M. PEARSON, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. ~ 





Lyon, Gary & Company 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
_ TIMBER AND ‘TIMBER SECURITIES 


For twenty-seven years we have 
continuously been dealing in timber 
and making loans to lumbermen. 


OUR EXPERIENCE AND SERVICE ARE AT YOUR 
DISPOSAL 








ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
INDEPENDENT UNPREJUDICED INSPECTION 
LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
NEW and USED RAIL and EQUIPMENT. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Hibernia Bank Bidg. Bisbee, Bldg. 
Gen’! Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


501-503 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE MAJESTIC 7962 








GOSS AND RAWSON 
CONSULTING TIMBER ENGINEERS 


EFFICIENCY IN 
TIMBER PRESERVATION Dry Kitn Desicn 
PLANT OPERATION Dry Kitn OPERATION 
Speciat Desicn Mict OPERATION 


504 WHITE BUILDING, 603 YEON BUILDING, 
SEATTLE, WASH. PORTLAND, ORE. 











BURT E. STEENSON 
TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 

WHITEWATER, <= «© = WISCONSIN 








Page & Jones, Mobile,Ala., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, ‘“‘PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 








Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 





LJ 
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Sawmill Men 
who are cutting 
out in the East 


will find advantages to their 
liking in British Columbia 
Timber. We can fit a tract 
to any size operation or sell 
you one for investment. 


REYNOLDS COMPANY, 


LIMITED 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Manufacturers and Shippers : 
Fir and Cedar Lumber and Shingles 


Exporters ‘ Ship Charterers 














Fix Your Credit Loss 


e 
in Advance 

You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of 
present conditions, your credit loss is 
more of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses ex- 
ceed a certain previously agreed upon per- 
centage of your gross sales, we repay the 
excess. . 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is 
determined in advance and nothing can-in- 
crease it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small com- 
pared to the security afforded. 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 


The American Credit - Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


415 Locust Street! i4i Marquette Bidg.80 Maiden Lane 


St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Jil. New York, N. Y. 
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For two or three 
efficient and active 


Lj um b er 
Salesmen 


we havea special opportunity. 
Only high grade men with 
successful selling records and 
a detailed knowledge of the 
lumber business need apply. 


Arrange for interview by addressing 


I. D. Landis 


Sales Manager, Godfrey Conveyor Co., 
ELKHART, IND. 
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Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
“Representative Cal. Homes”’ 
53 Plans, $3750 to $10500..75 cts. 
“*West Coast Bungalows” 
72 Plans. $1800 to $3750..75 cts. 
el “Little Bungalows” 
¥ 3 40 Plans, $750 to $3000. ..50 cts 
ECIAL $2.00 OFFER. Send $2.00 for all 3 books and FREE 


P 
S get book of special plans, also Garage plans..... 
Money back if not satisfied... 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 227 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 












Contains the best work of ‘“The Lumber- 


THE wooD man Poet,’’ including ‘““‘TODAY,’’ just 


Sy Douglas Malloch pow America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








| FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR | 


The British Market for Hardwoods 


{A staff correspondent of the American Lumber- 
man is now engaged in making an investigation of 
the European lumber market and the following is 
the fifth instalment of his report on the hardwood 
trade of Great Britain.—Editor.] 


The Character of the English Mill 


While having thus approached the subject of the 
British sawmill it might be well right here to describe 
the sawmill industry of Great Britain, different as it 
is from the same industry in the States and misunder- 
stood as it no doubt is by the average American lum- 
berman, 

In the States the sawmill is in practically all cases 
located in the midst of or contiguous to a supply of 
standing timber from which it draws material for 
manufacture into lumber, and the proprietor of the 
mill is also the owner of the logs he manufactures. 
Not so in England. The sawmills here, leaving out of 
consideration those, mostly portable ones, which have 
been operated during the war emergency, are for the 
most part located in the heart of the cities which are 
the distributing points for imported lumber or are 
important consuming points, near the docks, in the 
factory districts and so on, and have no timber of 
their own but cut to order only such material as is 
brought into their yards by brokers, merchants, con- 
tractors, factories—in fact, by the general public. This 
institution is called the public sawmill, because it does 
any work in the line of sawing timber or lumber that 
is brought into the yard by anyone. 


Stored in Log Shape Until Needed 

As already stated a number of woods are brought 
into Great Britain in the shape of logs, in the case 
of some, such as Japanese oak and mahogany, because 
there are no or inadequate manufacturing facilities at 
the points of origin, and in the case of others, such as 
American southern oak, because at the time of trans- 
action the definite use to which they will finally be put 
is not known. A great percentage of the importation 
also is in the shape of deals to be remanufactured into 
the required sizes when these have been ascertained. 
And cutting this material is the principal business of 
the public sawmill. 

A shipment of oak logs arrives, say at Liverpool, 
and a broker buys them, usually on the account of a 
merchant customer but sometimes speculatively—in 
which latter case, if he has not a storage yard of his 
own, he makes arrangements for storage until sold. 
In either case, at the time of sale the buyer, if he does 
not have a sawmill of his own, merely instructs the 
broker to deliver the logs to a certain public sawmill, 
at the same time forwarding cutting instructions to 
the sawmill proprietor, having ascertained from the 
consumer—or from his own stock list if he has them 
manufactured for stock—the exact size requirements. 
The average public sawmill has no seasoning facili- 
ties. It merely cuts the logs or the deals as ordered 
and then sends the material straight from the saws to 
the owner, who must look after the seasoning himself 
in the best manner he can. If he be a merchant who 
has had the material cut for stock he piles it in his 
yard for air seasoning, which for several logical rea- 
sons is much more popular in Great Britain than is 
kiln drying. 3ut if the merchant has had the ma- 
terial cut for a client, say a furniture manufacturer, 
he sends it to him immediately upon receipt and puts 
the job of seasoning up to him. Some of the con- 
sumers, especially the furniture manufacturers, are 
equipped with dry kilns thru which they can put the 
lumber if it is required in a hurry, but if possible they 
buy far enough in advance to permit a thoro air sea- 
soning. 


Merchants Season for Their Customers 


Having delicate work in hand, the furniture manu- 
facturers generally prefer to dry their own lumper 
according to their own experience; but few consumers 
in other trades care to season their materials. The 
shipbuilders for instance, with the exception of two 
or three of the very largest firms, usually deal thru 
set merchants or brokers who have learned to know 
their requirements, and permit them to buy far in 
advance in anticipation of orders and to hold the ma- 
terial in their own yards for seasoning, the ship yards 
themselves being unwilling to tie up the money dur- 
ing the seasoning period. 

Many of the larger merchants operate their own 
sawmills, where they remanufacture their own logs and 
deals, take on public miscellaneous cutting whenever 
offered and cut at the order of neighboring merchants 
who do not operate a mill. Some of these merchants’ 
mills are also equipped with dry kilns to take care of 
rush orders, but they are few. The argument against 
the dry kiln here is, first, that it will not dry assorted 
sizes satisfactorily because of the varied conditions 
required by the different sizes, while the quantity of 
one size to be dried by a merchant is hardly ever 
large enough to warrant a separate run; and second, 
that the English climatic conditions are such that 
satisfaction can not be guaranteed to result from kiln 
drying, and the air process is more dependable. 

Practically all the sawmills also operate a planing 
mill in conjunction, where the material is dressed to 
order, and a good many are also equipped for the 
manufacture of moldings etc. 


Oak Strips in Great Demand 
The call for oak strips is a feature of the British 
market, even now when only a comparatively small 


part of the normal industry is operating; and the 
brokers, say that they could sell immediately all the 


oak strips they could possibly get forward. The Strips 
required on this market are of the usual small thick. 
nesses, 244- to 54%4-inches wide and 8- to 16-feet long, 
mostly FAS, but also some No. 1. Lower grades, how- 
ever, are not generally acceptable. They are used 
principally for moldings, picture frames and the like, 


Birch Has Big Possibilities Here 


No noteworthy business in American birch has as 
yet made its appearance, nor is it thought likely that 
any considerable volume of such business will develop 
for some time at least, except perhaps in select widths 
and in red birch for cheap furniture imitating mahog- 
any. It is also probable that some high class stuff 
can be sold for interior trim for public buildings ang 
high class residences, but there are sO many woods 
competing for this desirable business that it will take 
intelligently handled propaganda work to give birch a 
definite position in this field. 

Most of the birch sold on the normal pre-war mar- 
ket came from Quebec and is praised as the best ob- 
tainable, and no doubt will be given preference in the 
future. Quebec birch came forward in sizes of 11- 
to 4-inches thick, 10- to 12-inches in width and in 
mixed lengths, but mostly 10- to 16-foot. Some birch 
is also imported from Sweden, but the stuff coming 
from there usually is of such small size as to be prac- 
tically worthless for most purposes, and nearly all of 
it enters into the manufacture of rollers and similar 
small articles. 

Practically all the other birch imported enters into 
cabinet making. The sizes which would be asked from 
the United States would be 1-inch and thicker, 5 
inches and up in width, but averaging 8 inches, and s- 
to 16-feet in length. In grades it would probably run 
strongly to FAS, with some No. 1 and No. 2, but 
nothing lower. It also appears that some birch veneer, 
3 to 9 ply, could be profitably marketed. 


Market for Beech Is Not Promising 


The market for beech does not appear very promis- 
ing. Small quantities will undoubtedly be sold from 
time to time, but as far as can be ascertained at this 
time the aggregate will not be large. The same ap- 
plies to basswood. The only standard uses for this 
wood in evidence just now would be for pianofortes, 
for which prime of 6 inches and up in standard lengths 
would be required, and to some extent for moldings. 
Basswood also enters into the manufacture of a few 
other articles of lesser importance and it would be 
the broker’s function to keep an eye on possible out- 
lets. 

The British Prefer Japanese Ash 

Japanese ash, like oak, is likely to prove a serious 
competitor to the American variety, having a reputa- 
tion as a superior wood. Much Japanese ash has been 
sold on this market in the past and it is expected that 
increasing quantities will find their way here as soon 
as shipping conditions become more fully adjusted. 
Like the oak, it comes here in the form of logs, and 
enters almost wholly into cabinet work. Of course 
some American ash will be marketed right along, almost 
wholly, it appears, in the shape of rough boards % to 
2 inches in thickness and in grades of FAS, No. 1 and 
No. 2 in average widths of 6, 5 and 4 inches. 

The coffin industry is going to ask for rather impor- 
tant quantities of gray elm particularly, in sizes of 
5¢-, %- and 1-inch, 12 inches and up in width, with 
about 20 percent running between 17 to 22 inches. The 
other principal use of gray elm will be for school fur- 
niture, for which prime of 6-inch widths and up will 
be required, and also some No. 1, 3 and 4 inches and 
up. School desk tops will call for small quantities of 
magnolia, as will the automobile industry. 

[The final instalment will appear in next week's 
issue of the American Lumberman.—Editor.] 





LIVE WIRES WHO WILL GET BUSINESS 


Lumbermen who want to enter the export field on 
the right basis will find here a splendid opportunity to 
make suitable connections with an energetic and en- 
terprising new firm operating in the world’s best for- 
eign lumber market. 

The members of this new partnership are H. W. 
Flatau and W. F. Dick, who have recently estab- 
lished themselves as Flatau, Dick & Co., timber agents 
and brokers, and opened offices at 5 and 6 Great Win- 
chester Road, Old Broad Street, London, EB. C. 2. 

Know Their Market and the American Product 

What particularly recommends the new combina- 
tion to the American manufacturer is that these men 
thoroly understand American lumber and have had 
extended experience in marketing in both in Great 
Britain and on the continent. 

H. W. Flatau was buyer and manager of the timber 
department of Harris Lebus for many years and is 
well known in the United States. He has a practical 
knowledge of American lumber manufacturing meth- 
ods and his advice should be of great value to the ex- 
porter fortunate enough to make a connection with 
his firm. 

W. F. Dick spent more than twenty years with 
Churchill & Sim, timber brokérs. He is thoroly com 
versant with and has marketed the stocks of the pril- 
cipal foreign mills and is acquainted with all the buy- 
ers and importers in Great Britain. For many years 
he handled American hardwoods in that market and 
also on the continent. Mr. Dick was closely connected 
with the plywood business ever since it was introduced 
into the United Kingdom. He was in the Royal 
Naval Air Service for three years; latterly being traas- 
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ferred as lieutenant to the Royal Air Force and at- 
tached to staff headquarters of the Air Ministry under 
the controller general of equipment. 

The new firm is to be congratulated on the enter- 
prising and energetic methods it is adopting to get 
its share of the business that will be forthcoming as 
soon as conditions are a little more settled—which 
should be in the near future. 

The firm’s telegraphic address is ‘“‘Merriness Ave., 
London,” and codes used are: Universal; A. B. C., 5th 
edition ; and Zebra, 3rd edition. 





LUMBER CHARTERS OF THE WEEK 


Lunham & Moore, ocean freight brokers, New York 
City, in their circular of Aug. 9 list the following 
charters : 


British steamer Watuka, 1,068 tons, Miramichi to 
the United Kingdom, deals, 350s. August. 

Norwegian bark Australia, 1,165 tons, Nova Scotia 
to the United Kingdom, deals, about 325s. August. 

Schooner Laura A. Barnes, 530 tons, Bay Chaleur, 
N, S., to the United Kingdom, deals, $41. 

Danish schooner J. A. Kroman, 158 tons, St. John, 
N. B., to the United Kingdom, deals, at or about 345s, 

Schooner Charlotte T. Maxwell, 579 tons, New Bruns- 
wick to the United Kingdom, deals, $41, U. S. cur- 
rency. 

British schooner Bernice R., 323 tons, Halifax to the 
United Kingdom, deals, about 345s. 

Steamer John M. Emery, 924 tons, St. Andrews Bay, 
Fla., to the River Plate, lumber, private terms. August. 





FOREIGN TRADE NOTES 


An advice from the American Ambassador at Paris 
states that the National Association of French Indus- 
try, recently formed by the Minister of Commerce, was 
definitely organized during the week of July 26 under 
the name of General Confederation of French Produc- 
tion. Its first act will be to appoint an organization 
of employers and technical advisers to attend the Inter- 
national Labor Conference at Washington, after which 
qualified representatives will be designated to accept 
the invitation of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States for a visit to America. 


Appreciating the importance of applying scientific 
methods in its industrial development, the Italian Gov- 
ernment has decided to devote special attention to the 
questions of industrial experiment stations and of 
technical education and is preparing to establish experi- 
ment stations for the principal lines of industry. 
Preparatory meetings at which the manufacturers were 
represented were recently held at the office of the 
Undersecretary of Labor. It appears probable, from 
advices recently published in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, that one of such stations will be devoted to the 
study of wood. 


Emile Jottrand, director of the Institut Commercial 
des Industriels du Hainaut, a high school of commerce 
and industry at 18 Place Warocque, Mons, Belgium, 
has requested the attaché of the American Embassy 
at Paris to have sent to him samples of American raw 
materials and graphic exhibits of manufacturing proc- 
esses for use in its commercial museum. The insti- 
tute formerly had an extensive exhibit, but it was 
ruined during the war. This looks like a good oppor- 
tunity for lumber associations to send wood samples 
and data where they will help to extend knowledge of 
the merits of American lumber in the Belgium market. 

To obtain the speediest possible relief from the in- 
tolerable conditions now obtaining in American sys- 
tems of cable and wireless communication with foreign 
countries, especially transpacific, the National Foreign 
Trade Council asks to be advised of specific instances 
of delayed messages, with full details, and authority to 
use this information in presenting the matter to the 
Senate and House committees. The Council’s commit- 
tee declared in favor of private ownership and asks 
views on the subject of private vs. public ownership 
and operation of such systems of communication. 

Two American lumber manufacturers who are mem- 
bers of the American Chamber of Commerce for the 
Levant, Constantinople, Turkey, say that altho there 
has been considerable correspondence. with Levantine 
merchants recently, no sales have been made and little 
business is expected for some years. The needs of the 
merchants are greater than ever, especially for hard- 
woods. Rates of exchange will prevent doing any busi- 
hess for some time. Shipping space is offered, how- 
ever, on a more reasonable basis than to European ports 
—the Levant including of course many ports in Asia. 
The business is at best hazardous, and under present 
conditions extraordinarily hazardous, so that sales 
are made against sight draft with documents attached 
on funds placed in an American bank. 





The New Orleans-Western District Freight Traffic 
Committee will meet Aug. 19 to consider proposals of 
the carriers for a realignment of wharfage, storage and 
handling charges on import and export trafic at New 
Orleans and ports west. A proposal is to be made to 
secure uniformity and is said to be identical with that 
Submitted to the Southern committee for application 
to New Orleans and Gulf ports east. Shippers say that 
its adoption would increase port handling charges and 
affect the principal items of forest products. 


The Henderson Lumber Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala., shipped 
to Mobile for export about 200,000 feet of prime long- 
leaf pine during the week of Aug. 2 and there are 
indications that 25 percent of the future output will 
@ exported. This company has the largest untouched 
area of pine in Alabama. A 15-mile railroad brings the 
logs to the mill on the west bank of the river, over 
which they are carried by aerial railway. The finished 
Product is loaded on barges, not 500 feet from the 
mill, for transport down the Warrior River to Mobile, 
_* Saving in. freight of 50 cents to $1.25 a thou- 


At a recent convention of the Canadian Liberal 
party in Toronto, which was attended by A. J. Young, 
of the Young Lumber Co.; Norman Hocken, of the 
Hocken Lumber Co., Toronto, and many prominent 
members of the party, a strong resolution was passed 
in the interest of tariff reform. Among the com- 
modities which it was advocated should be put on the 
free list were: Rough and dressed lumber; sawmill 
machinery and raw material entering into the same. 


Reports from Toronto are that there has been an 
improvement in the export situation. The recent re- 
ductions in ocean rates, slight tho they were, are 
welcomed. More space is now available on steamers, 
but there are huge stocks of spruce deals at many 
eastern points still awaiting transportation. 


Practically all the large*mills in the Lake Charles 
(La.) district are giving increased attention to the 
export business. Inquiries are numerous and insistent, 
but few, if any, questions are asked as to prices. 
The big handicap at the present time is lack of ocean 
transportation. 





Well informed exporters dismiss as without founda- 
tion reports that there will be an increase in trans- 
atlantic rates Sept. 1, pointing out that tonnage is in 
easier supply while the export movement has slowed 
up. Because English railroads are unable to handle 
the freight, ports are congested. Foreign buyers have 
been holding off for concessions, but in view of the 
domestic demand there will be no reductions, for with 
the exception of wagon oak plank and a few other 
items the lumber manufactured for domestic is the 
same as that for foreign trade and grades identical. 
Acting on the suggestion of their foreign brokers, some 
exporters have canceled bookings lately. 
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VALUABLE BOOK ON PORT FACILITIES 


Lumbermen who realize the important part which 
ports, both domestic and foreign, will play in the after- 
war export trade will find great interest in “Ports and 
Terminal Facilities,” a recent book which deals with 
the broader economic aspects of the subject, embodying 
a course of lectures delivered at the school of business, 
Columbia University, by Roy S. MacElwee, Ph. D., an 
associate member of the Society of Terminal Enginers 
and the American Association of Port Authorities. 

In his first chapter, entitled “The Nature of the 
Problem,” the author points out the importance of the 
subject by showing that while it costs only 74 cents 
to haul a ton 240 miles in the United States the 
handling expense at the terminals amounts to 75 cents, 
In succeeding chapters he describes the principal char- 
acteristics of the world’s ports, analyzing the effects 
of quantity of tonnage handled, distance from the sea, 
range of tide and depth of channel, and follows this 
with a very fully illustrated treatment on port layouts. 
Briefly he points out the different classes of traffic that 
a well coérdinated port must provide for. Port tariffs 
and special export and import rates are then discussed 
as means of competition among ports for freight. To 
many who are inclined to think it unfair that ocean 
rates from the smaller ports are always higher than 
from New York the discussion of the load factor will be 
welcome, for it shows that the greatest influence in a 
port’s competition for ocean shipping is its ability to 
assure such shipping a full cargo both ways. That is, 
a port’s ability to attract ships depends as much on the 
ability of the hinterland to absorb imports as on its 
ability to provide export cargo. 

Other chapters deal with the facilities of the port. 
The value of the belt railroad is discussed and systems 
in use at the world’s principal ports are described, and 
then the author takes up port lighterage, service, costs 
and problems. Cartage is the subject of the next chapter, 
and after drawing a moral from the congested con- 
dition at Chicago such suggested remedies as store 
door delivery are examined and the problem is reviewed 
as affected by the motor truck, the union cartage idea 
as adopted in other countries being also dealt with. 
Piers, wharves and quays and wharf equipment consti- 
tute the subjects of succeeding chapters, and following 
these are three chapters dealing with cargo transfer 
and handling, shed equipment and the warehouse, the 
most modern methods for expeditious and economical 
freight handling being illustrated by pictures, diagrams 
and cost charts. The subjects of package or specialized 
freight and bulk freight do not have close application 
to lumber loading, but taken in connection with the 
methods applied so successfully at Marshfield, Ore., as 
described on page 41 of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
Aug. 2, are indicative of what may be expected when 
specialized ocean carriers and mechanical loading 
devices win more general recognition. 

The next two chapters deal with inland waterways 
and the seaport, and industrial harbor and development. 
The first emphasizes the intra-relation between canals 
and waterways and that the most economical solution 
of the transportating of bulk freight, like lumber, is 
thru the coérdination of water and rail facilities ; while 
the second describes such undertakings as that at 
the port of New Orleans, which was treated at length 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of May 17, page 62. The 
final chapters deal with the free port as an instituti.n 
and describe several free ports in Europe of which the 
author has personal knowledge, a discussion which 
should be of particular value at this time when various 
foreign countries are establishing free ports and the 
proposal to establish them in the United States has 
had the attention of Congress. 

The bibliography at the end is not the least valuable 
feature of the book, as it refers to the more important 
literature on the subjects treated, one of the major 
classifications having references arranged by ports. The 
author’s treatment of the whole subject is very 
pleasing in completeness and clearness of presentation 
and in arrangement. Copies of the book, which con- 
tains 315 pages, 6x9, with 117 illustrations, may be had 
thru the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for $3, postpaid. 
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Sale 


of 
Gov t 
Lumber : 


Seven million feet of Government 
lumber and timbers, — 


Douglas 


FIR 


in sizes from small 
timbers up to 


20x20-124! long 


Produced largely in Grays 
Harbor territory, home of the 
finest Douglas Fir. 


Stock 


all No. | Com.& Better, 


principally Select Com- 
mon, admirably adapted 
for re-sawing, and large 
quantity of No.2 Clear and 
Better, excellent millwork 
stock. Complete schedule 
of entire lot will be fur- 
nished upon wire request. 


Must be sold quick. 


Inspection 
Invited. 


Hartmann-Neubert 


Exclusive 


Lumber Co. ; Sales Agents 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG, GO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our Silver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substi- 
tute for planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill connections we own and 
carry large stock of 


idaho White Pine. 
CaliforniaWhite Pine also Sugar Pine. 
Michigan and Minn. White Pine. 


Al 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala. and Paxton, Fla. 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


Yellow Pine 
















IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 








ALSO 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. | 
Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














SPORE LLNN NAAN 





GET OUR 


Saicessn BOX LUMBER 
Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co. pitySutindi Pa. 


Weiter tacer a 
. i, 
Weidman 


& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 
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-Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 











DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window 
Frames and Mouldings. Also Red Cedar 
Siding and Fir Doors. 











Tell Us Your Needs in 


4-4 Go. 1 Common and Better 
6-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
‘ Common and Better 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., Zinz%s 
i 
l)-4 No, 2 Commen and Better 


12-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, 27! 


by sebscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 

views en the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 

lumber business. These letters offer: many excellent 

ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 

read them earefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 
Lamberman, Publisher 


Se. Dearbera St, Chicage 





OBITUARY 


JAMES DEMPSEY, founder of the Dempsey 
Lumber Co., of Tacoma, Wash., and of Manistee, 
Mich., died Tuesday, Aug. 12 at his home in 
Manistee at the age of 87. Mr. Dempsey had been 
actively engaged in business until very recently. 
Three sons, John, Neal and L. T. Dempsey, were 
associated with him in the company at Tacoma. 
John Dempsey and family were visiting with his 
father in Manistee when his death occurred. Ten 
children survive. The Dempsey Lumber Co. 
operates a large sawmill in Tacoma and has ex- 
tensive timber holdings in this vicinity. Mr. Demp- 
sey had visited the western interests of the com- 
pany every year until about three years ago and 
had a wide circle of friends in that section. 














HUGO MASON, head of the Saxon Lime & Lum- 
ber Co., Bluefield, W. Va., died at St. Luke’s Hospi- 
tal in that city following an operation. Mr. Mason 
was born in Periaburg, Va., in 1873. He moved to 
Bluefield when 19, and engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness with the G. N. Spieden Lumber Co., which 
was later absorbed by the Saxon Lime and Lum- 
ber Co., of which he became the head. He was 
also interested in the Economy House & Material 
Co., the Tip Top Brick plant and had holdings in 
many large timber tracts. He is survived by a 
widow and four daughters. 





WALTER PERCY EAKIN, of Shreveport, La., 
died at his home in that city on Aug. 4, aged 66. 
Mr. Eakin was connected with the Frost-Johnson 
Lumber Co., of Shreveport, and_with the Com- 
mercial National Bank and the E. K. Smith in- 
terests. A widow and seven children survive. 





Cc. B. WILCOX, for a number of years employed 
by the Standard Export Lumber Co., as an inspec- 
tor, and well known in Gulf coast lumber circles, 
died at his home in New Orleans on July 29, after 
a brief illness. A widow and one daughter sur- 
vive him. 





E. P. McCLANAHAN, formerly with the Carter 
Lumber & Building Co., Houston, Texas, died on 
Aug. 6, following an illness of three years. A 
widow, one son and a daughter survive him. 





Oo. W. WYATT, of the Wyatt-Smith Lumber Co., 
Camden, Ind., died on Aug. 6 as the result of an 
automobile accident. Mr. Wyatt began a sawmill- 
ing business at Camden over twenty years ago, ana 
remained in the lumber business every since. He 
was 40 years old. A widow, two sons and three 
daughters survive him. 





ALEXANDER McCLURE, formerly in the lum- 
ber business at Pittsburgh, Pa., died on Aug. 3, 
at his home in that city, aged 76. Mr. McClure 
established the firm of Alexander McClure & Co., 
box manufacturers and boat builders, many years 
ago. Later he founded the business known as the 
Pittsburgh Saw Mills. About ten years ago he 
lost his sight and was compelled to retire from ac- 
tive business. 





TO REPRESENT SOUTHERN COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OnIo, Aug. 11.—Arthur V. Grush, 
who recently returned from service abroad, where 
he served with the army of occupation at Coblentz, 
has joined the Southern Saw Mill Co., New Or- 
leans, and becomes its Cleveland, Ohio, representa- 
tive. Mr. Grush was with the 324th Artillery, 
32nd Division. He will open offices in Cleveland 
at an early date. 


“RAIN QUENCHES MANY FORESTS FIRES 


SPOKANE, WAsH., Aug. 9.—Great forest tires 
which raged for weeks in the forests of northern 
Idaho were broken up Sunday night and Monday 
morning by a heavy rain which practically olim- 
inated the fire hazard in the extreme upper part 
of the Panhandle, but which declined in effective- 
ness toward the south. In the Selway, Clearwater 
and Nez Perce forests of central Idaho, where the 
fires have been burning with little restraint in al- 
most inaccessible timber, there was no material 
change reported the first of the week. 

In the Pend Oreille forest, farthest north of 
the Idaho group, the rain was such that the big 
fires were almost extinguished, altho a few snags 
will probably continue to burn for some time, 
Some of the fires which were put out of the run- 
ning the first of the week are Pack River, 30,000 
acres; Burnt Creek, 200 acres; Jordan Creek, 4,000 
acres; Grouse Creek, 1,000 acres; Mission Creek, 
two sections (on American side of the line). 

Five days of warm weather, however, have seen 
a springing up of more fires and today forest ofii- 
cials, relieved from duty on the fire lines in Mon- 
tana are being sent by the district office at Mis- 
soula to aid in conducting the campaigns against 
the fires in the Clearwater, Selway and Nez Perce 
forests of Idaho, according to Manager F. R. 
Ingalsbe, of the Spokane forest office. Five men 
were sent from Missoula this morning to assist the 
officials of the Idaho forests in organizing against 
the fires. Sixty fire fighters were sent to the Clear- 
water and Nez Perce forests from Spokane today 
and an equal number will be sent tomorrow. 

‘‘The situation in the Clearwater, Nez Perce 
and Selway forests is getting worse every day,’’ 
Mr. Ingalsbe said. ‘‘There are twelve fires not 
under control in the Clearwater forest alone. The 
woods are getting drier in the northern part of 
Idaho, and Supervisor Haines, of St. Maries, re- 
ported this morning that a small fire had been 
located in the St. Joe forest. The men coming 
from Missoula said that a few small fires were 
again springing up in western Montana,’’ 

From Missoula today comes the report that high 

winds in the Bitter Root and the Salmon River 
country in Idaho have fanned the forest fires in 
that region into renewed activity. The Fish Creek 
fire in the Selway forest is spreading rapidly, with 
five others in that reserve beyond control. The 
Piquett Creek fire in the Bitter Root forest just 
south of Darby, Mont., is the most dangerous blaze 
in that valley. 
From Boise comes the report that the yellow pine 
forest fire in the Thunder Mountain region which, 
with its offshoots, is estimated to have burned over 
at least 50,000 acres, is out and its offshoote are 
under control. 





LynN, Mass., after a thoro and thoroly u- 
satisfactory experience with an anti-wooden shingle 
ordinance has now repealed it as far as two-thirds 
of the city’s area is concerned. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








If the sash and door manufacturers could get lum- 
ber and other materials as needed, and sufficient skilled 
and unskilled men to make it into the goods for which 
the trade is clamoring, they would be a happy set of 
men, provided they also could mark up their prices 
for the finished product with suflicient frequency to 
keep pace with advancing costs of production. In 
other words the matter of demand ceases to worry. 
They have orders to burn, and the problems that are 
keeping the manufacturer awake at night and turn- 
ing his hair gray are not those connected with “getting 
the business” but with producing and delivering the 
goods at a decent margin of profit. There are few 
manufacturers who are willing to admit that they are 
within hailing distance of the last named objective, 
and it undoubtedly is true that the millwork men are 
up against a specially hard set of conditions in their 
industry at the present time, notwithstanding the 
flood of orders and upward revisions of price lists 
which to the uninitiated might seem to spell dazzling 
prosperity. 

Following are brief reports from various centers 
regarding market and manufacturing conditions direct- 
ly affecting the sash, door and millwork trade: 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufacturers 
are having a steady grind of business from country 
retailers and city contractors. The country trade is 
holding up better than expected thru the harvest sea- 
son. All the factories are much oversold and salesmen 
have ceased to solicit any business. High prices forced 
by the lumber market advances do not seem to have 
slowed up builders as yet, but there is some concern 
as to where the rising market is going to stop. 

Factories in Cincinnati, Ohio, and vicinity are hav- 
ing all they can do to fill their orders, and report book- 
ings for all summer and fall. They say the trouble 
is to get lumber and competent workmen. A number 
of these manufacturers have taken on the production 
of ready cut garages and complete hogses, extending 





their facilities and floor space, also the number of 
machines and their demand for labor. They have 
more business than they can get out as fast as ens- 
tomers want the material. Quotations are higher, yet 
prices are paid without quibbling by the contractors, 
who must have the goods. 

The strength of the sash and door trade in Ralti- 
more (Md.) has not been in the slightest degree Im- 
paired by the developments of the last week. On the 
contrary, the calls upon the manufacturers and the 
jobbers are perhaps more numerous than they were, 
and requests to hurry delivery are frequent. The 
ability of the sellers to meet the demands upon them, 
however, is limited, the mills being so loaded up with 
work under circumstances that will not enable them 
to reach their highest efficiency, that long waits have 
become inevitable. Revisions of price lists continue, 
and there is every indication that the requirements of 
the builders will become larger. 

The trade in doors and millwork at Buffalo (N. Y.) 
is on a much better scale than a year ago and seems 
to be getting bigger as the summer advances. Many 
dwellings are being erected and large buildings ate 
more in evidence than a short time ago. 

Business is rushing at San Francisco (Calif.) ses 
and millwork plants. There is a good volume of busi- 
ness at door factories in the Bay region, but it remains 
to be seen how the advanced prices will affect the de- 
mand. Finished door factories at the white and sugar 
pine mills are running full and making good easter™ 
shipments. Cut sash and door stock is moving well. 
There is an advancing tendency in all white and sugar 
pine products. While downtown building operations 
in San Francisco are light just now, there is much 
activity in the construction of wooden dwellings. 
Architects are extremely busy on plans for buildtng* 
of all classes and are unable to secure enough érafts- 
men. This indicates that construction work will @rew 
a rapid increase during the remainder of the year. 
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FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 


LLING EUROPE AMERICAN MACHINERY 
[By AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Staff Representative] 


LONDON, ENGLAND, July 25.—It is specialty machines 
largely that the American manufacturers of woodwork- 
jing machinery will market in Europe, such as molding, 
matching and grooving and general turning machinery, 
put only a minimum, as far as can be judged at this 
time, of sawing, planing and similar equipment. Great 
Britain should shortly become a quite lucrative market 
for American specialty woodworking machinery, as 
soon as industry here has been generally reéstablished 
on a more solid footing; and American sawing and 
planing machinery should also meet with a pretty good 
demand here. 

This country has several large manufacturers special- 
jzing in woodworking machinery, with a quite imposing 
aggregate production ; but as it is up to them to manu- 
facture against the requirements of the Colonies as well 
as of the home industries they are quite unable to meet 
the total demand that centers here; and consequently 
there is plenty of room for American machinery, of 
practically all kinds. Much can be sold by our manu- 
facturers independently ; but it is known that some of 
the competing manufacturers in England would be 
willing to cease being competitors by becoming agents, 
after a fashion, for the Americans, supplying especially 
their Colonial clients with the American product where 
they themselves would be unable to fill the require- 
ments. Of course most of the Colonies, especially now 
in their eagerness to promote the Empire scheme, turn 
preferably to the mother country for their needs, and 
hence the colonial trade in woodworking machinery of 
all descriptions is more or less centralized in the hands 
of the British manufacturers ; and it seems altogether 
possible that the American manufacturers could make 
arrangements with some of them under which their 
products would penetrate under above outlined condi- 
tions to markets which otherwise could be reached 
perhaps only by the greatest and most costly efforts. It 
is probable that such an arrangement would exclude the 
American manufacturer from the privilege of making 
an independent sales campaign on this market, but it 
seems equally probable that it would net him quite 
as much, or more, business in certain lines. It is a 
matter, of course, that should be studied from a 
personal standpoint and weighed carefully before a step 
one way or the other is taken. 

As stated, besides a quite fertile field here for 
specialty machinery this should also be a market for 
sawing and similar machinery, both for local use and 
for transshipment to the Colonies. A discussion here 
of the types of machinery to enter into this trade 
obviously would be impossible, for the principal reason 
that these would vary considerably according to 
whether they would be for home or for colonial use, 
and in the latter case according to which colony. For 
each part of the world naturally has its own peculiar 
requirements, and serviceable information on them can 
best be secured by the manufacturer himself, thru his 
agents or thru personal: representatives knowing the 
characteristics of his product and the approximate 
direction of his trade efforts. Enough to say that, 
altho Great Britain herself is a large machinery manu- 
facturing country, it nevertheless will be the open door 
for a sizable volume of American production. Some 
American manufacturers recognized this early and 
have for some time, despite the fact that there was not 
much business in immediate prospect, advertised and 
otherwise promoted their machines on the British 
markets, and, from all reports, are already beginning to 
feel the benefits of their foresightedness. There ap- 
pears to be room for a few more lines, and it is up to 
the manufacturer to inquire into whether his is one. 

It is rather more difficult to judge the probable 
character of the future trade in woodworking machin- 
try with Prance and Belgium. France especially is a 
great woodworking country which rarely imports any 
other but rough stuff and works it herself, and conse- 
quently utilizes a very considerable amount of machin- 
ery. France purposely levies prohibitive import duties 
on all dressed manufactured wood, whether it is flooring 
 cooperage or just plain surfaced lumber, for the 
‘ncouragement and protection of home industry and 
labor. She takes the raw stuff and does the work 
herself. Before the war she secured by far the greatest 
percentage of her woodworking machinery from Ger- 
many, and most of the rest was manufactured at home. 
There are several large factories in Paris and othgr 
industrial centers, and one of considerable importance 
in Bruxelles, which are understood to be planning to 
keep the future home market to themselves as far as is 
Possible. Of course they can not satisfy its total re- 
Wirements; and it is hard to say at this early stage 
whether Germany will succeed in winning back its 
former machinery trade with France, or whether that 
Country will secure what she can not make herself from 
Great Britain, Sweden and America. The formerly 
strong determination never in the future to trade with 

Many is already gradually being dissipated, after 
the calming down of war’s excitement and a growing 
tedlization that the Allies after all must encourage 
tt a industry, after a fashion, instead of strangling 
debe » order to enable the former enemy to pay her war 
‘bt; and hence it appears likely that Germany may 
tgain its former trade in many directions. 
ee” case, the French industry is not ready for 
they 5 yet. After it opens up its doors it is still 

ely that it will get along for a while with what 
qvment it already has. And that is quite consider- 

e, hen the war necessitated the transformation 

French furniture and other woodworking plants 
airplane and similar establishments they were 
dismam tied of what machinery was useless for war 
@nd this was carefully stored away and is now 


only awaiting reinstallation. And the French are not 
going to buy anything, especially foreign, which they 
do not absolutely need. 


But it is altogether likely that American manufac- 
turers will do some business in woodworking machinery 
with France, on the condition that they will supply 
what is desired. First of all, France does not want 
anything to do with the inch measurement system, 
either in lumber or in machinery. It is centimeters 
and millimeters with them, and if the American manu- 
facturers will not adjust their machines destined for 
the French market—or any continental market for that 
matter—accordingly, that is their mistake. Then the 
machines to be sold on the continent must be built for 
careful and perfect manufacture, and speed must be 
the very last thing to be reckoned on. The great 
objection to American lumber in Europe is that it is so 
carelessly manufactured—carelessly because of the 
great speed with which it is put thru the saws and the 
planers. Swedish lumber, even if it is more knotty and 
in some other respects not equal to the American 
product, is preferred because it is manufactured slowly 
and carefully, with more experienced men manning the 
machines than is often the case in America. Thus, for 
one thing, the saw kerf is considerably smaller and the 
Swedish rough board much smoother than the Ameri- 
can; and this is appreciated, particularly in France, 
where sizes are important and waste a crime. To dress 
an American board the planer-knife or cutter-head must 
cut much deeper than is necessary for a Swedish 
board, to such an extent that an inch board will not 
make better than 23-mm. flooring instead of the re- 
quired 27 mm. 


Again, American dressed lumber, or lumber surfaced 
by a revolving cutter-head at high speed, is very un- 
popular compared with the Swedish, planed by sta- 
tionary, smooth cutting knives at slow pressure. It is 
claimed here that if American boards, planed by 
American methods, are permitted to lie in stock long 
enough to gather dust, for example, the dust will gather 
in the infinitesimal depressions made by the cutter-head 
and show them up plainly when placed alongside the 
Swedish planed boards, making American boards look 
dirty and rough in comparison, no matter how nicely 
the work appeared done when they were new. All sorts 
of arguments of this kind are heard. 


The thing is that the trade in Europe is dissatisfied 
with the coarseness of American manufacture, caused 
in part by actual carelessness but principally by the 
speed with which things are done in the new world. 
And when they want sawing or planing machines they 
want those of slow speed. It would be folly for the 
American manufacturer to try to sell them the latest 
type of high speed cutter-head planer, for instance. To 
meet success he would have to inquire into what kind 
of a machine they want, just exactly, and then supply 
it according to that. If he will do that, he will un- 
doubtedly get business; otherwise not, or at any rate 
not much. : 

And what he does not get the Germans in all proba- 
bility will get, sooner or later. Germany has for 
decades made a specialty of woodworking machinery 
and you will be told that it turned out a good product. 
There are a great many plants; at Leipzig and other 


industrial centers, which before the war con- 
trolled a very large percentage of the trade 
in this line with France, Belgium, Russia and 
other countries. The Germans have been ac- 


cused of buying machinery in the United States 
and Great Britain, removing the trade-mark and name 
of the manufacturer, placing a new name on it and 
selling it abroad as German made. That might be 
true in some other lines, but not as concerns wood- 
working machinery. They investigated the principles 
of good manufacture and built their machines accord- 
ingly, with the result that their types differed from 
the American considerably. 

Even Sweden, manufacturing country as it is, as a 
market for woodworking machinery is worthy of culti- 
vation—for specialty woodworking machinery, not 
sawing or planing machinery. The bandsaw of the 
American type is entirely unsuitable in Sweden and 
Finland, first of all because of the small size of the 
timber to be manufactured, and then because it does 
not permit the careful manufacture for which they 
have won fame. The gang saw is essentially a Swedish 
production and will always remain the national saw. 
True, there are some band resaws in operation, and at 
least one type is manufactured in Sweden, but it is 
light, for light work The Swedish planer permits no 
competition; nor, as a matter of fact, any of the 
standard productions. The Swedish machines are well 
known practically the world over for excellency of 
idea, technique and manufacture—the last thanks to 
the unrivaled Swedish iron. One large Stockholm 
woodworking machinery firm maintains branches in 
many parts of the world, including London and New 
York, and has built up an international trade in 
Swedish machinery of large volume. 

Yet there are many types of machinery for wood- 
working which Sweden does not manufacture but 
which she is ready to buy from the United States; and 
inasmuch as Sweden supplies Finland with her re- 
quirements to a large extent, and in the future will 
undoubtedly supply Russia also, it would appear good 
business for the general or specialized machinery manu- 
facturer in America to look into the Swedish propo- 
sition. 





The Peterman Manufacturing Co., Tacoma, Wash., 
has added an Acme 2-ton truck to its equipment for 
local business. The truck is equipped with an extra 
long train for lumber hauling. The Peterman Manu- 
facturing Co. manufactures sash, doors and allied 
building materials. 
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Kneeland -McLurg 
Lumber Company 


Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” | | 
HEMLOCK 7 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 


Mixed car orders our specialty. 





































































Write for prices on Kiln Dried |" Birch and 


a Basswood. a 
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We have the following Winter cut | : is 


Northern Hardwoods | 


for Immediate Shipment: / 


2 cars 5-4 No. 1 C.& B. Brown Ash. | 
| car 10-4 No. 2 Common Birch. 

3 cars 6-4 No. 2 C. & B. Soft Elm. 

3 cars 12-4 No. | C. & B. Hard Maple. 

3 cars 10-4 No. | C. & B. Hard Maple. 


We desire your inquiries for all 
sizes and grades of Northern 
Hardwoods. 


Wheeler-Timlin 


Lumber Company _ 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. } 


ihacaceded unlit 


White Pine 














We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 


Shops and_ Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin 
Wisconsin White Pine Timber and 
is of a very soft texture. Shop Lum- 
ber and Factory Selects are our 
Specialties. 


We solicit your business 


Rust-Owen Lumber 
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DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 
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We carry on our yard at 
Jackson, Miss. the following 


Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


DIMENSION AND BOARDS 


2x4 to 2x12—16' No. | and No. 2 Common 

2x4 to 2x!12—8 to 14' No. | and No. 2 Common 

1x4 to IxI2—8to 16' No. | and No. 2 Common 
All dressed as desired. 


We can give good service. 
Send us your, inquiries. 


John L. Moore 


Manufacturer of 


Lumber—Box Shooks JACKSON, MISS. 


| Timbers of Quality | 


Planing Mill Products 
of Superior Workmanship 
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without Bark 
You Will Buy Genuine 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Do We Sell You? 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA. 
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Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine | 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 

















C. H. Moere, Pres. F.G. Lock, V.P. G. W. Law, Sec. & Treas. 





Manufacturers of ROUGH and DRESSED 
° Long Leaf 
Calcasieu ¥2ine.25 Lumber 


WESTLAKE, LOUISIANA 

















POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 











Yellow Pine Tonc LEAF ) 
Poitevent & Favre Yard Stock 
Mendevilley Lumber Co. _ pimension to Finish 


Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-71. & L. & G. Building _J 








CARL AFIEU 


Big Value YELLOW PINE 


We Specialize its Manufacture 


Krause & Managan Lbr. Co., Ltd., WESTLAKE, 











VALUE VS. CHEAPNESS 


You can buy a tally card for a penny or two, while the 
“‘Climax’’ tally book costs $1.00 a copy or 6 for $5.50, yet 
thousands of them are sold and hardwood men who once use 
them always get them. Why? Because they are the best. 
For sample pages and description address 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, Manhattan Bldg., 
431 South Dearborn- S&., Chicago. 


LOWERING HAULING COSTS WITH TRUCKS 





The Type of Machine for Sawmill or Assembling Yards—Where Douglas Fir 
Helped Celebrate the Fourth 





TRACTORS FOR SAWMILLS 


Modern manufacturing and operating methods are 
one indication of the great development of the lumber 
industry. Take for example the use of industrial 
tractors for sawmill plants. One of the best tractors 
is the Hood tractor produced by the Hood Manufac- 
turing Co., Seattle, Wash. The first Hood industrial 
tractor was built in the spring of 1916. This tractor 
was designed for a specific purpose, namely, the han- 
dling of lumber at sawmills, and today Hood tractors 
are installed at many of the leading sawmills of the 
North Pacific coast and are rapidly being adopted 
in other lumber manufacturing regions. The horse 
had been considered the standard method of trans- 
porting lumber about a sawmill yard for so long that 
it was somewhat difficult to show lumber manufac- 

turers the advantages of 


TRUCKS AND DOUGLAS FIR 


The Riverside Lumber Co., of Knoxville, Tenn., haq 
a celebration all of its own July 4, altho before the 
celebration was over a great many of the citizens of 
Knoxville joined in. The occasion was the receipt of a 
carload of large Douglas fir timbers by the company, 
One of the 5-ton motor trucks employed by the com- 
pany was loaded with two pieces 24x24 inches 36 feet 
long rough Douglas fir and paraded up thru the Streets 
of Knoxville on the Fourth. In speaking of this Ship. 
ment W. P. Picklesimer, vice president and genera] 
manager of the Riverside Lumber Co., has the follow. 
ing to say to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

In regard to the quality of this Douglas fir ete., aq. 
vise it was ordered by us from Grays Harbor for stock 
rather as an experiment. We were anxious to test the 





this machine. At first no 
mill would consider the pur- 
chase of more than one of 
these machines, but when 
the first machine was set 
to work it was a rare case 
indeed in which more were 
not purchased. Today it is 
almost a curiosity to see a 
horse or mule on the docks 
of the mills in the West. 


A particularly important 
feature of the Hood tractor 
is its ability to push as well 
as to pull. Frequently it is 
necessary to spot a load in 
some narrow alley or pocket 
where the tractor would be 
unable to turn around or to 








get out if it pulled the 
load. The push plate on 
the front end of the Hood 
efficiently solves this problem and makes it practical 
for the tractor to spot the load anywhere conditions 
demand. Recently the Hood Manufacturing Co. has 
been branching out in its sales territory and has sold 
numerous tractors to lumber manufacturers in other 
sections of the country. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows four Hood tractors recently put in opera- 
tion at the plant of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, 
Miss. 

A typical example of the respect with which Hood 
tractors are regarded by lumber manufacturers of the 
Pacific coast is shown by the following letter written 
by W. H. Boner, manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., Everett, Wash., who wrote: 

We have six Hood tractors in operation at our plant 
“A.” where they are used in hauling lumber about the 
yard. We have two tractors hauling from the chain 
and three hauling lumber to cars, the sixth tractor 
being held in reserve, or used when the work is heavy. 

We have found that they are quite economical in 
operation, as we are running them all on distillate at 
12 cents a gallon, and they have displaced a number 
of horses who ate 68-dollar oats. 

We have found in general that one tractor and one 
man displaces two horses and two men, and the pres 
ent extremely high cost of horse feed, horse flesh and 
labor makes them almost a necessity for the eco- 
nomical handling of lumber. 

Other lumber manufacturers consider that Hood 
tractors take the place of more horses. For example, 
Wilson Bros., of Aberdeen, Wash., regarding Hood 
tractors write, “They take the place of from four to 
six horses each and owing to the great scarcity of help 
we consider them very essential for the operation of 
our plant.’’ Another very interesting letter is that 
from the Ferry-Baker Lumber Co., of Everett, Wash., 
which in part is as follows: 

Would say that after having had Hood tractors in 
service for about two years we consider them abso- 
lutely essential to economical mill operations, par- 
ticularly at this time when the cost of transportation 
of lumber is excessively high. During the last six 


months of 1916, when we were using tractors ex- 
clusively, we decreased our cost of transporting lumber 














FOUR HOOD TRACTORS IN THE SOUTH 


weight in actual shipping, time required in transit and 
also to test this material for remanufacture into 
smaller sizes etc. We advise that our experience to 
date on this shipment has been very satisfactory and 
encouraging, and we now intend in the near future 
putting in a complete stock of these timbers along 
with our longleaf pine. There is not very much differ- 
ence in the delivered cost, and we have the advantage 
of getting so much larger sizes and longer lengths. 
While we are very partial to longleaf pine and shall 
continue to be we are of the opinion that Douglas fir 
takes its place in every particular satisfactorily. 

Referring to our experience with trucks etc., advise 
that we have no fresh technical data on cost a ton 
mile. We kept this data carefully about two and a 
half years ago, until we were perfectly satisfied with 
results, at which time we sold off all of our teams and 
wagons. We have one 5-ton truck running from small 
mills to railroad, a distance of about 6 miles, on moun- 
tain dirt road, which is delivering 15,000 feet of lumber 
a day except in very wet weather. We have a trap 
loader at the yards, two men loading it, one man on the 
truck and two men at the railway station putting lum- 
ber into cars. This truck is equipped with a ratchet 
roller body of our own design, and it is possible to load 
at yards with trap loader in two minutes and unload 
at the railway siding in the same length of time; so 
you see the time is consumed going and coming. 

We are doing this at a— 





Labor expense of........ $16.00 per day 

ME etic esiained ee keevs 3.00 per day 

Lubricating oil ......... .75 per day 
WO so :ncass eewenees $19.75 


Add to this tire repair cost and depreciation of 25 
percent of the outlay on the truck and we have a total 
of $26.50, so you see that we are delivering this lum- 
poe loading it on cars, for less than $2 a usand 
eet. 


TRUCK AND TRAILER BREAK RECORD 


Fourteen tons of logs hauled by a 3%4-ton Federal 
truck equipped with a 8%-ton trailer—this is the 
record being made by a Federal truck and trailer 
owned and operated by O. J. De Spain, of Deer Park, 
Wash., who hauls for the 
Deer Park Lumber Co. & 
few miles north of Spokane. 
The De Spain outfit is the 
regular logging equipment 
being sold for that work, 
according to O. EH. Zent, 
sales manager for the 
Spokane Oldsmobile Co., dis- 
tributer for the Inland 
Empire. The truck is 4 
$%-ton Federal and the 
trailer a 3%4-ton Universal. 

The truck and trailer i 
the accompanying photo- 
graph have a load of 3,050 
feet of lumber, weighing 
about 14 tons. ‘The outfit 
makes a trip of 614 miles 
four times a day. Mr. De 
Spain operates a fleet of 
these logging outfits and 
declares that the 3%4-tol 
truck with the 3%-to 
trailer far exceeds the 5-to2 











MOTOR EQUIPMENT THAT IS RUNNING TEAMS OUT OF THE WOODS 


around in the yard 40 percent as compared with the 
first six months when horses were used, and the saving 
would in all probability amount to more than 60 per- 
eent at this time. ; 


truck in capacity and does 
not exceed it in — 
similar outfit being 
operated by George Morris at Plains, Mont., hauls 3,500 
feet of small bull pine logs at a time and has to make &@ 
trip down a hill with a 33 percent grade. Mr. Morris 
reports that he has not relined his brakes in two year® 
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LATE HAPPENINGS IN THE INLAND EMPIRE 





Threatened Embargoes Cause Worry For a Time, But Situation Shows Improve- 
ment—“Wobblies” Purpose “Taking Over” Lumber Industry 


Embargo Threatens Complete Tie-up 

SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 9.—‘‘The lumber business 
will be tied up completely if the railroad embargo upon 
freight shipments is put into effect,” declared F. W. 
Lewis, Sales manager of the Blackwell Lumber Co. 
and the Panhandle Lumber Co., yesterday. ‘So far 
we have taken no action against it.” 

Wednesday an order was issued on the Northern 
Pacific lines, as a result of an order issued by R. H. 
jishton, regional director at Chicago, to stop all 
shipments of freight except perishable goods and 
eal. The order was rescinded Thursday at noon and 
shipments are now being received by the Northern 
Pacific for delivery subject to the company’s conveni- 
ence, or subject to delay. 

“As things stand, no serious damage will be done 
to the Jumber industry, nor will it be seriously crip- 
pled,” said William H. Kroll, president and general 
manager of the St. Maries Lumber Co. “If the com- 
plete embargo is called for we shall just simply have to 
eit out shipments until such time as we can go on 
with them.” 

J. P. McGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Co., who has just returned from the Coast, de- 
dared, “I was on the Coast when the railroad employees 
went.out on strike. The Milwaukee and the O. W. R. 
& N. have been accepting shipments right along with 
no embargo, but there the Northern Pacific was in the 
same condition as I understand the offices here have 
ben. ‘Today we have been able to have shipments 
accepted subject to the company’s convenience. The 
situation does not look bad to me.” 

A number of Washington lumber firms have already 
wired to Washington, D. C., their protests against the 
embargo of lumber and claim that the lumber indus- 
try will face annihilation if the embargo is enforced. 


Spokane Lumber News 

SPOKANP, WASH., Aug. 9.—With business so good 
that salesmen are off the road and orders continue to 
cme in anyway, lumvermen of the Inland Empire 
have to send orders back because of inability to handle 
tem, according to F. W. Lewis, sales manager for the 
Blackwell and the Panhandle Lumber companies. This 
condition has existed with some of the mills for some 
time and there 1s little likelihood of catching up in the 
immediate future. 

While the price of cedar poles was advanced re- 
cently, the market has dropped off, is the report of 
BE. A. Lindsley, of the Lindsley Brothers Co. There 
has been a slump in the amount of orders, both in 
posts and poles. 

Word has been received that Mr. and Mrs. George 
E. Lammers have arrived at Shanghai, China. Mr. 
lammers went to China in the interests of the Chiam 
Commercial Co., of Spokane and Seattle. 

The biggest problem of the lumberman right now 
is the freight situation, in the opinion of Don Law- 
rence, Spokane manager for the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co. It looks hopeful now, however. 

F. E. Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, and R. M. Weyer- 
haeuser, of Cloquet, were here several days and visited 
several of the mills. They reported conditions satis- 
factory in the Inland Empire. L. B. Case, of St. Paul, 
manager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., was also here 
this week. He had attended the lumbermen’s meet- 
ings at Mount Rainier. 

Sam Merrill, president of the National Lumber Co., 
of Spokane, who has been in California for his health 
for several months, is now at San Diego and is ex- 
pected home some time in September. 

“While the cedar business is not booming like the 
test of the lumber industry, we are doing a good vol- 
ume of business,’ asserted J. E. Seaman, secretary of 
the Western Lumber & Pole Co. 

A. H. Huebner, of the Cascade Lumber Co., of 
Yakima, has announced that his company is not selling 
apple boxes. The firm took on a number of contracts 
tarly in the season and these have absorbed all its box- 
making capacity. 

Capt. John Humbird, son of T. J. Humbird, and at 
resent manager of the Humbird Lumber Co.’s mill 
it Sandpoint, Idaho, has been awarded the Croix de 
Guerre with palm, the honor medal, with the citation, 
having been received at the local army recruiting sta- 
ton, The citation is signed by Gen. Petain, of the 
French army. The Croix de Guerre was awarded to 
‘apt. xumbird in addition to the medal of the Legion 
ot Honor, which already had been conferred on him. 

G. E. Fuher, who operates a sawmill at Rock Cut, 
Wash., and his bride, who was Miss Hazel Peterson, 
Were in Spokane this week on their honeymoon. 

The labor situation in the Coeur d’Alene district 
this week is reported satisfactory after the commotion 
‘tused last week by the strike of members o1 the Tim- 
ftworkers’ Union. 7 

Mr. and Mrs, J. C. H. Reynolds have returned to, 
their summer home at Liberty Lake after a vacation 
of two weeks spent on the Coast. The journey was 
made by automoble. It covered 1,080 miles and in- 
dded visits to Seattle, Victoria, Vancouver and 
Nanaimo, B. C. 

R. R. Reynolds, son of Mr. and Mrs. J. C. H. Rey- 
red who recently returned from France, has resumed 

'S Work with the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. Before the 
poly was located in the North Dakota district, but 

@ will be Jocated at Indianapolis, the new posi- 

on being a promotion. 
ares and dealers at Wenatchee predict an 
the x famine this fall. It is claimed that many of 
mills that formerly made boxes have given up this 

{Ntirely, as they can make more money in handling 








other lines of lumber. It is predicted that 25 cents a 
piece will be paid before the season is over. 

J. A. Bailey, of the Bailey Lumber Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash., had an unusual experience with fire Monday. 
While a crew was burning grass near the lumber yard, 
Mr. Bailey was seated on a pile of cedar posts using 
a garden hose to keep the fire away. The fire got be- 
hind him and before he was aware of it, the pile of 
posts was afire, but the blaze was quickly extinguished. 

H. L. Thompson, for the last eighteen months adver- 
tising manager of Tull & Gibbs, a large local furniture 
house, has resigned his position to become advertis- 
ing and sales promotion manager of the E. T. Chapin 
Co., dealer in cedar posts and poles. 


Four L’s to Hold Convention 

SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 9.—A convention of the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen will be held in 
the Chamber of Commerce Building in Spokane Sept. 6. 
Representatives of districts Nos. 9 and 10 will partici- 
pate. This announcement was made today by P. L. 
Abbey, secretary-manager of the “Four L's,” which or- 
ganization has local orders in twelve districts of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Idaho. There are 40,000 members 
in the entire organization. 

The object of the “Four L’s” organization is to bet- 
ter conditions for its membership, which is confined to 
the logging and lumber industry. The maintenance of 
the 8-hour day is one of the results of the work of the 
legion. The loggers and lumbermen used to work on 
a 10-hour basis in much of the territory. 





Big Silo Trade Developing 

SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 9.—Farmers in Washington, 
Idaho and Montana expect to cut down the high cost 
of living for their cows and other livestock, according 
to reports from Edward L. Rowles, who is handling the 
silo business of the McGoldrick Lumber Co. So far 
this season the concern has shipped approximately 
fifteen cars of interstate silos, or practically 50 per- 
cent more silos this year than up to the corresponding 
time in 1918. The silo which the McGoldrick Lumber 
Co. manufactures in its Spokane plant is entirely of 
wood, is made in sizes ranging from 10 by 20 feet to 
20 by 32 feet, and has a capacity ranging from 30 to 
200 tons. The company has shipped out silos in all 
sizes, with an average capacity of 115 tons of ensilage. 
Farmers to whom these containers have been sent in- 
tend to “can’’ approximately 25,000 tons of their sum- 
mer products for winter feeding. 

Between fifty and sixty silos will be erected this fall 
by farmers in the valley of the Clearwater River, Lew- 
iston, Idaho, according to the report of R. R. Groniger, 
agriculturalist with the Waterman system of banks 
who has spent considerable time recently in that dis- 
trict. Within two years every farmer in the district 
will have one or more silos and Mr. Groniger expects 
the returns from the farms to be greatly increased. 
Silage crops will be grown on summer fallow land. 


I. W. W. Demands Presented 

SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 9.—The ultimate demands 
of the I. W. W. in the lumber industry, amounting to 
nothing less than absorption of the industry, were 
circulated from here Friday. The right of the workers 
to hire and fire the boss, disposition of the products, 
control of the income, 6-hour day and free board, bed 
and hospital are included in the “wobbly” demands. 
As outlined by an official of No. 500, the Timberwork- 
ers’ Union, the aims of the ‘‘wobblies’” for the imme- 
diate future include these concessions: 

1. Abolition of all fixed charges, such as board, 
bed and hospital ete. This in order to prevent the 
bosses raising the prices upon these every time living 
conditions are improved. 

2. <A 6-hour day. If possible fix date for May 1, 
1920. 

3. Improve beds and living quarters. No top bunks. 
Mattresses to be at least 6% feet long and 3% feet 
wide, of pure cotton, no shoddy, and at least 6 inches 
thick. Blankets to be of pure cotton or wool and at 
least 64x80 inches in size. Not more than four men 
in one room. Hot and cold water, free soap and towels 
and good accommodations for washing. 

4. General right to determine living conditions and 
to raise the standard of living for all workers. 

5. Workers’ control of the lumber industry on the 
following basis: Right to determine the policy of the 
industry, choice and dismissal of officials of the indus- 
try, and the disposition of the product and of the in- 
come. 

The slogan, “The lumber industry for lumber work- 
ers,” has been adopted. 


New Dry Kiln a Success 


SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 9.—A new dry kiln has been 
devised by Mueller & Oakleaf, dry kiln engineers of 
Spokane, Wash. One of them is being operated at the 
plant of the White Pine Sash Co. and two more are 
being installed for the Inland Casket Co., of Spokane, 
These kilns are being constructed to demonstrate the 
speed, character and quality of drying Northwest lum- 
ber possible thru the improvements they have made 
in kiln equipment and operation. It is called a forced- 
air recirculating kiln and it is claimed it embodies new 
principles in kiln operation and control developed and 
used extensively by the governments of the United 
States and Great Britain. Its drying speed and effi- 
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CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $38, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





ciency are largely due to a positive and uniform 
circulation created by a fan. It is said to be well 
adapted to drying common grades of lumber because 
the humidity may be controlled and the loosening and 
checking of knots may be avoided as in air season- 
ing. 


Huge Cut-over Tract Changes Hands 

WHITEFISH, Mont., Aug. 9.—What is said to be 
the largest land transaction in the history of north- 
western Montana has taken place here. Whitefish men 
have purchased the entire holdings of the Northwest- 
ern Lumber Co., a tract of 15,000 acres. The property 
is located in the Stillwater-Tally lake district. Most 
of the soil is rich black loam. It is cut-over land, but 


ae 
there is an abundance of cord wood and timber suitable 
for mining props. L. A. Wells, H. E. Wells, Henry 


Good, E. L. Geddes and C. H. Jennings, of \ itefish 
with John C. Sorte, of St. Paul, a capitalist ang 
colonizer, are the purchasers. 


No Violator of Eighteenth Amendment 


WaLta WALLA, WasH., Aug. 9.—J. T. Crawforg 
president of the Whitehouse Crawford Lumber Co, 
and of the Tum-a-Lum Lumber Co., had a call yester. 
day from the railroad inspector to explain why he was 
importing “13 barrels of Tennessee cidar,” in violation 
of the law. Crawford was able to show that tie billing 


should have been “13 bundles of Tennessee cedar,” 





News of American Hardwood Industry 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Aug.'12.—The building industry is more active and 
construction work of all kinds is making demands upon 
supplies that manufacturers and distributers can not 
fill. Permits for new buildings are increasing in num- 
ber and value and it is recognized in the industry as cer- 
tain that some of this prospective construction will have 
to go over until next year, as it will be impossible to 
get a large part of it even under roof before the season 
is over. 

Demand from furniture and vehicle manufacturers 
continues heavy, the former being the heaviest of all 
the buyers of hardwoods. That trade is very active. 
Manufacturers report their orders increasing, dis- 
tributers willing to pay the prices and collections gen- 
erally prompt. 

The Freiberg Lumber Co. has begun work on the 
large extension of its plant in the western part of the 
city, which is being erected on property acquired for 
the purpose by the company some time ago. The ware- 
house will contain almost 6,000 square feet of floor 
space and will be adjacent to the large mills of the 
company, now used largely for the manufacture of 
walnut and other hardwoods. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Aug. 11.—Lumbermen in this vicinity see no imme- 
diate fall in the price of lumber. S. B. Moran, vice 
president of the Lock City Manufacturing Co. at the 
Soo, says that even should the prices of other products 
diminish considerably, they would have to drop at 
least 50 percent before the price of lumber would 
change. The rise in the price of lumber was not in 
proportion to the rise in the price of other products 
and the decline will not be in the same proportion. 

Altho the supply of lumber in the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan is somewhat reduced, especially hemlock 
and fir, the production of it in the western part is in- 
creasing. The present high railroad rates, the high 
seale of wages demanded by all employees of lumber 
concerns, from the woods to the factory, and the in- 
creased cost of all implements necessary to produce 
the lumber are keeping the price high and not the 
excess of the demand over the supply, according to 
Mr. Moran. 

The Northern Michigan Land Co., of St. Paul, will 
soon start developing its large holdings in Schoolcraft 
County, Michigan. Its immense development scheme 
means the opening of 300,000 acres. 

The Neenah Building Co. will soon start the erection 
of 200 houses to relieve the shortage in residences. 

Work on the new Konz box factory at Appleton is 
progressing rapidly. The factory will move there 
from Seymour. The building is a frame structure 
two stories high. 


The McDonald Lumber Co., of Appleton, has adopted , 


a standard uniform for its employees. The uniform 
consists of khaki unionalls with a cap to match. Across 
the back in red letters is the name “McDonald Co.” 

The Collins mill, which was recently destroyed by a 
disastrous fire in Bark River, Mich., is to be rebuilt. 
A larger force of workmen will be employed when the 
mill is in operation. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Aug. 12.—The demand for building lumber has 
slightly decreased, but the hardwood market is steadily 
advancing and demand is keen for lumber, veneers, logs 
ete. Log supplies are still low, but are somewhat im- 
proved. Quartered oak is still in big demand, with 
some reports of 4/4 stock selling as high as $250 a 
thousand feet. Gum is also very active, with a better 
demand for low grades for box making. Ash is in good 
demand, also elm, poplar and hickory. Every item 
shows some activity. 

The railroad situation is slightly easier than it was, 
as some of the embargoes placed as a result of shop 
strikes have been lifted. Indianapolis is again open 
from Louisville, and the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
is handling shipments thru Cincinnati and St. Louis 
again. Other roads were generally open except for 
shipments to certain connections, but with embargoes 
to and thru many points. The Chesapeake & Ohio was 
closed entirely, accepting no shipments from or to 
points on its system. This embargo was a serious blow 
to operators at Ashland, Huntington and other points, 
and interfered materially with movements from Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia camps. However, within 
another week it is believed that the situation will be 
fully in hand. Lumber shipments have not been re- 
tarded as much as had been expected, and some route 
has been open for almost all movements. 

The Louisville Point Lumber Co. resumed operations 


on Monday after being down three weeks awaiting 


supplies of logs. 


After equipping to manufacture oil barrels, the 
Atlantic Tank & Barrel Co. has decided to manufacture 


—. 


wine barrels for export to Europe, and will set them 
up and then knock them down for export shipment 
from the Louisville plant. 

J. G. Kirwan, of Kirwan Bros. Lumber Co., has 
started a fight in the city council for restoration of 
franchise telephone rates in Louisville such as were jp 
effect prior to the Government’s taking control, and 
which Mr. Kirwan claims are the only rates that the 
company has a right to charge under private contro), 

Operators in eastern Kentucky coal and _ timber 
districts will shortly receive better insurance facilities, 
the Kentucky Actuarial Bureau having announced that 
a resident inspector will be stationed at Pineville, 
Ky., to assist property owners in having inspections 
made quickly, and facilitate operations for the local 
agents of all companies writing insurance in that 
district, and operating with the bureau. 

J. H. Thompson, manager of the Louisville division 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, is pack 
from a trip to Union City, Pa., where he held a confer. 
ence with Haniel Clark & Sons, in regard to transit 
arrangements on lumber at Corry, Pa. ‘This matter 
will be heard soon by the Buffalo district freight traffic 


committee. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Aug. 11.—Trade with the hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers of southwestern Indiana has been brisk 
during the last week. Manufacturers report they 
never saw it any better for this time of year. Plenty 
of orders are coming in and purchasers do not seem 
interested in the prices so much as they are in getting 
the lumber promptly. 

It is expected that Sept. 1 will see the situation 
somewhat improved. The demand for the various 
grades of hardwood lumber in Evansville continues 
brisk and many of the orders can not be filled because 
of the scarcity of stocks. Furniture manufacturers 
continue to buy lumber liberally in spite of the fact 
that prices are going up. Tho fully 100 percent be 
hind in their orders, they say they must either put 
high prices on furniture or close down their plants, 
Box factories are not being operated steadily. Collec 
tions are good. General trade conditions have im- 
proved. 

Timbermen, cutting trees on Laughery Creek for the 
John W. Whitlock Co., of Aurora, Ind., a few days 
ago, felled a large, old sycamore tree that had stood 
on the bank for years and discovered a nest containing 
five monkey-faced owls. One of the birds was killed 
before the logmen knew what a rare find they had 
made. The others were captured. The lumber com- 
pany presented the owls to the zodlogical garden at 
Cincinnati. These owls are rarely found in this part 
of the country and the zodlogical garden had no speci- 
mens in its collection. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Aug. 12.—The strike of the machinists and helpers 
in the local roundhouse has crippled transportation toa 
great extent and embargoes have been placed on nearly 
all freight shipments. Local mills are still running 
and loading lumber, but unless relief comes soon 4 
shutdown is imperative, especially in the shipping 
department. The local log movement still continues, 
which makes it possible for sawmills to operate. 

Orders for hemlock come in at advanced prices and 
the local mills find it very hard to fill orders because 
of the broken condition of stocks. 

At a meeting of the Wisconsin State Trunk Commit 
tee held at Antigo last Thursday the proposed State 
trunk highway from Marinette direct west to Minne 
apolis was given every encouragement by local lumber 
men. This highway will more closely unite the eastem 
with the western part of the State. This road will mm 
thru Marinette, Antigo, Merrill, Medford, Chippews 
Falls and Menominee. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Aug. 12.—The hardwood market shows comparative 
ly little change. The great cry now is scarcity, t 
sulting from low production and a demand far i 
excess of normal, from both domestic and forelg 
sources. A prominent local hardwood manufacture? 
says that it is almost impossible to buy bone dry oak 
or other hardwood lumber in the Memphis territory 
and the American Hardwood ‘Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion confirms the statement that the scarcity is greater 
than ever previously known. Meanwhile industrial 
enterprises all over the United States are having ip: 
creasing difficulty in securing their requirements. 

The pith of the whole situation is that productiol 
is not increasing any faster than sales ani shipments 
with the result that there appears to be little chal 
for restoration of normal relations between supply 
demand. With more orders being received than 
be filled, prices naturally are strong. Oak Teads 2 
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activity and strength, setting a pace that is keeping 
the entire hardwood market on an even keel of high 
prices. 

Export business is adversely affected by the abnor- 
mally low rate of exchange on Paris, London and 


Antwerp. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Aug. 12.—The inability to secure stocks is still the 
predominating feature of the lumber market. Build- 
ing figures for the last week showed a gain over sev- 
eral preceding like periods with a total of $2,377,035. 
This compares with $1,860,180 for the preceding week 
and $207,035 for the same week last year. 

Owing to freight embargoes, the present delivery 
conditions are critical and with the largest demand 
of the year facing Detroit with the lowest stocks, 
the situation is not in the least promising. 

General market conditions, however, are more stable 
than for some time, as there have been no advances 
or declines of any importance in the southern pine 
trade during the week. 

Hardwoods are still as scarce as ever and local 
dealers have given up any hope that this situation 
will be improved during the present building season. 

The greater part of the new work is for homes and 
apartment buildings. This business is moving rapidly 
with much overtime and Sunday and night work re- 
ported in various sections. 

The critical nature of the housing situation is em- 
phasized by the number of home builders who are liv- 
ing temporarily in garages erected first, while their 
houses are under construction. 

There is no general belief that the campaign for 
lower prices will have any effect on the building trades 
market this season, particularly in lumber, as this 
commodity is relatively lower than any others. The 
high prices do not seem to have any effect in halt- 
ing the building movement, which is gradually grow- 
ing in proportions. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Aug. 438.—The National Lumber Insurance Co., 
which was organized by Maurice S. Tremaine, a Buf- 
falo luamberman, fourteen years ago and was reor- 
ganized into the New York National Fire Insurance 
Co., of Buffalo, a short time ago and sold to James J. 
Boland and others of Scranton, Pa., was suddenly 
driven out of business last week by the failure of the 
North Penn Bank, of Philadelphia, in which most of 
its funds, amounting to $225,000, were deposited. 
Mr. Tremaine organized several fire insurance com- 
panies, usually putting them into lumber risks for 
awhile and then selling them out or merging them 
into general business. He managed this one until 
about a year ago, and it was in a fair state of pros- 
perity until this disaster overtook it. 

The Seneca Fire Insurance Co., of Buffalo, also con- 
trolled by the Boland syndicate, was wise enough to 
secure most of its deposits, which were made largely 
in the same bank, and so is said to be solvent. <A 
general investigation of these companies and the bank 
has been ordered. If a large salvage is obtained, the 
New York company may resume business. 

It was reported lately that the Pennsylvania hem- 
lock supply was fast coming to an end and that the 
Goodyear Lumber Co., which used to saw out hun- 
dreds of millions of feet there annually, would soon 
be thru, and that other companies would follow it 
shortly. This story is confirmed substantially by the 
statement that the Goodyear Lumber Co. has a year’s 
more supply of timber, which will turn out about 
50,000,000 feet, and that a few other companies, now 
much reduced in capacity, may last seven or eight 
years. 

The question was asked, “What next?’ and the 
unruffed reply was, “Southern pine.” This timber is 
now selling on about a par with hemlock in its lower 
grades, and it is sometimes even cheaper than hem- 
lock. So the change of operations means merely a 
shifting of locality. 

Dean Hugh P. Baker, head of the New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse, has signed a contract 
with the United States Forest Service for making a 
joint survey of forest resources and utilization in 
this State. 

The plant of the Tonawanda Board & Paper Co. 
has been taken over by the Beaver Board Companies 
and will be continued in operation, being utilized for 
the conversion of fiber into Beaver Board. It will 
also be used as an experimental mill for development 
of new products and will continue the manufacture 
of shipping containers. The plans for the improve- 
ment of the plant call for the investment of $2,000,000. 
The dock will be improved and cargoes of fiber will be 
brought there direct from the mills. Between 300 and 
400 men will be employed. 

Buffalo building permits for the last week num- 
bered 169, which is much above the average, and the 
total number of frame dwellings was 80. The costs 
for the week were $601,100, which is larger than the 
aggregate of the first two months of the year. The 
first two weeks of August will show a larger total 
than the whole of August, 1918. Among plans is one 
for G. Elias & Bro., who will erect a brick addition 
to their mill building at 965 Elk Street, at a cost of 
$7,000. 

Henry I. George, of Graves, Manbert & George, has 
gone on a two weeks’ vacation trip down the St. 
Lawrence to the Saguenay. 

Carlton W. Betts has returned from several weeks 
on the Pacific coast in the interest of the Betts Lum- 
ber Co. He reports a big demand, with the mills hay- 
ing little or no stocks on hand. 

George M. Zimmermann is vice president of the new 
Lafayette National Bank, which will open its doors 
on Oct. 1. It has a central location on Lafayette 
Square, 

R. E. Fairchild, of Mixer & Co., who is now on the 
Pacific coast purchasing fir stocks, gave an interview 
to a Portland paper as to lumber conditions, as fol- 






lows: ‘The demand for lumber in California is phe- 
nomenal. All the mills report their order books full 
to overflowing. I have never known such a call for 
lumber in my experience. The demand is mostly 
domestic. It is not confined to California or Pacific 
coast points, but comes from the middle West and 
the East, especially from such States as Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and Illinois. I am cautious in making 
predictions, but I am firm in the belief that there will 
be no decline but will be further advance in lum- 
ber prices. It is a question not of orders these days, 
but of lumber. Prices make no difference.” 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


Aug. 13.—The fact that a few sawmills in northern 
Wisconsin have reached the end of their log supply 
and are closing down for the season before the middle 
of August has brought the lumber trade to a real ap- 
preciation of the fact that the reduced input of logs 
last winter in many of the timber districts of the 
North because of unfavorable weather conditions and 
a shortage of woods labor is an important factor in 
the acute shortage of lumber. Even the extraordinary 
amount of summer logging has not done much to im- 
prove the supply of logs at the mills. 

The Timber Workers’ Union is arranging a conven- 
tion to be held at Rhinelander, Wis., within two or 
three weeks, according to authenticated reports from 
the North. It is stated that locals have recently been 
formed at Hermansville, Sagola, Munising, Gladstone, 
Manistique and Escanaba, in the Upper Peninsula, and 
in many mill towns in northern Wisconsin. The 
Rhinelander convention will be the first general meet- 
ing of delegates representing these locals. The object, 
it is said, is to draw up a uniform wage scale for the 
district. The strike which occurred during the week 
at the J. S. Stearns Lumber Co. at Odanah, Wis., is 
said to have been inspired by organization agitators. 

The John Schroeder Lumber Co., Milwaukee and 
Ashland, Wis., is starting a night shift, the log supply 
having been increased by woods operations during the 
summer months on several new islands of the Apostle 
group. The company now has about 10,000,000 feet 
of logs available, half of which are in the mill pond 
and the remainder ready for rafting from the islands 
to the mainland. The Schroeder mill at Ashland has 
been running only a day shift this season because of 
the scarcity of logs since early spring, but is now In a 
position to increase the sawing schedule. 

The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Building Ma- 
terial and Fuel Merchants’ Association will be held at 
Oshkosh, Wis., on Aug. 26. There will be two business 
sessions, morning and afternoon, with a luncheon at 
the municipal clubhouse on Lake Winnebago, and an 
excursion on Lake Winnebago and the Fox River at 
the close of the afternoon session. About 100 mem- 
bers are expected to attend. 

Harry Christiansen, of the General Lumber Co., is 
desirous that the lumber trade generally understand 
that the recent purchase by the Brown & Hackney 
Lumber Co., Memphis, of the business of the General 
Lumber Co., of that city, had no connection whatever 
with the General Lumber Co., Milwaukee. The Mil- 
waukee concern was founded about ten years ago by 
Mr. Christiansen, who is still operating it, and says 
that he expects to continue in business for a long time. 
The report of this sale was correctly printed in the 
Aug. 9 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but it seems 
that from other sources-the impression was given that 
the General Lumber Co., of Milwaukee, was a party to 
the transaction. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Aug. 12.—Members of mill men’s local union No. 
1882, affiliated with the carpenters’ district council, 
decided on a walkout of mill men this morning at 10 
o’clock, effective in the Nowlin-Riley Lumber Co., 
Cc. T. Abeles Lumber Co. and Pritchard Lumber Co. 
This decision was reached at a meeting of the car- 
penters and mill men yesterday afternoon, following 
the receipt of an answer from the mill operators de- 
clining to grant a request made Saturday by the mill 
men for a raise in wages and the employment of union 
labor only in the three mills concerned. The refusal, 
which was signed by ten lumber companies in Little 
Rock and North Little Rock, read: “It has always 
been our policy to cojperate with our employees in bet- 
tering their conditions generally, yet we can only deal 
with them as individuals. We, therefore, respectfully 
decline your proposition.” 

The mill men are asking for wages of 70 cents an 
hour for first class men, 65 cents an hour for second 
class men and 75 cents an hour for foremen. They 
are also asking for a closed shop. Carpenters will 
refuse to use any material delivered after 10 o’clock 
this morning from any of the three mills mentioned, 
according to E. R. Newth, their business agent. A 
statement by the mill operators says that they are 
now paying their men more than other businesses of 
this kind and that, while they regret the action of the 
mill workers, they can not comply with their requests. 
The mill owners agree, in a letter to be given the men 
today, to hold the places of the strikers open until 
Monday morning. 

All of the more than 2,000 employees of the Missouri 
Pacific shops in North Little Rock who went out on 
strike last Tuesday returned to work at 7 o’clock 
this morning, pending action on their demands. 


PAA 


A combined sawmill and flour mill that was 135 
years old was destroyed by fire a few days ago near 
York, Pa. The mill was built of logs and hand-made 
lumber and was in full use when destroyed. In addi- 
tion to the milling, the proprietor ran a blacksmith 
shop and a broommaking business in the same struc- 
ture. The fire is supposed to have been caused by a 
passing locomotive. 






Don’t Be 
Old Fashioned 


Save time, labor and money. Use the Dow 
Car Door Roller and unload your cars of 
lumber in one half the time. Handy, dur- 
able, inexpensive. 


Write for particulars about this and Dow 
Gravity Conveyors. 


DOW WIRE AND IRON WORKS, Inc. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Short Dimension 
Sales Co. 


CORINTH, MISS. 


Sales Agents For 


M. M. Elledge Lumber Co. Burnsville Mercantile Co. 
McRae Lumber Company H. C. Bell Lumber Co. 


SPECIALTY— 


Two by Fours 


Also Short Dimension, 
Boards, Small Timbers 


PLANING MILLS AT 


Corinth, Thrasher, Boonville, Amory, 
Burnsville, Belmont and Red Bay 





SHORT {ybert F. Young 


Corinth, Miss. 
x Makes Them “ 


4’s Hogg-Harris x 


St. Louis, Mo. ° 
Sells Them 43S 





C. Y. Butram 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler 


2x4’s, Boards, Small Timbers & 


Dimension— Also Hardwoods 
Mill and P. O., Rienzi, Miss. 





Pocahontas Lumber Co. 


Specialists in Two By Fours, 
also 4x 4’s and 2x 6’s. 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Hazard & Iuka, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mgr., Corinth, Miss. 








McNally-Knebel Lumber Co. 


Mills and Yards, Sales Office, 
CORINTH, MISS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Specialty—2x4 & 2x 6—dressed. 


Lengths, 10 to 20 ft. Long Leaf. 
Lengths, 9, 10 & 12 ft. Short Leaf. 
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LONG LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


We carry on hand all stock in 
1” and 2” Steam Dried 
and make a specialty of 


General Yard Stock and 


Rough Timbers 


Cross Ties, Car Siding 
and Decking 
For over 30 years we have served 
particular buyers. Let us show you 
what we mean by 
“Sudden Service” 
Annual Capacity 35,000,000 Feet. 














Angelina County Lumber Company | 


KELTYS, TEXAS 








Coupon Books 


We make them to 
fit individual needs. 


81-89 W. Harrison St., 


Poole Bros., Chicago, In. 








S.E. MORETON, Pres. M. J. HALE, Sec’y & Treas. R. D. MORETON, ¥-Pres. 
CENTRAL LUMBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Yellow Pine Lumber 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 











XAS HARDWOODS 








Is Worth Trying Now ~~ 


Buyers who pride them- OUR 


selves on quality products | SPECIALTIES: 
should get in touch with Bridge 


us f , 
- Timbers, 


YellowPine and | S303 
Hardwood Lumber 





Car Siding, 








Roofing, 
Our service will equal | Decking 
your requirements at all [i 
times. ae 


The Beaumont fr rs 


scaumont, Lauber Co. 

















Oak, 
Ash, Gum, 
Cottonwood, Elm, 
Hickory, Magnolia, 
Long and Shortleaf 
Pine 





Cable Address “‘WESTWOOD”’ 


Foreign Buyers 


as well as those in America 
who want big value lumber 
should give us a trial. 

We operate our own mills, 
hence are responsible for 
uniform quality and grades. 


Send us your inquiries. 


South Texas Lumber Co. 
a HOUSTON, TEXAS P 
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The Cost of Growing Timber 4° ,inte"esting ,cxposition 
By B. 8S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
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‘logged in Grays Harbor County. 
iwas 26,364 acres cut over. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Aug. 9.—Considerable excitement was aroused in 
lumber circles Thursday of this week when a circular 
letter was received stating that an embargo had been 
placed on lumber shipments by the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific lines. Speculation was under 
way as to what effect it would have when as suddenly 
came the word that the embargo had been lifted and 
that lumber shipments would be accepted but subject 
to delay. The embargo was the result of labor trouble 
on the lines in question. 

Thruout Oregon mills are operating as steadily as 
conditions will permit and all millmen report a larger 
volume of business than they are in position to handle 
There are a few idle mills here and there in the various 
lumber sections, but their idleness is due to the fact 
that the property is tied up in litigation or to other 
causes and such properties are being pressed into serv- 
ice as rapidly as the affairs can be straightened out. 
Among the bigger properties to be started is the mill 
of CC, A. Smith at Marshfield, Coos Bay, for which 
permission was obtained thru the Federal court here 
last week upon application of C. A. Smith. It is an- 
nounced that F. A. Warner, son-in-law of Mr. Smith, 
has been appointed manager by Receivers Denman and 
Boles and that Carroll Smith, son of Mr. Smith, will 
be assistant manager. The general managership in- 
cludes the Smith lumber yards and planing mills at 
say Point, and Mr. Warner will divide his time be- 
tween that place and Marshfield. The power plant, 
which has been operated several months by the Moun- 
tain States Power Co., will also be turned over to the 
new management. 

L. A. Nelson, secretary of the Oregon district of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, with headquar- 
ters in this city, is making a tour of western Oregon 
visiting the sawmills. 

Repairs and improvements which will cost $50,000 
and increase the daily capacity of the mill to 200,000 
feet are being made at the plant of the St. Helens 
Lumber Co. at St. Helens, Ore. A new band saw, a 
new sorting table, a general rearrangement of the 
loading sheds and the installation of a larger edger 
are some of the improvements being made. 

Olaf Arness, prominent lumberman and merchant 
of Petersburg, Alaska, was in Portland last week on 
business. He is reported as having a contract to de- 
liver to Boorman & Boorman, of Sydney, Australia, 
from 60,000,000 to 90,000,000 feet of spruce. This is 
the first large order of lumber to be taken by an Alaska 
firm for foreign delivery, it is said. During the war 
Alaska shipped considerable spruce lumber for airplane 
purposes, 

The officers and directors of the Willamette Iron & 
Steel Works have become the sole owners of the cor- 
poration thru the purchase of stock of others 
who have not been actively identified with the 
operation of affairs of the plant. Included in 
the stock purehased is that of the W. H. 
Corbett estate, since Mr. Corbett was president of the 
organization at the time of his death some years ago. 
The company has also taken over the C. E. Grelle 
stock in the Independent Foundry Co., and this plant 
will hereafter be operated by the Willamette, Mr. 
Grelle retiring as president of the foundry company. 
Bert C. Ball is president of the Willamette Iron & Steel 
Works. Antoine G. Labbe is vice president, M. H. 
Insley secretary and H. V. Carpenter treasurer, with 
Charles F, Swigert, H. L. Colvin and E. C. Pape as 
directors. The Independent Foundry plant becomes an 
adjunct of the large Willamette shops. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Aug. 9.—With the steady advance of the lumber 
market Grays Harbor mills are operating full capacity 
to fill orders for future delivery. The National mill 
in Hoquiam has added a night crew. Mills in Hoquiam 
are finding that a day crew can not produce sufficient 
lumber to fill orders. The advance in wages by one 
plant last week has been followed by other companies. 
Inquiry among millmen shows that practically every 
plant in Hoquiam has made a general advance in the 
wage scale. Labor is scarce and high wages are 
partially the result of the shortage. Beginning Aug. 1 
a general increase in wages of 13 percent was an- 
nounced by the Grays Harbor Lumber Co., of Hoquiam. 
By the new scale the unskilled worker will receive 
$4.96 a day. With the car situation again normal 
the Grays Harbor Lumber Co. has orders ahead which 
will require between 600,000 and 700,000 feet of lum- 
ber a day to fill them. ‘The mill has been running 
three shifts some time and there is no indication of a 
lull. 

A strike of the railway employees now threatens 
to stop all rail shipments and to close mills and 
camps. 

Announcement has been made in Hoquiam that the 
congressional committee which is coming to the North- 
west to investigate spruce production costs and other 
matters in connection with war time activities will 
hold part of its investigation in the Grays Harbor 
country. 

Approximately 1,000,000,000 feet of lumber was the 
output of the Grays Harbor County mills during the 





jyear of 1918, according to figures compiled in the 


office of the county assessor. The assessment rolls 
show that 414,295 acres of timberland remain to be 
The record last year 


Frederick Hart and W. H. Wood, of the Hart-Wood 
Mill Co., of Raymond, who have been here visiting 
relatives, left during the week on an automobile trip 
to the Olympic Mountains. They were accompanied 


by their wives and other relatives. 
At a special meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
Victor Beckman, lumber expert of Seattle, presented 





| News from America’s Lumber Centers 


his plan for reviving the wooden ship building on the 
Pacific coast. Mr. Beckman’s plan was enthusiastically 
endorsed and President T. B. Bruener, of the chamber, 
was authorized to appoint a committee to consider the 
proposition. The committee will prepare data and 
secure pledges as to the amount of freight that can be 
guaranteed for ships that may be built here. Mr, 
Beckman’s program will be presented to nineteen other 
Coast cities for approval. 

The work of driving 300 piles for the foundation of 
the sawmill to be built at Montesano for the Hoquiam 
Sash & Door Co. is well under way. Construction of 
the mill will be started this month. It is expected 
that the plant will be ready to cut lumber by Oct. 1, 
The building will be 50x231 feet and every machine 
will be operated by electricity. The resaw plant and 
the planer will be built on an additional piece of 
ground, 55x100. Near the mill will be placed a log 
well, in which logs will be floated from the river, 
and instead of being hauled up an incline or chute they 
will be rolled up in four cables and lifted directly to 
the floor of the mill upon the dump, from which they 
will be rolled upon the carriers by an electrically op- 
erated donkey. From the saw the logs will travel 
toward the front of the mill to the edgers and sizers 
on roller conveyors and thence by other conveyors 
to the resaw machinery and planer. The plant will 
take the place of one recently destroyed by fire. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Aug. 9.—Conditions were chaotic in the wholesale 
lumber trade during the last week, owing to the tying 
up of the fleet of steam coasting schooners, which car- 
ries the bulk of the fir and redwood lumber to San 
Francisco and other distributing centers. The strike 
of the mates, which began on Aug. 1, was settled on 
Aug. 7, but all of the lumber vessels that arrived 
during that period were tied up and there were no 
coastwise sailings. Lumber piled up on the mill 
wharves and wholesalers could give customers no idea 
as to when they could make deliveries. 

Steam schooners are now leaving port as fast as 
the crews can be put aboard. The mates got practically 
all they asked for and the wages of other employees 
were advanced by the Shipowners’ Association of the 
Pacific. Mates and engineers had their overtime in- 
creased from 75 cents to $1 an hour and other em- 
ployees from 60 cents to 75 cents an hour, Under the 
new scale first mates receive $175 a month; second 
mates, $160; and third mates, $135. The engineers 
demanded increased pay and insisted on having three 
engineers on the small steam schooners. The chief 
engineers’ pay was advanced from $187.50 to $225; 
first assistant’s to $175; and second assistant’s to 
$160. The owners were obliged to grant these demands 
to avoid a strike among the members of the other 
marine unions causing a suspension of lumber ship- 
ping, which would have closed many of the mills. 
Sailors, cooks, waiters, firemen and oilers were granted 
an advance of $15 a month. 

The situation was already extremely difficult for the 
wholesaler, as the mills in the Northwest are sold 
away ahead to eastern buyers and are without stocks. 
They ship to the eastern market to better advantage. 
There are no prices, practically. Manufacturers are 
raising their prices almost daily and _ still finding 
buyers, altho in some items the figures were intended 
to be prohibitive, as the mills had none to ship. 

Redwood shingles are extremely scarce and the price 
has advanced to $6, San Francisco, for No. 1, and 
$5.50 for *A*. Redwood grape stakes and shakes are 
extremely scarce. The tremendous demand for Cali- 
fornia dried fruits and the drying of wine grapes, 
due to prohibition, caused an unprecedented demand 
for tray shakes. 

Eastern inquiries for redwood of all grades con- 
tinues to be heavy and the mills are selecting orders. 
Colonial siding and bevel siding are in big demand and 
the supply is short. It looks as if this period of big 
demand for redwood will continue for two or three 
years. The California demand is active for yard stock, 
shingles and shakes. 

There is very little export demand for redwood at 
present and the European market is not opening up as 
some expected. However, the domestic demand is tak- 
ing care of the clears and the mills have orders ahead 
that will keep them going indefinitely. 

The redwood tie situation is unsatisfactory, as the 
tailroad Administration’s inspection requirements are 
considered unnecessarily severe. Unless some modifica- 
tion can be obtained it will discourage production. A 
split tie, such as has been accepted freely by the rail- 
roads in the past, necessarily shows some tool marks, 
which do not impair its strength or durability. There 
seems to be no good reason for many of the rejections 
that have been made recently. The production of both 
hewn and sawn ties has been heavy during the last 
year. 

Oliver Olson, formerly partner with Andrew Mahony 
but now operating a number of steamers, has decided 
to go into the Mexican and West Coast of Centra) 
America trade and has formed the Ocean Mail Steam- 
ship Co. There are two other steamship companies 
engaged exclusively in this trade, the Gulf Mail and 
the Rolph Mail. The new company will start with the 
steamers Paraiso and Florence Olson. W. H. Thornly 
& Co. have been appointed agents for the new line. 
Mr. Olson plans to build two additional steamers. 

Robert MacArthur, of MacArthur & Kauffman, is 
confined to his home with an attack of pleurisy, but is 
expected out soon. MacArthur & Kauffman have been 
making fair shipments of white and sugar pine and 
have not had much trouble from car shortage. 

The California Door Co. has been very busy at its 
Oakland factory for the last three months on Cali- 
fornia pine, redwood and fir doors. Prices were ad- 
vanced a month ago, following an increase of $1 a day 
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in wages. The company’s sawmill at Caldor is running 
full time on white and sugar pine, with an output of 
about 115,000 feet a day. The box factory at Diamond 
Springs is averaging 40,000 feet of shook daily and 
has orders ahead. There is a little shortage of cars 
for eastern shipments. 

The Red River Lumber Co. is just distributing a 
new price list on white and sugar pine lumber effective 
Aug. 1. The mill has orders ahead and has not been 
soliciting much new business. For some time the 
principal California pine mills have been selling at 
prices above the old lists on most items and the new 
lists are largely intended to put the prospective cus- 
tomer in touch with the present prices. It is expected 
that prices will go still higher. 

A. W. Heavenrich, manager of the Madera Sugar 
Pine Co., says there is a very fair supply of labor at 
Madera. The mill is averaging 7,500,000 feet a month 
and a total cut of 50,000,000 feet for the season is ex- 
pected. The company is in a position where it does 
not need any more business for ninety days. It is his 
opinion that there will be no sugar pine on the market 
after Jan. 1. The manufacturers who are looking for 
a spring supply of California pine will have to order 
this fall or stand a chance of not getting any. With a 
curtailed supply and curtailed shipping facilities yards 
and mills in the East are not going to be able to ac- 
cumulate stocks. Certain sizes of sugar pine will not 
come back into the market this year. There is a 
phenomenal fruit crop, but the mills have been taking 
care of the demand for pine box shook fairly well. 
Many of the raisin growers have been forced to use 
paper trays, which are unsatisfactory as compared 
with pine. There is an exceptional demand for trays, 
because no wine can be made and the growers must 
dry their grapes. 

The Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., this city, finds business 
active in wooden pipe and tanks. An order is being 
filled for eight miles of 14-inch machine-banded fir 
pipe for the El Paso & Southwestern Railroad, for 
bringing water to its lines in the Southwest. Ex- 
port business is active on redwood tanks. A shipment 
will be made to England this week and there are 
orders on the books for the Belgian Congo, South Amer- 
ica and the Orient. It is worthy of note that the com- 
pany is shipping two carloads of redwood tank stock 
into the cypress lumber belt. The tanks will be used 
by the Seaboard Air Line and the Atlantic Coast Line 
in Georgia and Florida. 

J. H. Dieckman, jr., reports a brisk demand for 
eastern oak. San Francisco dealers are bringing a 
little in to replenish stocks and are paying absurdly 
high prices for it. On a lot of eight cars of 3-inch 
plain oak an eastern dealer quoted $190 a thousand, 
delivered San Francisco. Mr. Dieckman has a ship- 
ment of 20,000 feet of green oak on the way that cost 
him $165 a thousand. As the retailer must have 25 


percent profit, the retail price here would be 19 cents’ 


a foot. Stocks are very low and there are no price 
lists. He has disposed of all of his teak logs, having 
just sold 100,000 feet to the Mare Island Navy Yard. 
Teak plank are going slowly. The shipyards are not 
taking on much new business at present, but with the 
French Government coming into the American market 
for 500,000 to 1,000,000 tons of new vessels and other 
commercial construction work expected, prospects are 
good. There is a good market for Spanish cedar, but 
stocks here are exhausted. Mr. Dieckman has some 
cedar in Central America awaiting shipment, but the 
steamers are busy moving the coffee crop to San Fran- 
cisco and will not furnish space for the logs until this 
movement is over. 

P. C. MeNevin, who has been in charge of the Pacific 
Lumber Co.’s Chicago office for several months, is 
spending a few days at the San Francisco office. He 
reports a heavy eastern demand for redwood. To do 
justice to the obligations entered into prior to July 1 
the management found it advisable to withdraw its 
eastern salesmen temporarily, and took advantage of 
this opportunity to send them to the redwood mills 
at Scotia, Calif., to familiarize themselves with the 
manufacturing conditions and equipment. They will 
leave for the East with Mr. MecNevin next Sunday. 
Stocks at the mill are low and badly broken. Normal 
shipments were made to the eastern market during the 
last month. Great efforts have been made to catch up 
with orders. Three rigs have been running at Mill 
“B” and a fourth will be started up at once. The 
sorter will be in operation again next week. Mill “A” 
is running full. The cut is being increased. Cars are 
a little short. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Aug. 9—Announcement was made this week that 
the United States Shipping Board will establish a 
Salvage yard in Tacoma, where the Wright and Sea- 
born wood ship building yards formerly were located 
on the tidelands. The yard will be for the assembling 
and disposal of all the ship building material owned 
by the board in this district, said to aggregate in 
value about $30,000,000. It is estimated that six 
months will be necessary to gather the supply, segre- 
gate it and prepare it for sale. Thomas Stark, repre- 
senting the shipping board, will be in charge of the 
work, 

Reports are that the Milwaukee railroad is to re- 
sume construction of its Olympic Peninsula line, work 
on which was suspended during the war. The company 
Owns about 244,000 acres of timber and-oil lands in 
the peninsula district. 

Spark arresters for all mills and woodworking plants 
in the north end and the Center Street districts were 
ordered this week by the city fire marshal as a result 
of complaints from householders living in the vicinity 
of these mills. The plants have thirty days in which to 
make the installation. The fire marshal states there 
were four fires in one day last week frommsparks in ‘the 
Center Street mill district and that the north end has 
had several from the same cause. A city ordinance 
Sives the fire marshal authority to order spark arresters 
at any mill or factory. 

Country mills are much worried at the railroad situ- 





ation resulting from the shopmen’s strike. Orders 
have been issued to Northern Pacific agents by the 
Railroad Administration to place no more cars until 
further notice because of the strike. Shopmen on the 
Northern Pacific and Milwaukee walked out Thursday. 
Many of the country mills and those thruout the 
Grays Harbor district will be forced into idleness if the 
car supply stops. 

The Milwaukee railroad announces the change in 
the name of its Tacoma eastern branch to be known 
hereafter as the ‘“‘National Park branch.” The line 
runs from Tacoma to Ashford and serves a large num- 
ber of saw and shingle mills and logging camps, its 
business being largely logs and lumber out and sup- 
plies in. 

A. J. Martin, who has been at the head of the office 
department of the Onalaska Lumber Co., at Onalaska, 
has resigned, being obliged to go elsewhere on account 
of his wife’s health. J. L. Stone, formerly of Eugene, 
Ore., has taken Mr. Martin’s place. 

The Mineral Lake Lumber Co. is running its plant 
at Mineral on the Tacoma Eastern full time. The 
other mills located in the same district are also run- 
ning regularly. The North Coast Timber Co. is ex- 
tending a logging road from Mineral into its timber 
near Divide, where it will shortly start logging. 

The West Fork Logging Co. has its camp near the 
terminus of the Tacoma Eastern in operation and re- 
ports that it ships about 200,000 feet to Tacoma daily. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Aug. 9.—The fir mills, with stocks low and in some 
instances close to the vanishing point, have generally 
abandoned the practice of booking business ahead. 
They accept orders only when they feel confident of 
ability to deliver. As a result, they now find them- 
selves able to ship promptly, and are no longer un- 
comfortable at the thought of filling orders at far be- 
low the present value of stock. Admittedly one of 
the correctives of the market has been the transit car 
practice, which has good features as well as bad, and 
has operated in favor of quick deliveries from this 
section of the country. A skilled observer remarks to- 
day that the fir business is in the most healthy condi- 
tion ever known, making due allowance for labor un- 
rest. As shown by shipments, the car supply continues 
good generally, altho the situation is admittedly 
“spotted,” with some shipping points well supplied 
and others pinched. Orders are off slightly, due to 
the policy of the mills in keeping up with changing 
markets. Export shipments are showing up well at 
11,000,000 feet, being almost one-third of the business 
booked for export. During the week the domestic cargo 
trade booked 13,800,000 feet, being approximately 
5,000,000 feet more than shipments. 

Shad O. Krantz, director of the trade extension bu- 
reau of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, has 
just returned from San Francisco, accompanying Mrs. 
Krantz, who has completed a year as reconstruction 
aid in the Letterman General Hospital. She is known 
to the service as Alice M. Krantz. She took her train- 
ing at Reed College, Portland, and enlisted in the army 
with the intention of going to France, but the war 
ended before she could be assigned to foreign service. 
Mrs. Krantz reports that more than 2,000 soldiers 
who served overseas are now undergoing reconstruc- 
tion treatment at Letterman. She will visit relatives 
in Colorado and then return to this city. 

Jesse F. Ives, vice president and manager of the 
Stimson Mill Co. at Ballard, has called attention to the 
need of larger facilities in the Lake Washington canal, 
with the result that the construction of another set 
of locks has been approved by the trustees of the Seat- 
tle Chamber of Commerce and by the national affairs 
executive committee. The improvement is asked so 
that there will be less interference with traffic thru 
the canal when the present locks are closed for clean- 
ing and repairs. The mills at Ballard this season were 
left “high and dry’? when the canal shut down, and 
were not able to secure logs from Puget Sound or to 
figure on their usual cargo shipments during that 
time. 

Ben Price, formerly of the Puget Sound Lumber 
Agency, Seattle, and owner of a mill at Oakville, Wash., 
has organized the Price Lumber Co., which has just 
been incorporated with a capital of $24,000. During 
the last few months he has been buyer for the Brix 
Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. Associated with him in 
the Price Lumber Co. are H. C. McDonald and H. F. 
Reynolds, of the Contractors’ Machinery Co., Seattle. 

The Washington State Logging Co., of Seattle, which 
was incorporated a few days ago with a capital of 
$50,000, has as its manager Thomas Wilson, an experi- 
enced logging man. Associated with him in the com- 
pany are H. E. Horrocks, manager of the Pacific Creo- 
soting Co., and B. C. Campbell, secretary-treasurer of 
the Puget Timber Co. Mr. Wilson is now at the plant 
of the Rainier Logging Co., at Gig Harbor. 

James D. Merrill, of the James D. Merrill Lumber 
Co., Sioux City, Iowa, is in Seattle. 

Paul McCormack, of the Canadian Western Lumber 
Co. at Fraser Mills, B. C., is spending a few days in 
this city. 

R. E. Fairchild and A. L. Dickinson, of Mixer & Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., are in Seattle on a scouting trip into 
the Pacific Northwest. 

C. I. Moreland, secretary of Morrison, Merrill & 
Co., Salt Lake City, is investigating lumber conditions 
in Seattle and the Puget Sound country. 

A. S. Nicholson, of Terry & Gordon, Vancouver, B. C., 
while on a trip to Seattle this week, brought word 
that the eastern Canadian outlook is good for the Brit- 
ish Columbia fir mills, but that the prospects for trade 
in the Prairie districts is only moderate on account 
of unfavorable crop conditions. 

Dave H. Cale, well known in Seattle because of his 
residence here some years ago when he was in the 
wholesale lumber business, is visiting his family here 
this week. Mrs. Cale is a sister-in-law of the late Will 
Parry, of Seattle, who was a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission. She is spending the summer in 





S TEXAS HARDWOODS 


Red Oak 
Texas Red Gum 


are favored by particular buyers be- 
cause they come in wide widths; are 
clear grained and possess a beautiful 
figure. You know the importance of 
these qualities in 


Factory Lumber 


We cater to the needs of exacting buyers and 
will welcome your future inquiries and orders. 
Write for prices today. 





Lumber 


Boynton Company 


Bren’ General Mex. White City, Texas 








When You Want 
the Best—Try Our 


Oak, Ash, Gum 
Hickory, Magnolia 
Cypress Lumber 


Let us 

quote ; 
prices Car and Bridge 
today. Material is our 


Specialty. 


H. G. Bohlssen 


NEW CANEY, TEXAS 











~ om 
Texas Hardwoods 
Are a Good Buy 


Oak, Ash, for the factory man 


Magnolia, who desires a variety of 
Cypress, woods from which to 
Hickory, choose his lumber. We 
Yellow Pine. . . 

Structural invite your orders for 
Timbers up the woods shown op- 
to 49’ long. 


posite. 


Sabine Tram Company 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
a B. B. HALL, General Sales Manager. a 
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Oak Awaiting a 
Fa Your Orders: 











14 Carload 4-4 RW&L No. 1 Shop Yellow Cypress. 
1% Carload 4-4 RW&L No. 1 Com. Yellow Cypress. * 
1 Carload 8-4 RW&L Select Yellow Cypress. 

3 Carload 8-4 RW&L No. 1 Shop Yellow Cypress. 
2 Carload 8.4 RW&L No. 1 Com. Yellow Cypress. 

2 Carload 8-4 RW&L No. Z Com. Yellow Cypress. 
2 Carload 8-4 RW&L No. 2 Common Sap Gum. 

1 Carload 8-4 RW&L No. 3 Common Sap Cum. 

10 Carload 4-4 RW&L No. 3 Common Mixed Oak. 


Send us your inquiries. 








\ Keith Lumber Company, / 


VOTH, TEXAS 
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William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 








ennessee 


Red Cedar 
Posts and Poles 


Oak Dimension, Bridge Plank and Wagon 
Stock; also Fir Plank and Timbers. 


Let us quote you today. 


Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Co.,”"\owa* 


Baldwin Hardwood 
Lumber Co. || Lumber 


ve eezash | DADE AR 


CHICAGO 
A SPECIALTY 








Sales Office and Yards, 
LAUREL, MISS. 








Naudwood. 
Sumber, Sak 
and. 


Yruable 





WRITE US 


Nashville Hardw Hardwood ad Flooring Co 


CHICA 











ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 


A Dependable 
Brand 


is what every dealer wants today— 
an for quality, millwork and 

ing. Like hundreds of other 
a eg you too will find 


Dixie Brand Flooring 
Moulding, Casing, Base, Etc. 


always possesses the same uniform 
quality. Hardwoods are our spec- 
ialty. Try us next time. 





Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
which will be mailed free of charge. 


y Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 


We ship rey: or mixed cars of - ae Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lum! 











and 

“Velvet Edge” 

Flooring 
Strips. 


WED SAWED 
a) AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 


IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 
Pine Biuff, Arkansas 











Seattle. For several months Mr. Cale has traveled thru 
eastern and Atlantic coast States for the Pelican Bay 
Lumber Co., California white pine manufacturer of 
Klamath Falls, Ore. He recently broke his connection 
with the Pelican company to open an office in the old 
National Bank Building, Spokane, where he will repre- 
sent the James G. Noll Lumber Co., of Denver, and the 
Noll-Welty Lumber Co., of Kansas City. 

Walter C. Mason, of Mason, Gordon & Co., wholesale 
lumber merchants, Montreal, Que., was in Seattle yes- 
terday, returning by the way of Vancouver, B. C. The 
concern handles Pacific coast lumber but largely from 
British Columbia, altho doing some business in lumber 
from this side of ‘the line. 


Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City, president of the 
Central Coal & Coke Co., and his wife left Thursday 
for home by way of Vancouver, B. C., and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. They are accompanied by Leon Smith 
and wife. Mr. Smith is also with the Central Coal & 
Coke Co. 


J. C. Turner, of the Turner Cypress Co., New York 
City, accompanied by his wife, spent Wednesday of 
this week in Seattle on his way to Portland, San Fran- 
cisco and California points, having come west by way 
of the Canadian Pacific to Vancouver. It is twelve 
years since Mr. Turner was on the Coast and he is 
much impressed with the growth of this section and 
the industrial improvements made in Coast cities. 
He says that cypress is in strong demand and that he 
looks for a period of good times. 


B. G. McLean has established an office at 851 Henry 
Building, Seattle, to represent the Buschow Lumber Co., 
wholesale lumber dealer, Kansas City, Mo. 

E. F. Hunter, of H. & E. F. Hunter, Chillicothe, IIl., 
operating retail yards, was in Seattle a few days the 
first of this week accompanied by his wife. They came 
out by way of Glacier National Park, Spokane and 
Portland, and left Seattle for home by way of 
Vancouver and the Canadian route. This was Mr. 
Hunter’s first trip to the Pacific coast and he was very 
much impressed with its scenery, with its fast growing 
cities and particularly with its lumber resources. He 
says that his yards are now using more Pacific coast 
lumber than ever before and he expects it to continue 
to be an important factor hereafter in Illinois. Mr. 
Hunter was formerly president of the Ilinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Association and is one of the leading retail 
lumbermen of that State. 


H. M. Allen, of Billings, Mont., for many years an 
extensive line yard operator there, is spending the 
summer as usual with his family at his summer home 
at Port Madison, on Bainbridge Island, across the 
Sound from Seattle. 

James R. Morehead, of Kansas City, secretary of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, accompanied 
ty his wife, is spending a few weeks’ vacation in Seattle 
visiting their daughter, Mrs. E. H. Schafer. Mr. 
Schafer is at the head of the Oregon-Washington Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co. 

G. R. Kittle, assistant sales manager of the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio, manufacturer of 
conveying machinery, was in Seattle a few days recently 
in conference with the western branch office of the 
concern in Seattle. 

The demand for woodworking machines is very good 
and the S. A. Woods Machine Co., well known maker 
of planers, of Boston, Mass., is getting its share, 
according to I. J. Trahan, commonly known as “Ike” 
Trahan, manager of the Pacific coast department with 
office and warehouse in Seattle. He recently sold the 
Raymond Lumber Co., Raymond, Wash., two sizers 
and a fast feed machine for the new planing mill the 
company is building in connection with its new saw- 
mill, to take the place of the plant that was destroyed 
by fire a few months ago. In addition Mr. Trahan 
reports sales of fast feed planers to the White River 
Lumber Co., Enumclaw, Wash.; the Dover Lumber Co., 
Dover, Idaho ; the Kapowsin Mill Co., Kapowsin, Wash., 
and Landreth Bros., Wenatchee, Wash. The high 
pressure at which lumber plants have been going for 
some months in order to supply the demand is being 
reflected in demand for modern new planing mill equip- 
ment. 

Fred ®. Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, and L. Case, 
manager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. pank are 
visiting in the Puget Sound country. Accompanied by 
John P. Weyerhaeuser, of Tacoma; George S. Long, 
manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma; 
W. W. Warren, manager of the Snoqualmie Falls 
Lumber Co., Snoqualmie Falls, and W. H. Boner, 
manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Everett, they 
attended the lumber meeting at Paradise Valley, Mount 
Rainier, last week and this week they visited the Sno- 
qualmie Falls and Everett mills. Fred E. Weyerhaeuser 
and Mr. Case expect to visit the Weyerhaeuser mills in 
the Inland Empire on their return east. 


E. H. Polleys, president of the Polleys Lumber Co., 
Missoula, Mont., and J. P. Lansing, sales manager of 
the same concern, accompanied by their wives attended 
the meeting on the mountain last week and spent 
several days the first of this week in Seattle and 
Tacoma. They went from here to Portland and after 
a few days in Oregon expect to return home, 

Besides Messrs. Polleys and Lansing the Montana 
delegation to the meeting on Mount Rainier included 
W. C. Lubrecht, assistant manager of the lumber de- 
partment of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Bonner, 
Mont.; John R. Wotring, sales manager of the Baird- 
Harper Lumber Co., Warland, Mont.; Fred C. Becker, 
secretary of the Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Kalispell, Mont., and Walter Neils, manager of 
the Libby Lumber Co., Libby, Mont. 

Two Spokane lumbermen, accompanied by their fami- 
lies, drove from Spokane to Paradise Valley to attend 
last week’s lumber meeting. They were J. P. McGold- 
drick, of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., Spokane, who 
after attending the meeting drove to Vancouver, B. C., 
returning to Spokane by way of Seattle, and Frank W. 
Lewis, sales manager of the Blackwell and Panhandle 


Lumber companies, Spokane, who drove over to Tacoma 
and then to Paradise Valley and after the meeting 
spent a couple of days visiting Seattle and other Puget 
Sound points. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Aug. 13.—J. J. Herlihy, who has represented the St, 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. in this market, has been 
advanced to assistant sales manager of the ¢ company, 
He will leave soon for Tacoma and will be succeeded 
here by Arthur O. Hawksett, an experienced lumber 
salesman recently employed by the Central Warehouse 
Lumber Co. 

There were 683 building permits issued in Minne. 
apolis during July, with a total estimated cost of 
$2,163,220, compared with 388 permits for the same 
month last year, with a total cost of $1,118,000. Per. 
mits for seven months of the present year totalled 
$7,844,120, compared with $4,089,495 for the same 
months last year. A marked increase in business 
blocks and factories has been noted lately as well as in 
residences. 

Harry L. Call, of the Goodridge-Call Lumber Com- 
pany, a line-yard operator with headquarters at Great 
Falls, Mont., who was here recently, reported that the 
drouth has about killed retail trade in the concern’s 
territory. He has gone east on a vacation trip. 

The Home Financing Corporation, of Minneapolis, 
organized to promote home owning and building, is pre. 
paring to open for business, with most of its $250,000 
capital subscribed. It plans to lend money up to 80 
percent of the appraised value of a property, with pay- 
ments in monthly instalments on contracts for deed, 
completing the contracts in about twelve years. The 
interest charge is to be 64% percent. 

R. H. Campbell, chief forester of Canada, visited here 
a few days ago with State Forester W. T. Cox and con- 
terred on the forest fires threatening timber on both 
sides of the international boundary. Rains have 
greatly lessened the menace from these fires. 

J. A. Mulvahill has returned to the staff of the 
Curtis-Yale-Howard Co., after serving in France with 
Hospital Train No. 55, advancing to the rank of ser- 
geant while in the service. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Aug. 12.—Tho last week an embargo was ordered on 
by the Railroad Administration against shipments by 
rail of lumber to eastern points, carlot shipments from 
Duluth to the towns in this territory were not affected, 
and trade is proceeding so far unhampered. Orders for 
Pacific coast lumber or dimension stuff for shipment 
this way, however, are being accepted only subject to 
delay. It is admitted that the lumber trade would be 
practically tied up if the railroad shopmen’s strike 
was to last long, as the percentage of freight cars out 
ot order and disabled locomotives would increase to 
such an extent that the roads would be unable to 
handle the traffic. As yet the demand from dealers 
for lumber of all kinds has not shown any sign of 
falling off. The mills in this territory are operating 
to the fullest extent, but they are handicapped by a 
shortage of skilled labor. 

The recently reported efforts to stabilize lumber quo- 
tations at about their present basis are being appreci- 
ated by retailers and contractors. 

Z. D. Scott, president of the Scott-Graff Lumber Co., 
expressed the opinion that lumber prices would not 
be advanced above their present levels until after the 
beginning of the year at least. As he sees it, lumber 
dealers will find it advantageous to discourage a 
runaway market, which would result in slowing down 
building work over the country. He asserted that his 
company’s shipping department has not had any 
trouble in shipping lumber and millwork by carlots. 
Eastern inquiry for lumber on this market is reported 
slow during the last few days and as far as can be 
learned no new contracts have been made. Three 
cargoes of lumber for Tonawanda and Buffale delivery 
recently went out from the docks. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Aug. 11.—There was some advance in high grade 
flooring and in finish during the last week. Also 2x4 
and 2x8 continues very strong and are perhaps a little 
higher than a week ago; 2x6 prices have shown consid- 
erable strength and especially stock worked S2S & CM; 
2x10 and 2x12, while salable at fair prices, are not 
in very great demand. All items in boards are good 
sale. There is really no market price in the old accep- 
tation of the term. Two by eights are bringing more 
than 2x10’s and 2x4’s are bringing more than 2x12, 
while high grade flooring is selling higher than the 
same grade of drop siding. It is hard to say positively 
whether the market has advanced, but there has been 
no decline, taking it as a whole. Very little stock is 
being sold until it is ready to load or already on the 
car. Most concerns are filling their old orders satis- 
factorily. 

The labor situation is better and the weather, tho 
extremely hot, is fair. 

Most of the railroads have refused to place cars for 
lumber loading during the last few days. Indications 
are, however, that the shipping situation will be much 
better in the next few days. There is a severe car 
shortage and most concerns are shipping about 60 per- 
cent of the lumber they could ship if they had plenty 
of equipment, 

It is reported that Mr. Hatch, of the Tuscaloosa 
Lumber Co., has sold his interest in that concern to 
G. W. Phalin, of this city. The former has also sold 
his residence and will return to his boyhood home in 
Pennsylvania, to become connected with his father in 
business. 

Production in the Tuscaloosa district is about 60 per- 
cent of normal and shipments are about 40 percent of 
normal. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Aug. 11.—This week Kansas City, thru the chamber 
ef commerce, began a nation-wide advertising cam- 
paign for the city’s business. The first of the series 
of advertisements appearing in 117 of the leading 
newspapers of the United States reads: 





DO YOU KNOW 
Kansas City is the largest 
distributing point for lum- 

ber in this country ? 











Some of the other advertisements to follow also will 
touch upon the city’s position in the lumber indus- 


ty. 

Trade continues brisk, considering conditions. The 
inquiry is much heavier than the volume of business 
resulting, because of the growing scarcity of stock. 
There has been little apparent effect on prices, as coun- 
try yards are picking up where the city yards leave 
off. In a general way, however, the country demand 
has not ween so heavy as it was expected to be at this 
time. 

Rodney E. Brown, New York representative of the 
Kirby Lumber Co., while visiting here last Thursday, 
received a telegram saying that Mrs. Brown had been 
dangerously injured in a motor car accident between 
New York and New Rochelle. According to the tele- 
gram, Mrs. Brown’s skull was fractured and a woman 
companion who was in the car with her was killed 
when the car skidded and crashed into a telephone 
pole. Mr. Brown formerly was with the local Kirby 
company and Mrs. Brown has a wide circle of friends 
here. 

The Tremont Lumber Co., of Rochelle, La., has 
opened a local office with W. N. Baird, formerly St. 
Louis representative of the company, in charge. The 
offices are at 513 R. A. Long Building. The return of 
Mr. Baird to Kansas City is welcomed by the lumber 
fraternity here, with which he was associated for five 
years while general sales manager of the C. J. Carter 
Lumber Co. After leaving the Carter forces Mr. Baird 
represented various companies at Mobile, where he 
entered the exporting end of the lumber business more 
than twenty years ago. A year ago Mr. Baird joined 
the Tremont forces and opened offices for the company 
in St. Louis. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Aug. 11.—Despite the increased supply of sawmill 
labor, lumber production continues to decrease. This 
is due to the fact that the labor at the sawmills is 
grossly inefficient. Altho many of the applicants are 
men and boys who have had sawmill experience, they 
do not show their oldtime form back on the job. This 
is a source of considerabie mystery and anxiety on 
the part of the operators. Many mills report that 
they have a full complement of men but that they 
ean not get out a normal day’s cutting to save their 
lives because of the inefficiency of labor. 

The demand continues to grow. This week the local 
call was large in spite of the fact that the Florida 
corn crop is now being harvested. During the week 
there bas been a tendency on the part of dressed stock 
to settle down to a more stable basis. Prices do not 
show any further spectacular advances. Stocks are 
broken and it will be some time before they are ade- 
quate. The dimension market has been active on a 
slightly advanced price level. Cars are becoming 
scarce and the threatened railroad strike has for the 
moment halted shipments. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Aug. 11.—The volume of business transacted in the 
North Carolina pine market during the last week was 
not as large as the week previous, but a falling off is 
usual during the first week in each month as most of 
the buyers’ time is given to closing up the previous 
month’s business. It is possible, however, that the 
agitation now going on in Washington regarding the 
high cost of living and increased wages for railroad 
workmen may have had the effect of quieting down 
trading. Another factor that must be borne in mind 
in the development of the North Carolina pine business 
is that continually advancing prices will undoubtedly 
cause many to switch to other building materials and 
cause many who intended to build to postpone action 
for lack of funds and other reasons. The strike of 
railroad shop men thruout the South is holding up 
shipments of North Carolina pine considerably. Some 
of the mills are not able to ship at all, altho many cars 
are now loaded on side tracks. Should a railroad tie-up 
generally over the country be experienced, the effects 
of this on all business in the future is hard to forecast. 
The North Carolina pine mills are having all kinds 
of trouble with labor and production is at a low mark. 
Actual production of forty mills for week ending Aug. 
2 was 35 percent of normal. Manufacturing costs are 
still advancing, those during June being larger than 
May, 1919, according to reliable statistics. The fol- 
lowing figures may be enlightening: Orders booked by 
forty-three mills for the period from June 30 to Aug. 2 
totaled 58,300,000 feet, or 75. percent above actual 
Production, 32 percent below normal production and 
31 percent above shipments. Shipments during that 
Period totaled 44,500,000 feet, or 33 percent above 
actual production and 48 percent below normal produc- 
tion. Actual production was 33,400,000 feet, or 39 
Percent of normal. Normal production of these mills 
Should have been 86,150,000 feet. 

There is a brisk demand for rough 4/4 edge in the 
better grades and while further advances have been 
Noted they have not been so radical. <A decided effort 
is being made to stabilize the market. Very little good 
Tough lumber is obtainable and single car orders are 
the rule here today. Further advances in good stock 
boards have been noted recently but this is due to the 
fact that an effort is being made to line up the prices 
of these with edge lumber. The market now is all 


out of proportion. There has been a fair demand for 
4/4 edge box, culls, red heart and other low grade 
rough lumber. Further advances in these may be 
looked for. The mills are getting more money for this 
class of stock than they were two weeks ago, the 
advances being more noticeable in stock widths of 
rough box and cull lumber. The difference in price 
between 4/4 edge box and 4/4 No. 1 edge now is about 
$26 a thousand, whereas the usual difference is $14 a 
thousand feet. The demand for all kinds of dressed 
stock continues brisk, roofers being particularly active. 
Prices are advancing, with quotations varying greatly 
because some mills are making radical advances. 
Dressed stock is scarce. Further advances will be 
small on the leaders, with a view to getting the market 


lined up. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


Aug. 12.—There seems to be no stopping the ever 
increasing prices for lumber in the southern pine 
section of east Texas. Two months ago it was be- 
lieved the figures had reached top notch, but today 
lumber is a few doliars higher and still advancing. 
There also is an unprecedented demand created by a 
“buyers’ market.’’ The mills have shipped more lum- 
ber than they have produced in the last six months. 

With the most favorable logging weather in many 
weeks, manufacturers are confronted with an increas- 
ing car shortage which has become more serious than 
at any previous time in the season. Grain movements 
which were supposed to go to the Gulf instead of to 
seaboard and which were looked forward to as reliev- 
ing the shortage, have not taken place. 

There is an unusual demand for export lumber, 
principally hardwood, with comparatively little cargo 
space, altho bottoms are more plentiful than for many 
months. Exporters are depending largely upon distress 
space for their shipments rather than upon charters, 
according to Harry T. Kendall, general sales manager 
of the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co. He says there is a 
greater export demand than the exporters can fill. 

Trade with Mexico is showing some activity, accord- 
ing to Thomas W. Blake, general sales manager of the 
South Texas Lumber Co., who reported that several 
cargoes were being shipped to the republic. The 
company has just completed shipment of a cargo of 
hardwood to Liverpool. 

The labor situation is still a serious factor in the 
production of southern pine and no relief is in sight 
except thru the possibility of importing Mexican labor 
for use in the logging camps and at the mills. ; 

Retail trade continues strong, building operations 
going along at a fast gait thruout Texas. The building 
of a $500,000 speedway near Dallas, Tex., will require 
the use of 5,000,000 feet of lumber, the order for 
which is being placed. 

John H. Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Co., 
has been elected to head the Oilmen’s National Bank 
of Breckenridge, Tex., a new institution. 

J. M. Wheeler has resigned his position as repre- 
sentative of the Kirby Lumber Co. at Oklahoma City 
to go with the Hiawatha Lumber Co. at that place. 
He is succeeded by R. O. Kendall. 

R. E. Cahill has been transferred from San Antonio 
to the general offices of the Kirby Lumber Co. at 
Houston. Capt. Joe Smith, of Austin, a wearer of the 
Croix de Guerre, goes to San Antonio to take charge of 
the branch there. 

H. T. Igou, of Hutchinson, Kan., has been appointed 
to succeed the late O. S. Reidel, who met death by 
drowning recently at Salina, Kan. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Aug. 11.—It is estimated that there was a reduction 
of between 20 and 30 percent in the volume of ship- 
ments from this southern pine territory lately, due to 
the steady decrease in the number of cars furnished the 
mills. At sorhe points the shortage has become so se- 
vere that some of the mills have been compelled to shut 
down, pending a more plentiful supply of cars. Others 
very likely will have to follow their example unless 
there is early relief, and at this time the prospects do 
not appear very encouraging. The scarcity of cars so 
far has been confined practically to the branch lines, 
but millmen expect it to spread on account of the de- 
mands made for equipment for moving the wheat crop 
and because of embargoes by various roads on account 
of threatened railroad strikes. 

As the freight embargoes increase, protests from 
shippers are growing, and some of the local authorities 
predict that meetings of protests will be held and 
pressure will be brought to bear on Congress and the 
Railroad Administration for relief. Partial embargoes 
have been ordered by three railroads at Shreveport. 
Some days ago the Kansas City Southern Railroad an- 
nounced an embargo on shipments of any description 
locally and from connections destined to points beyond 
that line, also applying to freight in transit, requiring 
that it be accepted only on specific authority. A simi- 
lar embargo order was announced by the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas road, and latest advices were to the 
effect that it still applied on the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas. The Kansas City Southern has modified its 
embargo, however, rejecting shipments only if they 
are for connecting lines that are themselves embargoed. 
This kind of embargo is also in effect on the Vicksburg, 
Shreveport & Pacific road. Not only are the lumber 
mills confronted with the possibility of seriously heavy 
curtailment in shipments, but shortage of some food 
products, it is feared, will be felt locally if there is 
not relief from the embargoes, 

The mill output continues considerably below the 
volume of lumber needed to meet all the requirements 
of the trade. Numerous orders are now being turned 
down by mills, which have all the business booked they 
can handle for some time. ‘“‘We will accept the busi- 
ness, conditioned on filling the orders when we can 
get to them,” or words to that effect, is the gist of 
notices sent to some of the would-be buyers by mills 
that are not in position to accept more orders for 
prompt shipment. Many orders are sent in without 









































































Complete Assortment 
of 


Basswood, Birch 


Soft Grey Elm 
~ and Hard Maple 


Highest Quality 
Standard Grades 


| BF: Below Lumber Co. 


Farmers and Merchants Bank Bldg., 
MARINETTE, WIS. 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 





Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 
Red Gum Plain Oak 
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Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses 





We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to 2 inches thick 
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Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 


in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN 
We are members ofthe Mape Foring Mamnacures' Assocation 











HARDWOODS 


KENTUCKY AND ALABAMA 


Poplar, Oak, Chestnut, Basswood, 
Red and Sap Gum, Tupelo, Sycamore 


Mountain and Southern Hardwoods 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 
Where else can you get in the same car anything in 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 
varieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? : 
The lumber can be kiln dried and worked too if 
desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 


The Cost of Growing Timber 2y"sicts"ana feuree 


Sy R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
iMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 
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SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


All stock shown below is in first class ship- 
ping condition and is offered subject to prior sale. 
Prices shown are Net, F. O. B. Mill, taking 
Alexandria rate of freight on interstate ship- 
ments. We guarantee weights as shown below. 
Prices on application for Surfacing. 


Items PLAIN RED OAK 
4/4 No.1 on. pa 4200 lbs. 30,000’ 


4/4 Box Boards, 9” to 12”, wt. 
SDs ite'e6ss 6 es od - 15,000’ 


4/4 1s & 2s, wt. 3600 lbs.... 10,000’ 

1 Com., wt. 3600 Ibs. 30,000’ 
4/4 No. 2 Com., wt. 3600 Ibs. 15,000’ 
6/4 1s & 2s, wt. 3600 Ib..... 10,000’ 
6/4 No. 1 Com., wt. 3604 ibs. 10,000‘ 
8/4 1s & 2s, wt. 3600 Ibs .... 5,000’ 


Note: 10% of Select Common caa be includ 
ed in the Fas Ash at $15.00 pe: M ft. less. 


The Prewer- ienstedt 
Lumber N Company 
Miltonberg, La., 11 Miles =) 


of Alexandria. 


MOC eIRD OT RP 
ss 
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Lasligad 





Telephone and Telegranh—A lexandria 








‘CO PECIAL. 


items ready for 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


10,000 ft. of 6/4” No. 2 Common Ash 
11,000 ft. of 8/4” No. 2 Common Ash 
50,000 ft. of 6/4” Log Run Beech 
30,000 ft. of 8/4” Log Run Beech 
47,000 ft. of 8/4” Log Run Elm 
6,000 ft. of 5/4” No. 2 Common Plain Oak 
7,000 ft. of 6/4” No. 2 Common Plain Oak 
10,000 ft. of 8/4” No. 2 Common Plain Oak 
25,000 ft. of 6/4” Nos. 2 & 3 Com. Hickory 
75,000 ft. of 8/4” Nos. 2 & 3 Com. Hickory 


All well Manufactured and Dry. 
Let Us Quote You. 


erd. 
Lumber 


renner 
Company 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


om 
( Sound Square 


Edge Mixed 


The 


- 


Oak 


Timbers, 
Bridge and 
Crossing 


Plank 
Grade Stock. 








Oak, Ash, 
Elm, Gum, 
Cottonwood. 





oer umber og 
Mound, Louisiana. 
ai 








SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


The uniform quality 
of our 


Oak, Ash, Gum, 
Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm 


BONE DRY 
STOCK is 
now ready 
for shipment lumber attracts and 


holds customers for us. 


Bomer - Blanks 
BLANKS, : | umber Co., Inc. 











any understanding as to prices, leaving that entirely 
to the millmen, in the hope of getting early delivery, 
but even this plan often fails to bring the desired re- 
sults. 

The demand shows no signs of weakening nor of 
prices being any less, the indications all being in the 
other direction. Prices are still advancing, but lately 
the average advance has not been heavy. Flooring, 
finish, drop siding, casing, dimension and similar prod- 
ucts are still very scarce, with fancy offers made for 
these items. 

The continued high prices and limited supplies of 
southern pine, which is in great demand on account of 
the unprecedented building boom, are causing some 
complaint from contractors and retail dealers. As has 
been previously announced, the unusually heavy call 
for southern pine, together with the heavily curtailed 
production due to bad weather, lack of labor and other 
causes, have had an influence upon the prices and the 
supply at the mills. 

Altho there have been two or three hard rains re- 
cently, the weather conditions generally are much bet- 
ter than they were several weeks ago. ‘The labor 
situation remains about the same, but with the pros- 
pect of many negroes being attracted to the cotton 
patches a few weeks hence when cotton is ready for 


picking. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Aug. 12.—General market conditions, as well as log- 
ging conditions, are much improved as compared with 
the reports sent out last week. Fair weather for the 
last ten days has tended to place the yard situation 
well on the road to normal conditions. Demand for 
building material is still very good and very pro- 
nounced in the rural districts, where much improvement 
is now under way in the building of school houses 
and modern dwellings. The general industrial situ- 
ation is considered very good. Harvesting in some 
localities is now under way. Cattlemen are feeling 
fine over the outlook. There seems to be no lull in 
demand and no questions are asked as to prices. 

The Lake Charles Planing Mill Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. The stock now 
consists of 500 shares of $100 each, all paid up. 
Archie Cameron is president and Mrs. Carrie S. Walsh 
secretary. Grant Mutersbaugh is secretary. ‘lhe capi- 
tal stock was increased in order to meet the require- 
ments of the rapid growth of the plant, which is now 
one of the largest in the Southwest. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Aug. 11.—That the outlook for a continuance of 
great activity in building and the consequent use of 
large quantities of lumber is regarded as very good 
is shown by the fact that the George A. Fuller Co., 
one of the large contracting firms of the country, which 
erected a number of big structures in Baltimore during 
the period of feverish activity after the great fire in 
February, 1904, has again opened a branch office in 
3altimore. The office is in charge of W. G. Distler, 
who has been with the company for some time and is 
thoroly familiar with local conditions. Evidently the 
officials of the corporation regard the prospects as 
excellent. 

Chester F. Korn, of the Korn-Conkling Co., one of 
the officers of the National Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation, was in Baltimore last week, stopping on his 
way to Norfolk, Va., where he went to look after vari- 
ous foreign shipments his company has at that port. 
Mr. Korn said that thruout the Southwest and the 
middle West stocks of hardwoods at the mills are 
very light and that many of the plants are unable to 
take all the orders that come. The opinion in the 
trade is that some time must elapse before the pre- 
vailing deficiency in assortments can be made up. He 
declared that from all directions come reports of a 
shortage of logs and of curtailed production because 
of the prevailing handicaps upon the producers, 

M. 8. Baer, of the hardwood firm of Richard P. 
Baer & Co., is expected back from Europe this week. 
He is returning on the steamer Lapland and his return 
is awaited with much interest. He visited England 
and various continental countries with the object of 
getting first hand information as to the outlook for 


lumber. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Aug. 11.—The situation has not improved during the 
last week. There is no doubt that the lumber business 
continues active enough so far as it may be compared 
with the available supply of lumber, but while inquiries 
and orders are good, there are so many future uncer- 
tainties that it is not surprising to find a mixed opinion 
in the lumber market. Some say that the cost of pro- 
duction warrants higher prices and that today’s quota- 
tions will seem low compared with what the early 
future will have to offer. Others say that caution 
should be used in placing business. Those taking the 
latter view assert that prices have advanced so rapidly 
that there must be some reaction; on the other hand, 
the eagerness with which lumber stocks are bought up 
at fast advancing prices, is given as indication that 
the building material market is beginning to be stabil- 
ized on the higher price basis to such an extent that 
there is considerably less risk in buying ahead today 
than there was a couple of months ago. 

While in many respects the actual demand has shown 
some signs of falling off, there are other indications 
to support the higher price view. For instance, lath 
are today selling at $7.50, which is considered to be the 
record price. Several buyers in the market are willing 
to take all the lath they can get at this price. Some 
people take this situation to mean that certain large 
building material dealers believe building is bound to 
progress rapidly in the next few weeks. 

The labor situation is of gravest concern. The uncer- 
tainty of what labor will demand in the future accounts 
for the inactivity of many builders who would like to 
get contracts started if they could only be assured of 
some stability in the labor prospect. They are satis- 





fied so far as building material prices are concerned, 
and financial institutions that are relied on to advance 
money for building operations, seem to have satisfied 
themselves that lumber and building material jp 
general will not weaken materially in price, Thoge 
institutions, however, say they must see more sub- 
stantial signs of labor stability, and that they do not 
want to take the chance of having too much capita) 
tied up in operations where there is a prospect of 
further demand for higher wages, shorter hours ete, 
The car supply is again becoming a very important 
factor, and many shippers report they are unable to get 
out their shipments because of lack of cars. Warnings 
of railroad officials to load cars to full capacity are 
being heeded and some good sized cars are coming in, 
but complaints are more frequent that shipments are 
being delayed, and with the continued rainy weather 
at many shipping points, the manufacturer is having 
his hands full in satisfying urgent demands of buyers 
who are badly in need of assortments. In view of the 
building demand as it exists today, yard stocks are 
fairly presentable, but every yard buyer knows that any 
kind of an increase in the demand will put the average 
yard assortment to a severe strain. This knowledge 
causes many orders to be placed on a quick shipment 
basis. Yards are willing to pay today’s prices if they 
can be assured of reasonably prompt shipment, but they 
are unwilling to take the chance if there are any 
prospects that shipments will be delayed indefinitely, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Aug. 11.—Just when the local lumber trade has 
about resigned itself to bad conditions on account of 
scarce lumber and high prices, it gets another hard 
knock in the shape of new embargoes and further 
transportation troubles on account of the railroad 
strike. Practically everything coming this way except 
foodstuffs are embargoed and all the lumber shipped 
during the last few days will make a sorry showing 
compared to the lumber for which there is a pressing 
demand. Some local wholesalers assert that the roads 
will accept absolutely nothing from their mills and 
that they are blocked from afl shipments. Others claim 
to have been able to make some shipments to certain 
points in this territory. This will seriously handicap 
the retailers, many of whom were unable to build up 
their stocks and were hauling direct from the cars, 
The building business is going faster than ever and it 
is feared that present conditions will seriously affect 
the work on the badly needed dwellings which are be 
ing hurried to completion for the anxious horde that 
are waiting for them. The demand for all kinds of 
lumber continues good, with an increase noticeable 
in the buying activities of the big industrial con- 
cerns. Suburban yards are very busy and their de- 
mand is strong. The box makers are doing a good vol- 
ume of business. The planing mills and trim mann- 
facturers are so busy that they can make no more 
promises on time. Furniture manufacturers are busy 
and well booked ahead with orders. General business 
conditions are satisfactory. Financial conditions are 
tightening as a matter of precaution, but there is still 
plenty of money for good, solid ventures. 

Oak, poplar, ash and gum, together with all kinds 
of hardwood floorings, are in especially strong demand 
among the hardwoods, but the offerings of bass, maple, 
birch, beech, cherry, hickory, mahogany and other fancy 
woods are far less than would be bought at high prices 
if it was offered for reasonable delivery. White pine 
is less active because there is less available, as there 
is a demand for many times what is offered and prices 
are high. Spruce is going well and prices are well 
maintained. Hemlock is in strong demand but the 
supply is dwindling rapidly and it is hard to place 
an order for it at any price. Cypress prices are high, 
the.supply is low and local stocks are being depleted. 
Southern pine prices are indefinite and do not seem to 
be a consideration if supplies can be shipped promptly. 
The greatest scarcity seems to be in flooring and 
timbers, but sizes and even roofers are offered spar- 
ingly and at high prices. North Carolina pine flooring 
is also scarce and high and some dealers have recently 
boosted prices again on sizes and roofers, and still 
they can not fill the demand. Lath and shingles are 
very active at high prices and many builders are using 
metal substitutes for lath because they can not get 
the latter promptly. 

Negotiations are pending between the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation and a group of Philadelphia capt 
talists not recognized as interested in ship building 
for the organization of a new corporation to buy the 
Hog Island ship yard for a triple use. The promoters 
intend to continue the building of merchant ships, the 
installation of dry docks so that ship repair work can 
be carried on and the equipment of a terminal for 
foreign shipping that will be bigger than anything 
heretofore known in this section. 

Capt. J. Frank Gaskill, son of Nathan Gaskill, a 
well known wholesale lumberman of this city, who is 
associated with George E. Lippincott, has been cited 
for meritorious service with the ordnance department. 
Capt. Gaskill has shown some skill in perfecting de- 
vices in lumbering and is on the lumbermen’s honor 
roll from here. Brig. Gen. J. H. Rice, chief ordnance 
officer of the American Expeditionary Forces, awarded 
the certificate for “expert technical knowledge and 
mechanical skill particularly valuable to the mainte 
nance of the ordnance department.” 

The McLean Construction Co. entered the lowest 
bid for about 1,200 feet of bulkheading on the Schuyl- 
kill River near Penrose Ferry bridge. They offered 
to do the workin southern pine for $350,365, or in 
Douglas fir for $343,365. 

L. F. De Bordenave, of the Penn-Florida Lumber Co., 
of this city, has just returned from Florida and re 
ports the formation of two new interlocking companies 
to the chain they have in Florida. At Avon Park the 
crate mills could not take care of the business, so the 
Avon Manufacturing Co. has been formed, and a mill 
is being installed to make crates. This mill will get 
its lumber from the Penn-Florida Lumber Co. and the 
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De Sote Land & Lumber Co., both De Bordenave con- 
cerns near there. At Marianna the Florida Veneer 
Co. has been formed, which will get its supply of 
lumber from the hardwoods of the Penn-Jarratt Lum- 
per Co., and will make both flat veneers and fruit 
erates. This makes seven allied concerns now in the 
chain and so arranged that each is a booster for the 
ther. 

4 The wholesale hardwood concern of Huganir-John- 
ston Co., which has been growing rapidly, has split 
into two concerns. George Huganir retains the former 
office and continues under the name of the Huganir 
Lumber Co., while Walter R. Johnston has formed 
Ww. R. Johnston & Co., with offices at 1430 South Penn 
Square. Each will continue to serve his particular 
trade. 

H. C. Magruder has been made sales representative 
in this section for the National Lumber Co., of Blue- 
field, W. Va., which is a large shipper of high grade 
hardwoods. This concern has a large stock of dry 
hardwoods ready to move. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Aug. 9.—Car shortage has put some mills completely 
out of the market. Strikes have forced embargoes on 
the Missouri Pacific, Frisco and Kansas City Southern 
lines and mills must seek orders for shipment to other 
than embargoed points. 

There was a couple of weeks good weather, allowing 
the mills to dry out stocks and make shipments, but 
rain started again Saturday night and there were 
two heavy downpours. 

Some mills did not issue a stock sheet because they 
had little to offer, but those that did have had no 
trouble in disposing of their product, as demand con- 
tinues to exceed supply. There is very little B&better 
and No. 1 car siding moving. Most shipments are of 
stocks in the sheds already worked, very little being 
sold for future delivery or to be manufactured. All 
grades of yard stock are in good demand and whole- 
salers seem to buy anything they can get shipped in a 
reasonable time. 

The Rock Island railroad is out with an inquiry for 
about 6,000,000 feet of stock and it looks as tho it 
will be hard for it to find certain items. 

Stocks at mills continue to get lower and more 
broken, thereby making mixed orders more difficult 
to fill. Yard buyers have to confine their purchases 
to stocks in shipping condition, making their orders 
fit the stocks rather than trying to find stock to fit 
their needs. 

The next meeting of the Alexandria District Lumber 
Exchange will be held in Lake Charles, La., on Tues- 
day, Aug. 19, and it looks as tho this meeting would 
be well attended. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Aug. 12.—Building permits are on the increase, and 
it looks as if the prediction of Building Commissioner 
McKelvey that they would reach $6,000,000 in volume 
in August would come true. The retail lumber busi- 
ness is showing a spurt. Distributers are doing a 
very good business. 

Joseph G, Ashe, formerly with the Chicago Lumber 
& Coal Co., and the F. G. Hanley Cypress Co., was in 
St. Louis this week announcing to his friends that 
he has gone into the wholesale lumber business in 
Chicago, with offices at 8031 Harvard Avenue. 

L. K. Price, formerly with the O’Neil-Wiles Lumber 
Co., and later with the Philip Gruner & Bros. Lumber 
Co., has gone into the lumber commission business for 
himself, with offices at 892 Wright Building. 

Box manufacturers of St. Louis report that there 
are signs of a revival of export demand, and that some 
business already is being placed here by packing 
houses in Chicago and East St. Louis. 3usiness in 
the wooden package line is quiet. Manufacturers are 
well stocked with lumber and are not buying anything 
at all. 

V. W. Krafft, secretary of the Associated Cooperage 
Industries of America, is in Milwaukee attending the 
International Apple Shippers’ Association convention. 

Miss Cornelia Young, a Red Cross worker, who went 
to Europe after the armistice was signed, is expected 
home shortly. Miss Young is well known to lumber- 
men of St. Louis, and is a near lumberman herself. 
She is a stenographer and at one time was connected 
with the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., later with 
W. W. Dings, a hardwood man, and then with R. S. 
Price, St. Louis representative of the Missouri Lumber 
& Lané Exchange Co. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Aug. ¥2.—Actual building operations and permits 
for new projects issued during July are the greatest 
for any like period in the history of the city, exclusive 
of extraordinary items, such as large industrial build- 
ings ete. Apartment buildings and the better class of 
homes constitute the great bulk of present building, 
as well as of permits issued. August figures are forg- 
ing ahead with apparently no abatement, notwithstand- 
ing that it is almost impossible to obtain certain items 
of southern pine. 

Depteted stocks and the heavy inroads of the export 
demand present no prospect of a decline or even of 
Stationary prices. Apparently builders are going 
ahead with such encouragement as may be gained 
from the cessation of the unprecedented rains, which 
Will enable the mills to earry on logging operations 
More effectively and thereby increase their stocks. 

Labor, while seemingly plentiful, is high and very 
inefficient. ‘The car shortage is acute, with no pros- 
pect of early relief, : 

The demand for upper grades of flooring continues 
unabated and prices keep pace with it. No. 1 boards 
are in heavy demand, with the mills practically un- 
able to accept orders for this item. No. 3 boards and 
No. 8 dimension are: greatly in demand. 

H. P. Hughes, general manager of Babcock Bros. 
Lumber Co., Babcock, Ga., is leaving that organiza- 








tion, to become associated with the Daugherty-McKey 
interests, of Valdosta, Ga., which are preparing great- 
ly to increase their operations. 

F. H. Lathrop, president of the Lathrop Lumber Co., 
is homeward bound from a six weeks’ sojourn in the 
wilds of the Hudson Bay country of Canada. He will 
make short stops at the various industrial centers of 
this country to get in touch with lumber matters 
again. 

The firm of Aaron & McNeal, of Jasper, Ala., which 
has been in the lumber manufacturing business for a 
number of years, has opened a wholesale lumber office 
at Jasper. The concern has dry kilns, a planing mill, 
extensive holdings of stumpage and a mill capacity 
of 40,000 feet a day, and handles both long and short- 
leaf and hardwood lumber. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Aug. 11.—Instead of hunting orders, sawmill op- 
erators here have to use their heads to keep from 
taking on more business than they can handle. Altho 
demand is satisfactory, production is still low be- 
cause of the rains and the labor shortage. 

The car situation is very unsatisfactory, box cars 
being especially hard to get at some points. The 
strike caused confusion on all the lines in this section. 

The W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., of St. Louis, has 
opened a buying office in this city with J. F. Bubb in 
charge. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Aug. 11.—Manufacturers and wholesalers report 
that they are receiving all the orders they can con- 
veniently take care of, with stocks becoming more 
broken. The embargo situation in the west Texas oil 
field is becoming worse, as there are more points em- 
bargoed than at any one time heretofore. 

The annual car shortage is also beginning to be 
felt, and none of the mills are receiving the number 
of cars they need. 

Sawmill men also are greatly concerned about labor 
conditions. Some of the smaller mills are finding it 
very difficult to keep full crews. One operator stated 
that during the rainy weather he paid his entire crew 
full time to keep them, and now that he is ready to 
operate he has but about half a force. The: rice 
harvest has already taken a number of men, and saw- 
mill men fear that they will lose even more of their 
labor. 

Hardwood conditions are practically the same as 
southern pine with regard to the car shortage and 
labor situation. Some stock has been drying out 
lately, but is sold as fast as it reaches shipping dry 
weight, so that none of the mills have yet been able 
to accumulate any stock. Prices are holding firm. 

Building operations are very active, as several 
buildings are being erected in the business district. 
Many new homes are being built and a great deai of 
repair work is being done. Building permits for July 
amounted to $146,000, which is the highest figure 
that has been reached in this city since the Govern- 
ment placed the restriction on building last year. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Aug. 13.—With building materials showing frequent 
advances, contractors who are building homes for sale 
are refusing to set prices on partly finished houses, as 
they can not obtain from the blue prints an even ap- 
proximate idea of what their costs are going to be. 
Those attempting to purchase partly built houses are 
therefore meeting with disappointment, for usually a 
builder will sell a house at any stage of construction. 

The city council has decided that the municipal coal 
yard will operate at least another winter. Thru their 
attorney, J. A. C. Kennedy, the local coal men asked to 
have the yard abolished, declaring it a menace. It never 
stocks up ahead and sells coal at less than cost. The 
dealer does not know in what kind or grade of coal he 
is going to meet this destructive competition and can 
not stock up ahead sufficiently to take care of the com- 
munity’s winter demand. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Aug. 11.—Building permits dropped off during the 
week, those issued being for additions and alterations. 
Much dwelling construction, contracted for during the 
early summer, is now being completed. As a rule the 
big contracting firms are not doing much, altho there 
are indications of an opening up of industrial build- 
ing construction. It is believed that home building 
is being retarded by the refusal of banks and loan 
companies to lend on present values. With the pres- 
ent industrial trouble in adjacent territories it is feared 
that a further slowing up of activities may result. 

Demand for lumber of all kinds continues, being es- 
pecially heavy for flooring and finish. Hardwoods find 
an exceptionally good market and prices tend to ad- 
vance. It is impossible to get basswood, oak or pop- 
lar. 

Shipping conditions are expected to grow worse, as 
lumbermen here look for one of the severest car short- 
ages in many years. The Government recently put an 
embargo on all shipments from the South over the 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Pennsylvania railroads, ex- 
cept foodstuffs, the district east of Columbus, Ohio, and 
all Cincinnati & Ohio points being affected. Movement 
of the large tobacco crop is expected to take away 
many cars. 

F. R. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co., with 
offices in the Frick Building, has just returned from 
the mills at Davis, W. Va. He reports that after a three 
months’ shut down owing to labor troubles in adjacent 
pulp mills, their mills recently resumed operation and 


(Concluded on page 79) 





ARMERS everywhere put their ‘ 
O.K. on OK Products. The 
splendid reputation gained by 

these dependable products is Na- 
tion-wide. Wherever you find pro- 


gressive farmers, you will find OK 
Products. 


Sell the Line the Farmer Wants 


Why devote time and expense to creating a 
demand for goods not so well known when 
the demand has already been created for 
OK Products? Our big advertising cam- 
paigns have made them first in the minds 
of the farmers, You can take advantage of 
our extensive Dealer's Service and let us 
help you make the sales. 


Products 


The best there is in Cupolas, Non- 
Freezable and Sanitary Stock and 
——— bec pM cone for 
ogs, dozens o! ialti 
Sun-Lite Windows ter oo. 
Farmers Pleased With Results 
OK Products p ich_divid i 
the improved eat and wn pre 
of all farm animals. ey provide 
Pure clean air, sunshine and water, 


all of which are great factors in suc- 
cessful stock raising. 


Dealers Pleased With Profits 
The quick sales and good profits made onthe OK line 
are appreciated by hosts of dealers. Our advertising 
and sales helps are a big asset for any dealer. Watch 
for our big farm paper advertisements. 
Write for Attractive Proposition for Dealers 


Let us explain all to you. Our goods are OK—our 
selling plan is OK. 


K Phillip Renel Co, i i K 

















+Redwood 


is a profitable lumber for retail dealers to 
stock because it is adaptable to so many 
uses. Let our Salesman tell you how and 
where to use it to advantage. 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222Lumber CHIC AGO New York 


Exchange, 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, 404 Grand Ave., Temple Bldg. 











LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 


New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, .Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all 
classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 
Lumber Shipments. 














Look for 
this Brand 


It guaran- 


ape tees Quality. 


Oak, Gum, Beech, Magnolia 
We feature Export cutting 


HILLYER - DEUTSCH - EDWARDS, Inc. 
Oakdale, La., U.S.A. 











Cable Address: 
“PRIMONTO” 


* ELF rd 
* STANDARD 
EXPORT LUMBER COMPANY 


Exporters Wood Goods 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., U.S. A. 





Price & Pierce, London, European Agents. 
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A Door That Brings New 
Faces Into Your Office. 


That’s what you retail dealers need to stimulate business, 
They make permanent customers for other kinds of lumber. 


“WOCO” SOFT 
YELLOW FIR DOORS 


are unexcelled for their vertical grain stiles and rails and beauti- 
fully figured panels. A comparison with other doors will prove it. 


We ship Flooring, Ceiling, Finish, Frames, Casing 
in straight or mixed cars with Doors. Window and 
7 Frames a specialty. Send for Catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representativ 
HARAY L. FULLER, - - - + + = = remont Street, "Boston, Mass. 
AE ges and New Jersey th spresentativ 
W. C. ASHENFELTER,. - - «- = Builders’ eee ss Philadelphia, Pa. 


“yuaate West Repre 
H. S. OSGOOD - - 847 Sec curity "Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
‘Chie ago Representati 
Lu mber ‘Exchange Bidg., Chicago, IIR. 
M. W. LILLARD, - - © = «© « « 2135 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
+ 325 East 18th Avenue, Denver, Goi@ 














Prestige 


Is A BIG 
TRADE BUILDER 


and there’s nothing that will bring it quicker 
for you than will dependable trade marked 
lumber. You'll find this true of our uppers 
plainly branded with our trade mark— 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
BVYENETT, wasn. 


Straight or Mixed Cars of 


Vertical e e 
can Kur Flooring 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock, Boards and Shiplap 
Get our prices today. 
Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. 
1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, LEE WERETT, WASH. 





(Le IDAHO ere PINE - WESTERN ty 1D PINE 











We specialize in--and 
are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts and Round Posts 


—OF — 


Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 


E. T. Chapin Co., spokane, wasit 


a 
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The 
Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine 
Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: MISSOULA, MONTANA 
. P. and Milwaukee Shipments 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 











William Ervin, of Chippewa Falls, Wis., lumberman 
and banker, recently visited Chicago for a short time. 


Vv. F. Mashek, president of the Pilsen Lumber Co., 
and his family are spending a vacation at Mackinac 
Island, Mich. 


F. B. McMullen, of the McMullen-Powell Lumber Co., 
left for the South this week, expecting to visit mills in 
Tennessee and Mississippi. 


R. C. Clark, who represents the Tremont Lumber Co., 
of Rochelle, La., in Chicago territory, went south early 
in the week expecting to spend several days at the 
mill. 


Bert E. Cook, sales agent in Chicago territory for the 
Missouri Land & Lumber Exchange Co., and his family 
are spending a vacation of two weeks at South Haven, 
Mich. 


A. M. Richardson, of the A. M. Richardson Lumber 
Co., operating a hardwood mill at Helena, Ark., was 
in Chicago a day or two this week and reports things 
very active. 


W. S. Nurenburg, Chicago representative of the 
Wheeler-Osgood Co., of Tacoma, Wash., left Wednes- 
day for the west Coast where he will spend several 
weeks on business. 


Percy S. Fletcher, vice president of the D. S. Pate 
Lumber Co., is at Columbus, Miss., where the mill of 
the company is located. He expected to remain in the 
South several days. 


R. M. Merrill, of the Merrill Lumber Co., and L. W. 
Wineman, of the Wineman Lumber Co., left on an au- 
tomobile trip thru eastern sections on Wednesday, ex- 
pecting to be gone for two weeks. 


Earl Palmer and Frank Robertson, of the Ferguson 
& Palmer Co., were in Chicago a day or two this week. 
Mr. Palmer was on his way back to Memphis from his 
summer home in northern Wisconsin. 


Orrin S. Good, of the Good-Hopkins, Lumber Co., of 
Spokane, Wash., who has been spending several weeks 
in the East and middle West visiting the consuming 
trade, was in Chicago last week and left for home. 


King H. Pullen, of New Orleans, La., of the adver- 
tising and trade extension department of the Southern 
Pine Association, was in Chicago this week on his way 
to Wisconsin, where he expects to spend his vacation. 


Harry T. Kendall, of Houston, Tex., general sales 
manager of the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., and his 
family were in Chicago Tuesday on their way to a 
northern Wisconsin resort where they will spend their 
vacation, 


Dwight H. Davis, of the Edwards & Bradford Lum- 
ber Co., of Chicago, left early in the week for the 
west Coast, where he expects to spend a month visit- 
ing the mills and gaining a first-hand view of the 
lumber situation there, 


Scott Chambers, of the Worden-Chambers Lumber 
Co., of Oshkosh, Wis., was in Chicago this week and 
called at several of the local offices. Another northern 
lumberman visitor was R. P. Ellinson, of the Ellinson 
Lumber Co., of Hawkins, Wis. 


F. L. Peck, of Scranton, Pa., president of the J. J. 
Newman Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss., was in Chi- 
cago this week. Mr. Peck has confidence in the future 
of the lumber market and believes that a strong sit- 
uation will prevail for some time. 


H. E. Hewes, of the Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle 
Co., of Jeanerette, La., and first vice president of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, was in 
Chicago a few days this week and then left on a 
western trip that will take him to the Pacific coast. 


J. A. Default, general sales manager of the Lake 
Independence Lumber Co., has returned to Chicago 
from a two weeks’ trip in the East, visiting Pittsburgh, 
New York City, Boston and Buffalo. Jack Orr, of Big 
Bay, Mich., salesman for the company, was in Chicago 
this week. 


Murdock MacLeod, of the Oconto Co., returned Fri- 
day following a vacation spent at Mackinac Island, 
Mich. He went north to attend the annual meeting 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association and then remained there several days after 
the meeting was over. 


U. S. Lambert, of the Dickson-Shannon Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., and his family motored: from Mem- 
phis to Chicago to spend their vacation in and about 
Chicago. No doubt he is picking up an order oc- 
casionally, tho really trying to enjoy the cool breezes 
of Chicago, the greatest summer resort in the world. 


Mrs. A. J. Glassow, wife of the sales manager of 
the Wausau Southern Lumber Co., of Laurel, Miss.. 
is in Chicago visiting friends. Mr. Glassow will arrive 
in Chicago in a few days and he and Mrs. Glassow 
expect to spend a vacation at Minneapolis, Minn., and 
northern Wisconsin points. 


Robert H. Brooks has moved his advertising office 
from Little Rock, Ark., to Chicago, and is now located 
in suite 713 Michigan Boulevard Building, 30 North 
Michigan Avenue. The removal of Mr. Brooks to Chi- 
cago in no way affects the work of the Arkansas Soft 
Pine Bureau, the office of the bureau remaining at 
Little Rock. 


L. C. Boyle, of Washington, D. C., attorney for the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was in 
Chicago Thursday conferring with Wilson Compton, 








secretary-manager of the National. E. A. Harrington, 
assistant secretary of the National, returned this week 
from his vacation, which was spent at Hillsdale, Mich., 
and in the Hast. 


The Willhite Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Me., dis. 
tributer of southern pine, southern hardwoods and 
west Coast products, has sent out to the trade a map 
of new Europe, which is a fine example of map work 
and worthy of any lumber office. The map shows 
Europe as it has been remade thru the war amd de- 
liberations at the peace conference. 


Roland Darnell, president of the R. J. Darnell, 
(Inc.), Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago this week on 
his way home from Colorado, where he spent his 
vacation. He said that when he left home the com- 
pany had a large quantity of thin lumber on docks 
and in warehouse at New Orleans, La., waiting for 
shipment abroad, but he could not say what the sit- 
uation is now. as he is out of touch with it. 


Charles Ransom, of the Gayoso Lumber Ce., of 
Memphis, Tenn., accompanied by his son, Charles, jr., 
were in Chicago this week, returning home from a 
summer vacation spent at Ludington, Mich. Arthur 
Ransom, president of the J. B. Ransom Co., of Mem- 
phis, was in Chicago, but was going the other way, as 
he intended to spend his vacation in Michigan. He ad- 
mitted that the present lumber situation is a problem 
both as to price and supply. 


A. Schiff, accompanied by H. P. Coe, of the Flora- 
American Plywood Co., New York, and Georgia, spent 
several days in Chicago this week. They report a good 
supply of logs. ‘They recently closed contracts for a 
large amount of plywood for the English Purchasing 
Mission. The plywood is for propellers, wings ete, 
for airplane manufacture in England. 


Col. Albert Deutsch, president of Hillyer-Deutsch- 
Edwards (Inc.), large hardwood operators at Oakdale, 
La., was in Chicago for a day this week and went with 
his family to the northern part of Minnestoa, where 
they will spend about a month on a vacation. Already 
noted as a fisherman, with a record of having landed 
the largest bass ever caught, Col. Deutsch says he ex- 
pects to catch the biggest ‘‘muskies’’ that have habita- 
tion in the big lakes. His many friends will await 
with considerable interest the result of his fishing ex- 
pedition and his experiences in landing the big muskies. 





It is said on good authority that the in- 
dividual responsible for the strike of em- 
ployees in the Chicago Stock Yards last 
week is a foreigner who has not even taken 
out citizenship papers and who can scarcely 
speak the English language. Yet thru his 
persuasive influence misguided men were 
induced to quit their work and add to the 
burdens of a people already staggering un- 
der high living costs. If ever there was a 
time when pure Americanism was needed in 
this country, that time is now. 











J. B. Madden, lumberman and logger of Patuth, 
Minn., a visitor in Chicago, indicated that he was 
somewhat peeved over a price he was forced to pay 
for a pair of shoes. “I have been buying a good many 
feet of logs for many years now for the same price 
those shoes cost me,” he said. “It is high time that’ 
the business men of America codperated with the 
farmer to stop the high price propaganda. Really, I 
am ashamed to wear a pair of shoes that cost so 
much, and it is not difficult to remember the time 
when you could buy a whole outfit from hat te shoes 
for $18.” 


Raymond B. White, of the R. B. White Lumber Co., 
Newark, Ohio, one of the well known young lumbermen 
of the Buckeye State, who was a Chicago visitor this 
week, said that the retail trade was moving along in 
splendid fashion. Tho home building at Newark has 
slackened somewhat, the farmers are beginning te buy 
and a fine fall trade is expected. The vicinity of 
Newark had a fine wheat crop this year, and other crop 
yields ran well, so the farmer in that part of the State 
has no complaint to make. The company also operates 
yards at Granville and Arcadia, which are near New- 
ark, and also Fostoria, in the northern part of the 
State. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was pleased to receive 
word this week from Lieut. Herbert F. Adey that he 
had been finally discharged from the Marines and is 
“once more with my own people, ‘Cady Quality.’” 
Mr. Adey early in the war resigned his position as sales 
manager for the W. M. Cady Lumber Co. at MeNary, 
La., and enlisted in the marines as a private, believing 
that this service offered the best and quickest oppor- 
tunity to get across the pond and into the fray. He 
spent some time at the training camp at Quantico, 
Va., and finally was sent across, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant in Company BE, 2nd Battalion, 13th Regiment, 
United States Marines. While Mr. Adey has resumed 
his connection with the Cady company he advises that 
Sam Eaton will continue to handle the sales. 


Frank R. Watkins, of Kansas City, Mo., generat sales 
manager of the Missouri Lumber & Land Exc hange Co. 
was in Chicago part of the week. Speaking of the 
southern pine situation, he said that he believed prices 
had reached a point where they would remaim more 
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stable. Orders are still in excess of the mill sup- 
ply and the efforts of the manufacturers are still 
directed toward keeping up with the order file instead 
of toward getting new business. He was at the mills 
of the company late in July and at some of the mill 
points they were still having considerable rain, inter- 
fering more with woods operations than the mills. 
Frank R. Watkins, jr., 4 years old, accompanied his 
daddy to Chicago, and his first real journey away from 
home made a big impression upon his young mind. 


Manager James 8S. Kemper, of the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty Co., announces the follow- 
jing changes in the office organization of the company: 
James C. Wilson, assistant secretary, assumes 
charge of the loss department of the company; John 
W. Hooper, general auditor, becomes manager of the 
safety and service departments with supervision over 
inspections, accident prevention and industrial rela- 
tions, as well as rates and rating organizations; 
w. D. Riddell, now manager of the automobile depart- 
ment, becomes office manager and will have charge of 
the extension and promotion department of the com- 
pany; Vance C. Smith, formerly examiner of the Illi- 
nois insurance department, becomes general auditor 
and actuary of the company; William J. Schmoll con- 
tinues as secretary of the underwriting committee 
and in addition assumes the position of assistant 
underwriter in the compensation department, and S. H. 
Noyes, formerly in the commercial department, be- 
comes assistant underwriter in the automobile de- 
partment. 


BUYS SOUTHERN HARDWOOD TRACT 

Black Bros., a well known Chicago hardwood concern, 
located at 2329 South Loomis Street, have purchased 
2500 acres of hardwood timber land near Belcher, 
White County, Ark., and it is their intention to build 
at Searcy, Ark., which is the county seat of White 
County, 2 new sawmill. Fred W. Black, of the com- 
pany, said in Chicago this week that a tract of five 
acres had been obtained at Searcy for a mill site and 
the mill will be built as soon as arrangements can be 
made. Searcy is located on the Rock Island Railroad 
and the Missouri & Northern Arkansas Railroad, and 
both these lines touch the timber purchased. The 
sawmill will have a daily cutting capacity of 25,000 
feet. The timber bought is mostly oak, gum and hick- 
ory, and is located 15 miles from Searcy. The com- 
pany has operated for several years at Peacock, Tenn., 
but the timber there has been cut out. Horace W. 
Black, of the company, is now in the South in connec- 
tion with the new project. 








OFFERS GOVERNMENT FIR 


SBafTLeE, WASH., Aug. 9.—An exceptional oppor- 
tunity to secure shipment at once of small and large 
Douglas fir timbers and thick lumber well adapted 
for resawing is offered by the Hartmann-Neubert Lum- 
ber Co., White Building, Seattle, Wash. This concern 
is marketing 7,000,000 feet of Government Douglas 
fr lumber and timber that was cut last year, princi- 
pally in Grays Harbor territory, the home of fine 
Douglas fir, for the ship yards at Seattle to be used 
in ship building. This was sold recently by the Gov- 
ernment and the Hartmann-Neubert Lumber Co. se- 
cured the exclusive marketing of it. 

This 7,000,000 feet is in sizes from small timbers 
up to 20x20—-124 feet. The stock is all No. 1 Common 
& better, principally select Common, well adapted 
for resawing; and large quantities of No. 2 Clear & 
better suitable for millwork stock. 


BUILDING LOCKOUT CONTINUES 


The present week witnessed very little progress to- 
ward settling the Chicago building strike situation 
and the lockout forced on the workers by the builders 
continued as tight as ever.. As a last trump card to 
force the contractors to grant the carpenters their 
demand of a dollar an hour, an attorney for the car- 
penters went into the municipal court in Chicago and 
had warrants sworn out for a large number of build- 
ing material men, including lumber yard dealers, 
charging them with conspiracy. Those cited appeared 
in court later and bonds were given for them insuring 
their appearance when desired by the court. It is the 
generai belief in lumber circles about town that the 
action will go no further than the warrant stage, and 
that the move was simply to frighten those who are 
upholding the lockout. Another phase of the strike 
in which the leaders of the carpenters are trying to 
foist their demand upon the contractors is that unless 
the demands are soon met, most of the carpenters will 
have sought work in other cities, which would create 
a dearth of carpenters here when the trouble should 
be ultimately settled. The carpenters are also trying 
to force a strike in other cities where Chicago con- 
tractors are doing building work. However, there was 
nothing this week that would indicate that the lock- 
out will end until the carpenters accept the offer 
made them of 92% cents an hour. 


TO PROVIDE NEGRO HOUSING 


One phase of the negro problem under discussion 
among some of Chicago leading business men is the 
Proposal to reconstruct the districts in Chicago where 
most of the colored people reside and provide for them 
new, sanitary homes. The plan is being fostered by 
the Chicago Real Estate Board, which frowns upon 
the acts of some of the real estate men of the city 
Who have been making a practice of selling houses in 
white residential districts to colored people at fancy 
Prizes. The real estate board has made a joint study 
of the subject with the Chicago Association of Com- 
Merce, and one proposal is that a $3,000,000 corpora- 
tion be formed to carry out the project. It is said 
that the organization will not be formed for philan- 
thropic purposes, but for profit, in the belief that the 
Regroes will welcome better homes and will buy them 
on the instalment basis in the same manner that most 
home building is handled in Chicago. 





LOCAL COMPANY IS REORGANIZED 

A change took place with one of Chicago’s well 
known wholesale and commission firms this week 
when W. A. Hansen retired as president of the Acme 
Lumber & Shingle Co., and C. W. Molin, formerly of 
Wells, Mich., entered the partnership with <A. J. 
Barker, who organized the company four years ago. 
Under the reorganization Mr. Barker is president of 
the company and Mr. Molin, secretary and treasurer. 
The company specializes in west Coast and Inland 
Empire products, handling fir, spruce, redwood, red 
cedar lumber and shingles, and Idaho white and west- 
ern pine. The offices of the company are in the 
Great Northern Building, 20 West Jackson Boulevard. 





A. J. BARKER, 
President of the Acme Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Both Mr. Barker and Mr. Molin are lumbermen with 
a thoro lumber experience. Mr. Barker gained his 
first lumber experience in the retail yards of his 
father, G. J. Barker, in South Dakota many years ago. 
In 1904 he went to Madison, Wis., where he managed 
the two yards of Yawkey-Crowley Lumber Co. After 
that he sold millwork to the trade in Wisconsin and 
Illinois, first for Curtis & Yale, of Wausau, Wis., and 
later for the Curtis Co., of Clinton, Iowa. He was 
with that company until he formed with Mr. Hansen 
the Acme Lumber & Shingle Co. There is hardly a 
retail lumber dealer in northern Illinois and Wisconsin 
whom be does not know personally and a considerable 
portion of the business of the company at present is 
with the retail trade in that territory. 

Mr. Molin has the record of being eighteen years 
with one company, the I. Stephenson Co. Trustees, 
of Wells, Mich. During the last half of that period 
he sold lumber for the company to the trade in Wis- 
consin where he is as well known among retailers as 





Cc. W. MOLIN, 


Secretary and treasurer of the Acme Lumber & 
Shingle Co. 


Mr. Barker. Mr. Molin desired to enter business for 
himself and an opportunity presented itself upon the 
retirement of Mr. Hansen. George S. Hardy, who has 
been with the company for the last two years, will re- 
main. Mr. Barker expects to leave in a few days for 
the west Coast, where he will remain a month visiting 
the mills. 

Good team work should result from the partnership, 
as both Mr. Barker and Mr. Molin are of the active, 
never-say-die type of salesman. The offices of the com- 
pany have for months been a busy beehive for the dis- 
tribution of west Coast and Inland Empire products, 
and there is perhaps no other lumber office in Chicago 
where Western Union and Postal messenger boys are 
so frequently seen. That is a positive evidence of no 
one being asleep on the job. 





ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL 


Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, announces 
that a meeting of the governmental relations commit- 
tee of the National will be held at the Blackstone Hotel 
in Chicago on next Tuesday. Several important mat- 
ters will come up, especially a discussion of what 
has come to be known as the Plumb plan for operating 
the railroads, and the association is likely to define 
its attitude upon the latest*proposal for the manage- 
ment of the railroads of the country. WM. T. Allen, of 
Portland, Ore., secretary of the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association, has been temporarily loaned 
the National and Mr. Allen will be located at Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the next few months. The duties of 
Mr. Allen will be chiefly to confer with different Gov- 
ernment bureaus that desire any information about 
any phase of the lumber business, and give the Gov- 
ernment such aid as may be necessary from time to 
time. The work of Mr. Allen will be especially im- 
portant in connection with the revenue bureau of the 
Treasury Department in fixing an equitable tax for 
the industry. 

Secretary Compton said this week that C. A. Lyford, 
of Portland, Ore., well known timber engineer, has 
been chosen timber valuation expert for the Pacific 
coast by the revenue bureau of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. An invitation has been extended te Chief For- 
ester Graves to come to Chicago and attend a con- 
ference with members of the National on the question 
of a forest policy and it is the desire of the manu- 
facturers to have the conference some time early in 
September, if it is convenient for the chief forester to 
attend. Dr. Compton is much gratified with the build- 
ing code work of the architectural and engineering 
bureau of the National as many cities of 36,000 popu- 
lation and under have adopted the suggestions as to 
proper building codes that have been made y the 
National. 





CELEBRATE WEDDING ANNIVERSARY 


“Uncle George’ Hotchkiss, secretary emeritus of the 
Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, and Mrs. Hotchkiss celebrated their sixty-third 
wedding anniversary at their Evanston home on Thurs- 
day of this week. Usually on their wedding anniver- 
sary day, a party for children and grandchildren is 
given at the Hotchkiss home, but this year the event 
was spent quietly. However, many friends remembered 
them with flowers and letters, expressing best wishes. 
“Uncle George’? was born in October, 1831, and Mrs. 
Hotchkiss in August, 1832, and their marriage took 
place in 1856. “Uncle George” is one of the oldest 
living lumbermen and tho not as active in association 
matters as he once was, he takes a keen interest in 
affairs in the lumber industry. Despite his years, he 
is at the association offices in the Manhattan Building 
almost every day, and it takes more thaam inclement 
weather to keep him at home. 





DID DISQUE’S EARS BURN LAST MONDAY? 


A war echo was heard in Chicago on Monday of 
this week when a congressional committee listened to 
some bitter words uttered by Charles R. Sligh, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., who during a part of the war 
was a major and connected with the Spruce Produc- 
tion Board. Long before the war closed Mr. Sligh 
was removed from his office, particulars of whick fact 
have been previously published in the AMBRICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. Judging from what he related sefore the 
committee in Chicago, he does not like what Brig. 
Gen. Brice P. Disque did in the matter of producing 
spruce for American airplanes. Surely wherever Brig. 
Gen. Disque was on Monday his ears must have 
burned while Mr. Sligh was on the stand, testifying 
before several congressmen in Chicago. He said that 
Col. Disque—that being his title during spruce pro- 
duction days—‘didn’t know a spruce tree from an 
apple,’ and that of lumber shipped by Cel. Disque 
and his aids from the Northwest, 85 percent was 
claimed to be usable but as a matter of fact enly 7 
percent of some shipments could be used at all. He 
made several other assertions that were attacks upon 
the record of the Spruce Production Board after Brig. 
Gen. Disque had been in charge of it. Johm M. More- 
ley, legal counsel for the Spruce Productien Board, 
was present when Mr. Sligh testified an@ fater he 
characterized him as a “sorehead.” 





TEXAS CONCERN CHANGES NAME 


Fort Wortn, Tex., Aug. 11—The Mississippi 
Hardwood Co., of Fort Worth, manufacturer of 
pine and hardwood lumber, has changed the name 
to D. E. Chipps Lumber Co. The reason for the 
change, according to President D. E. Chipps, is that 
the old name was at times a little confusing, as 
many people gained the impression that the con- 
cern was located in Mississippi. There is no change 
whatever in management or policy, as Mr. Chipps 
remains owner and manager as he has been for seven 
or eight years, and will continue to operate along 
the same lines as formerly. 


STRANGE CAUSE OF LUMBER YARD FIRE 


MONTREAL, CANADA, Aug. 11.—Montreal lumber- 
men claim to have unearthed the oddest cause of a 
lumber yard fire. A foreign woman soaked a cat 
in coal oil and set it afire. The suffering animal 
raced for the nearest refuge, which happened to be 
a lumber yard, and wedged itself under a fence. 
A blaze started immediately and would have had 
serious consequences, had not passing workmen 
noticed the incident and thrown pails of water over 
the flames. The body of the cat was used the next 
day in securing a conviction of the woman. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 





ta 
UMBER 


il for Retail Yards, 
Railroad Construction, 

Mill Constructed 
Buildings. 


Wind River Lumber Co, 
Bridal Veil Lumbering Co, 


WESTERN HEMLOCK BOX SHOOKS. 
Fruit Boxes—Canning Cases. 
Vegetable and Meat Crates. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 





Manufacturing Merchants, 
oh 
Lumber 


a 
B Y1X Company 


Wholesale 
Pacific Coast Forest Products 


Portland, Oregon 


Our recent purchases of Douglas Fir mill- 
stocks with heavy percentage of uppers, 
now equips us with exceptional facilities 
(via all routes) for promptly serving yard- 
stock orders. 


“Service with a Smile” i 
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Remember! 


“BUEHNER” 
SPRUCE 


Is worth more! 


BUEHNER LUMBER COMPANY 
Mills: Sales Office: 
North Bend, Ore. Portland, Ore. 
















Lumbermens Building, 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 
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mo SWIFTSURE SERVICE 27 
FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 
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THE WOODS Contains the best work of ‘“‘The Lumber- 

man Poet,” including ‘“‘TODAY,’’ just 
By Douglas Malloch ow America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St.. Chicago 


OPEN COMPETITION PLAN PROBLEMS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 12.—Forty-five members 
of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation representing eastern territory met today 
for the monthly Open Competition Plan meeting. 
F. R. Gadd, manager of statistics, came on from 
Memphis, Tenn., for the oceasion, and reports that 
it was one of the best meetings ever held. Members 
are taking greater interest, as they realize that the 
gatherings furnish the best possible opportunity 
for them to get the consensus of the trade and to 
gather at first hand the experiences of others in the 
industry. 

It was brought out in the reports presented at 
the meeting that the manufacturers in eastern ter- 
ritory are shorter of dry stocks of hardwoods than 
ever before known; that all stocks are but 38 per- 
cent of normal, and that what are on hand are 
almost exclusively green lumber. 

It seemed to be the belief that there would be 
some improvement in production during the re- 
mainder of the season. Production for July was 
reported at 72 percent of normal for the territory 
represented at the meeting, but the demand has 
been so heavy that every stick of marketable lum- 
ber has been taken as fast as it could be put in 
condition. 

There was a majority opinion that production 
might be brought up to 85 percent of normal in 
August and September, but that all depends on 
labor and weather conditions. Labor conditions are 
far from satisfactory, altho much better than they 
were a month ago. 

It was reported that furniture manufacturers are 
buying all the lumber possible, and that they are 
not bothering about market quotations if they can 
get what they want. They are said to be the 
heaviest buyers in the lumber market and the most 
urgent about deliveries. Next to the furniture in- 
terests are the manufacturers of vehicles, mostly 
auto trucks and bodies. The buying by box and 
erating factories has been taking considerable lum- 
ber all summer, and they are not yet out of the 
market, altho they are getting to the end of their 
summer trade. 

Export demand was reported heavier than at any 
time since the signing of the armistice. There is 
a demand for more lumber than can be shipped, 
and every sort of bottom that is seaworthy is 
requisitioned. It was reported that while some 
parts of Europe are being well supplied with lum- 
ber from the United States, there are others that 
have seareely started their purchases here. Espe- 
cially is this the ease with Italy. 

It was the view of the members that prices are 
more stable than formerly and that there are not 
the startling advances of quotations that disturbed 
and somewhat unbalanced the hardwood market not 
a long time ago. The members were unanimous in 
the opinion that the trend is upward and that de- 
mand and production costs continue to operate for 
higher prices. 


EMBARGOES ON LUMBER LIFTED 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 12.—Word was received 
today by lumber concerns that embargoes had been 
lifted on freight by the Pennsylvania, Frisco and 
Missouri Pacifie railroads, which are now prepared 
to receive all kinds as usual. The embargoes had 
tied lumber shipments up considerably. 








PLAN BIG WOOD SHIP LAUNCHING 


Srartie, WasH., Aug. 9.—With the launching 
of the Snoqualmie at the yards of- the Puget 
Sound Bridge & Dredging Co. next Monday after- 
noon, one of the largest wood ships ever built will 
slide down the ways. She is 330 feet long, 49 feet 
wide, 33 feet deep, and she has a tonnage of 5,000 
deadweight. She was designed by E. P. Geary, 
known in local yachting circles as ‘‘Ted’’ Geary, 
whose plans have been approved by the United 
States Shipping Board. She will be christened by 
Mrs. Kate Borst, 89 years old, daughter of a 
Snoqualmie Indian chief and wife of one of the 
first three white men to settle in the Snoqualmie 
Valley. More than a hundred Snoqualmie Indians 
will execute a tribal dance as a part of the launch- 
ing ceremony. There will also be an historical 
pantomime depicting the development of the 
Snoqualmie tribe since the coming of the white 
man. William Pigott, formerly of the United 
States Shipping Board, will make a short address 
to the Indians, and after the launching the ship 
building company will give them a banquet. Pre- 
liminary to the ceremony, the Indians will pitch 
camp at the ship yard for a tribal meeting and a 
religious service will be conducted by one of their 
own number. 

Five wood steamships each of 4,200 tons, built 
by the Patterson-MacDonald Shipbuilding Co., 
have been bought by British interests, at $520,000 
for each ship, or a total of $2,600,000. The price 
approximates $124 a deadweight ton, as compared 





——— 
with $100 a ton for the Ferris type ships owned } 
the Shipping Board. The ships are the Bellatg 
Bundarra, Bethanga, Birriwa and Berringa. The 
first three are in Chilean waters, the fourth is now 
ready for delivery after her trial trip a few days 
ago, and the fifth is receiving the finishing touches 
at the Patterson-MacDonald plant. The ships 
were built for the Australian Government. Eageh 
rs them has a lumber carrying capacity of 1,750,009 
eet. 


LEADS ALL PACIFIC PORTS IN SHIPPING 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 9.—John H. Rosseter 
director of operations of the United States Ship. 
ping Board, announced at a public hearing this 
week that Puget Sound has had more tonnage 
allocated by the Shipping Board than has any 
other Pacific port. He expressed the belief that 
the Government would not be permanently in the 
shipping business, and he suggested that ports 
which prepared themselves to own and operate yes. 
sels would be the centers from which permanent 
lines of commerce under the American flag would 
extend thruout the world. To the business men of 
Seattle he said, ‘‘Develop a ship owning, ship 
operating spirit among your people.’’ He urged 
support of Senator Jones’ bill for the establish. 
ment of American shipping routes and the dispo- 
sition on practical terms of the vessels now owned 
by the Government. The director also received 
a formal communication representing the needs of 
Puget Sound in the allocation of ships. 

At the hearing L. C. Gilman, district director 
of the Railroad Administration, said that the sea- 
son’s fruit crop of the Pacific Northwest would 
require 500,000 tons more for shipment than that 
or 1918. O. D. Fisher, president of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, outlined the magnitude of the grain 
crop to be handled by water this season. M. M, 
Houser, of Portland, president of the United 
States Grain Corporation, gave data on the grain 
crop of the Pacific Northwest, indicating that be. 
tween 1,000,000 and 1,250,000 tons would be avail- 
able above the needs of this territory, and that 
the total to be moved would be more than double 
the surplus of 1918. 








FENCE BUILDING BOOSTED IN MISSISSIPPI 


NEw OrxEANS, La., Aug. 11.—Pointing out that 
the development of the live stock industry will be 
promoted by fencing in open forage and pasturage 
areas, State and Federal agricultural authorities 
are backing a ‘‘ Buy a Fence’’ campaign, scheduled 
in Mississippi from Sept. 8 to 12. In many counties 
of the State, local lumber dealers have agreed to 
order fencing in car lots for sale very close to cost 
during the week of the campaign. It is hoped that 
as a result hundreds of miles of fencing will be 
built thruout the State. The following are some 
of the arguments of the boosters: 





FENCING WILL 


Conserve our forage crops. 

Increase the number of live stock. 

Improve the grade of live stock. 

Prevent a great part of the annual 
loss of animals. 

Reduce the help needed to take care 
of the stock. 

Materially enhance the value of the 
lands fenced. 














ASKS SUPPORT OF CUMMINS BILL 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Aug. 11.—Seeretary E. ¢. 
Harrell, of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Associa- 
tion, recently sent out the following circular to 
members: 


This is to urge that you immediately communicate 
with your United States senators and representatives 
in Congress to support the Cummins bill reported favor- 
ably by the House committee by a strictly party vote 
of 6 to 5, the vote being 5 Republicans and 1 Demo- 
crat favorably and 5 Democrats unfavorably. ‘This bill 
has already passed the Senate. 

The Cummins bill is intended to restore the powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to regulate 
interstate rates and at the same time gives the State 
railway commissions power to suspend State rates 
initiated by the President. 

As opposed to the Cummins bill is the socalled Plumb 
plan, which is, in effect, that the railroads be under 
the control of the Brotherhoods supplemented with & 
Government committee and a committee of railroad 
officials, 

There is nothing now pending of greater importance 
than the matter here referred to. 

A few days ago the President made a recommenda 
tion to Congress to create a special board for the pur- 
pose of regulating rates and fixing railroad employees 
wages. This is a revolutionary suggestion and woul 
have the effect of submerging the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and, if adopted, would turn this matter 
of rate making over to a political body and out of the 
hands of a judicial body that has for long years made a 
study of rate making. 

Please take this up with your senators and repre 
sentatives immediately, requesting that they give you a 
straight out reply as to what they will do. Let them 
know in no uncertain terms that you will not be satis- 
fied with the usual reply that they ‘will give the ques- 
tion careful consideration.” 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 
[Concluded from Page 75] 


expect to be running full capacity soon. O. H. Bab- 
cock, of this concern, left Friday on a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion trip to the Adirondack Mountains. He is travel- 
ing by auto. 

The following lumbermen were visitors here during 
the week: J. M. West, of the J. M. West Lumber Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio ; W. H. Herbertson, of the Lyon Lum- 
per Co., Garyville, La.; H. N. Fischer, of the H. N. 
Fischer Lumber Co., Ashland, Ky.; M. M. Brown, of 
the M. M. & D. D. Brown Lumber Co., Elkins, W. Va. ; 
¢. S. Darrow, of Colgrove, Ohio; Morris Joseph, presi- 
dent of the I. Lurya Lumber Co., Chicago, Ill. 

BE. B. Hamilton, of the Satler Hamilton Lumber Co., 
with offices in the Bessemer Building, has just returned 
from a month’s tour of southern mills. 

H. C. Bemis, of J. M. Bemis & Sons, owner of mills 
at Bemis, W. Va., passed thru Pittsburgh during the 
week on an auto trip from the mills to his home in 
Bradford, Pa. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Aug. 11.—Richard McCarthy, prominent local con- 
tractor and builder, has been appointed a member of 
the Public Belt Railroad Commission to represent the 
Contractors’ & Dealers’ Exchange. IIe 
w. W. Van Meter, who resigned on account of ex- 
tended absence from the city. 


succeeds 


Local Hoo-Hoo adopted resolutions expressing regret 
over the death of the late C. B. Wilcox, a veteran lum- 
berman who died at his home here recently. Enthusi- 
astic members hope that a delegafion of at least a 
dozen will represent New Orleans at the annual. 

Secretary Jack Wilson, of the Mississippi Welfare 
League, recently organized, goes to Chicago this week 


to bring back to the South such industrious and well 
behaved negroes as wish to come. Thru league mem- 
bers he has inquired as to the number of negroes their 
respective communities could absorb. 

The Great Southern Lumber Co., in codperation 
with the First State Bank of Bogalusa, as an award 
to several young ladies who have achieved honors in 
the girls’ club work at Bogalusa, is sending them to 
the State university at Baton Rouge for a short course 
in agriculture. 

G. V. Patterson, secretary of the Alexandria Cooper- 
age & Lumber Co., of Alexandria, La., was a visitor 
in New Orleans last week. Mr. Patterson accompanied 
his family to New Orleans, the latter being en route to 
their old home in Murfreesboro, Tenn., for a visit. 

0. Nendel, manager of the Herrmann Manufacturing 
Co, of Evansville, Ind., was a business visitor here 
last week. 

R. E. Dickinson, vice president of the Anchor Saw- 
mills Co., of Memphis, was recently in New Orleans 
on a business trip. 

Walker L. Wellford, president of the Chickasaw 
Cooperage Co., of Memphis, spent the latter part of the 
week here, going on to Texas. He will return thru 
New Orleans. The Chickasaw Cooperage Co. has a 
large oflice in New Orleans and Mr. Wellford is a fre- 
quent visitor. 

3urt Gladden, of the Ward Lumber Co., of Chi- 
cago, Was in the city Saturday. He had just returned 
fom a business trip to the company’s mill at Glen- 


mora, La. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Aug. 11.—Owing to the active building campaign, 
demand for lumber continues brisk. Hemlock and white 
pine are in steady requisition and are reported scarce 
at some points, the United States market taking heavy 
shipments of the latter. 

Ontario lumbermen are apprehensive that they will 
have to pay increased freights in the near future. 
Furniture and automobile manufacturers are buying 
heavily in hardwoods and piano and phonograph com- 
panies are operating to capacity. The big mills have 
sold their season’s cut and are preparing to greatly 
enlarge their logging operations this fall and winter. 

The superintendent of Ontario’s labor bureau says 
there will be ample work for thousands of men in the 
camps and that he could place 10,000 lumberjacks if 
they were available. The heavy call is the result of 
British Government purchases and the revival of build- 
ing and industrial activity. There is no sign of lower 
Wages and rationing on some items will be even higher 
than last season. 

Coast siding, flooring, interior trim and shingles are 
commanding the highest prices ever known. One result 
is that makers of substitute roofing were never so 
tushed with orders. Outside of fir timbers, prices of 
Which remain practically stationary, there is little 
demand for Coast and Mountain stock at prevailing 
figures. The prairie demand has fallen off considerably 
because of crop failures. 

William Turnbull, of Victoria, B. C., one of the lum- 
ber commissioners of that Province, was in Toronto this 
Week on a visit to Maj. James Brechin, commissioner 
— “ Turnbull states that the Coast manu- 
ater ; oulc welcome an inquiry as to any com- 
‘Wéanisy : - manufacturers, the existence of which was 
pa ae ret prairie lumbermen at ¢ algary. He 
Sitertic, he a vances have been caused by increased 

ction costs and demand from the United States 

and Great Britain. 
“oothaiaa de for a number of years was a valued 
Toronto coe sales staff of R. Laidlaw Lumber Co., 
Alfred *. a — appointed manager of the estate of 
Ont ina ‘h onald, lumber manufacturer, Peterboro; 
”» as entered upon his new duties. He has 


N succeeded by Alex. J. Purse, of Toronto. 
umber & Door Co., Toronte, has retired 
Richard 


The Powell L 


t : 
Tom business because the plant site was sold. 





Locke, the manager, may reénter the retail business 
later on. 


Donald Barclay, manager of the Toronto branch of 
the Canadian Western Lumber Co., Fraser Mills, B. C., 
left this week on an extended business trip to the 
Coast. 

W. G. Clarke, of Clarke Bros. (Ltd.), Bear River, 
N. S., who are erecting a new sawmill, extending their 
woodworking plant and embarking on the manufacture 
of sulphate pulp, was in Toronto this week accom- 
by A. G. McIntyre, manager of the pulp department. 

The Hind Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Toronto, has been 
incorporated to open a retaik yard. Capital stock is 
$40,000. Among the incorporators are: Edmnud Hind, 
formerly of the Beaver Lumber Co., Hamilton, and 
Joseph May, of Toronto. 

James K. Bell and his wife were killed at a Canadian 
Pacific Railway level crossing in Toronto last week, 
the aged couple not noticing the approach of a train. 
Mr. Bell was engaged in the lumber business at Peter- 
boro until his retirement. 

Thomas Patterson, of Hamilton, president of the 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, who has 
been spending a few weeks’ holiday in California and 
Oregon, is expected home in a few days. 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


Aug. 11.—The lumber industry in eastern Canada is 
experiencing what might be characterized as a minia- 
ture boom. The local lumbermen however, should not 
thank Canadian purchasers for the many orders they 
are receiving. Thanks should be sent to the American 
builders and to the British importer. Apparently 
American business men and builders have more confi- 
dence in the situation than their Canadian brethren, 
for building seems to be fairly active in the eastern 
States. At any rate there is a brisk demand for Ca- 
nadian lumber and it is pouring across the border in a 
steady stream. The same is true of the export trade to 
Great Britain, altho this is not the result of private 
enterprise. Business to England is the outcome of 
Government orders but helps materially to swell the 
output from Canadian lumber yards. 





Canadian lumbermen are hoping that there will be a 
revival of building in Canada before very long, so that 
if there is any slackening off in the British and Amer- 
ican demand for lumber Canada will take the place. * 

Fraser Bruce & Co., of Montreal, who have been 
building eight wooden ships for the French Govern- 
ment, launched the last of the eight this week. A 
wooden ship was also launched at Quebec. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


Aug. 11.—American and Canadian lumbermen will 
have a lively interest in the fortunes of the Liberal 
party of Canada which was reorganized last week at 
Ottawa in a huge national convention. The platform 
adopted declares emphatically for free trade or near 
free trade in sawmilling machinery as requisite to the 
fullest development of the forest resources. At the 
same time it demands that if the party is returned 
to power at the next election there must be abolition of 
tariffs against United States lumber in all degrees of 
manufacture. 

At the convention Hon. John Oliver, premier of 
British Columbia, challenged the free trade planks on 
the ground that to specify free sawmilling machinery 
was patchy and foolish. Sawmilling, he pointed out, 
was only one operation in converting logs to finished 
products. Logging machinery, cables, donkey engines, 
locomotives, axes, saws etc. had quite as much right 
to be considered essential as the materials entering 
into a sawmill. 

Another new mill is to be added to the New Bruns- 
wick chain of Fraser Companies (Ltd.), and construc- 
tion has already begun. The site of an old mill of the 
Seott Lumber Co. in York County has been secured. 
The Fraser interests control about 10,000 acres of 
timberlands in the immediate neighborhood of the 
site. The new mill will have a capacity of between 
5,000,000 and 6,000,000 feet a season. 

The “Official Bulletin,’ Ottawa, sums up the timber 
trade of British Columbia as follows: 

“During the year 1918 the fluctuating demand 
caused by the emergency nature of all business was 
reflected in the lumber business of British Columbia ; 
but the province during the last two or three years 
has obtained a footing which requires only sustained 
effort to secure for British Columbia timber a market 
for at least 250,000,000 feet a year. The year 1918 
saw the province most prominent in connection with 
the war, the total shipment and production of airplane 
spruce and fir from January to November, 1918, 
totalling 26,124,000 and 9,224,000 feet respectively. 
The aggregate estimated value of timber production 
for 1918 was $54,162,523, against $48,300,469 in 
1917 and $29,150,000 in 1915. 

The water borne export of lumber from the province 
totalled 88,060,¢29 feet, or more than 100 percent over 
1917 or 1916; 17,024,536 feet went to China and 19,- 
803,335 feet to Japan, as against 1,572,81 feet and 
1,590,246 feet in 1917.” 

Hon. T. D. Pattullo, minister of lands of British 
Columbia, points out that there are 365,000,000,000 
feet of saw material in British Columbia and that the 
coast sawmills, with a yearly capacity of more than 
2,500,000,000 feet, are able to supply the home and 
foreign demands from the heaviest dimensions to the 
most delicate veneers. He asserts that the province 
has a mill capacity and equipment to supply a much 
larger market than has developed, and at present it 
stands ready to supply any larger orders for export. 
He further points out that this mill capacity is backed 
by an annual growth far in excess of the annual con- 
sumption and a capital supply sufficient to meet pres- 
ent requirements for 200 years. 














from the Inland Empire is recog- 
nized as some of the best Red 
Cedar grown in America. It is 
rapidly gaining distribution in the 
Eastern States because of | its 
varied usefulness. Here are 
only a few of its uses:— 


BOAT DECKING, CEILING, 
FINISH, PLANKING, 
RAILS, ROOFS; CAR SID- 
ING, FINISH, ROOFING; 
COOPERAGE; FLUME, 
TANK AND SILO STOCK; 
FACTORY LUMBER. 


CEILING, SIDING, COL- 
UMNS, SASH, DOORS, 
FLOORING, FINISH, PICK- 
ETS,POST, POLES, PILING. 


Douglas Fir 

Port Orford Cedar 
Sitka Spruce 
Western Hemlock 
| Western Pine 

| 


Other | 
Woods | 
We 


Idaho White Pine 
Idaho Fir and Larch 
Red Cedar Shingles 


r oe — ae 


EASTERN OFFICES: 


NEW YORK—30 E. 42nd Si., 
Chas. S. Hinkley, Mer. 
' CLEVELAND—Engineers Bldg. 
W.O. Womelsdorf, Mer. 
CHICAGO-—Stock Exchange Bldz., 
T. W. Lehmann, Mer. 
MINNEAPOLIS—Lumber Exchange, 
Geo. L. Curkendall, Mer. | 
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We want an opportunity 
to quote on your needs. 


SAARLTULLY 
LUMBER CO. 


RTLAND, 
ORE, U.S.A. 


JOHN SAARI, Pres.& Treas. J. S. SAARI, Vice-Pres. 
G.R. TULLY, Secretary, F.W.ROBLIN, Sales Mgr. 


Northwestern 


Bank Bidg., 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 








Our OPmNion 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 


Better Investigate 


Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


3) - —— 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 

CHICAGO NEW YORK 














CALIFORNIA 








alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber | 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET | 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


r-—BOX SHOOK—- 
LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


SUSANVILLE, LASSEN CO., CAL. 


—Manufacturers of— 


CALIFORNIA WHITE = PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOK 


Annual Capacity Box Factory 
Fifteen-hundred Car Loads 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 























Macomber Savidge 


California Pine 
Grades Uniform—Quality Fine 
Hobart Building, 

San Francisco, Cal. 














CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Clarksville—F. O. Strong & Son 
are succeeded by Ladd & Strong Lumber Co. 

COLORADO. Greeley—Walter Chalmers has pur- 
chased an interest in the Mayher Lumber Co. 

GEORGIA. Waycross—The T. A. Scott Lumber 
Co. has sold out to the Seminole Lumber & Ex- 
port Co., of Jacksonville, Fla. 

ILLINOIS. Geneva—Frank D. Lawrence & Son 
have sold the Geneva lumber yard to Peter S. 
Nichol, but will continue to operate the yard at 
St. Charles, Ill. 

Walnut—The J. C. Simpson Lumber Co. has pur- 
chased the Walnut Lumber & Coal Co., of this 
place, from F. M. Sardam, of Fulton, Ill. 

IOWA. Wapello—The Wapello Lumber Co. has 
sold an interest to G. C. Darnell. 

MICHIGAN. Coopersville—B. O. Goodrich has 
sold his lumber yard to Van Allsburg & Rush. 

South Haven—Walter Winkel succeeds Charles 
Winkel & Son in the lumber and planing mill busi- 
ness here. 

MINNESOTA. Bemidji—The Bemidji Box Co. 
is succeeded by the Kenfield-Lamoreaux Co. } 

Cass Lake—The Northern Pine Crating Co. is 
succeeded by the Kenfield-Lamoreaux Co. 

MONTANA. Eureka—A. M. Mikalson, has pur- 
chased the sawmill outfit of B. Webb near here 
and will operate it on timber along the Sinclair 
creek. 

OREGON. Portland—The Monarch mill has been 
sold to W. W. Crawford, of New York. 

RHODE ISLAND. Warren—The E. M. Martin 
Lumber Co. has been dissolved, Joseph Martin re- 


‘tiring from business, and Daniel B. Luther con- 


tinuing under his own name. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Bradley—Scanlon & Perry 
have sold their lumber business to the Hayes-Lucas 
Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Fort Worth—The Mississippi Hardwood 
Co. has changed its name to D. E. Chipps Lumber 
Co. 

WASHINGTON. Chehalis—The Mitsui Co. has 
purchased a sawmill plant near Seattle from the 
Newaukum River Lumber Co. 

Tacoma—The Commercial Lumber Co.’s_ plant 
has been sold to the Buffelin Lumber Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—The Miller Lumber Co. 
has disposed of its entire assets and business to a 
new corporation organized with $50,000 capital and 
styled the McDonald Co., of Appleton. 

North Milwaukee—Henry & Herman Roettgers 
succeed Charles Eggert in the lumber, fuel and 
building material business. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Ensley—Hice-Giddens Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

ARIZONA. Tucson—Pima Lumber Co., increas- 
ing capital to $75,000. 

ARKANSAS. Little 
Co., incorporated. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—Tennessee Lumber 
& Coal Products Co., incorporated; capital, $2,- 
000,000. J. D. Frock, M. C. Kelly and S. L. Mackey, 
of Wilmington, incorporators. 

ILLINOIS. Rosamond—Rosamond Farmers’ Co- 
operative Society, incorporated. 

KANSAS. Minneola—The Williams-Mills Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Montezuma—Farmers’ Grain & Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $30,000. 

KENTUCKY. Henderson—Humber Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., incorporated; capital, $12,500. 

Louisville—Brewer-Fernow Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000; retail. 

Louisville—Quality Manufacturing Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $5,000; office, store and bank 
fixtures. 

MISSISSIPPI. Gulfport—Gulf Coast Mill & 
Cabinet Works, incorporated. 

Heidelburg—Hardwood Manufacturing Co., in- 
corpoxgated, 

MISSOURI. Miller—W. A. Pease Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

NEBRASKA. Swanton—Service Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $25,000 to $50,000. 

NEW MEXICO. Gallup—McKinley Land & Lum- 
ber Co., increasing capital. 

NEW YORK. Glenville—Scotia Lumber & Coal 
Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

McConnellsville—Harden Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $40,000. 

New York—Mutual Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $300,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Lexington—American Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Suburban Lumber & Supply 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

OREGON. Portland—Ward-Lewis Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Portland—Pacific Logging & Timber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Watertown—Miller Bros. 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

TENNESSEE. Jackson—Varnell Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—Neches Wood Yard, incor- 
porated; capital, $3,000. 

Cisco—Hurley Lumber & Supply Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000. 

WASHINGTON. Blaine—Saginaw Shingle Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Kelso—C. A. Taylor Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $20,000. 

Seattle—Price Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$24,000. 


Rock—Vehicie Hardwood 


incor- 


Seattle—Washington State Logging Co., incor. 
porated; capital, $50,000. 


Seattle—Repjohn Timber Co., incorporated: 
capital, $50,000. ' . 

Tacoma—Delta Shingle Co., incorporated; capital, 

Tumwater—Tumwater Lumber Mills Co ineor- 
porated; capital, $25,000. 

White Salmon—Fisher-Zener Lumber €o., incor. 
porated; capital, $15,000. 

WEST_ VIRGINIA. Charleston—Pinnacle-Pocg-. 


hontas Development Co., incorporated; capital, 
$150,000. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—McDonald Co. of Apple- 
ton; incorporated; capital, $50,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


MANITOBA. Winnipeg—Great West Lumber 
Mills (Ltd.); incorporated. 

ONTARIO. Cobalt—Moose Lake Lumber (Co, 
(Ltd.), incorporated. 

Penetanguishene—McGibbon Lumber €o. (Ltd), 
incorporated. 

Toronto—Kingston Road Lumber Co. (Ltd.), in- 
corporated. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Fairford—It is reported that the 
United States Lumber & Cotton Co., of Chicago, is 
planning to build and operate large pulp and paper 
mills at Fairford. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—The Speedway lLum- 
ber Co. has purchased a tract of nearly five acres 
in Speedway City, a surburb of Indianapolis, and 
will remove its plant and equipment there. A 
planing mill and lumber warehouse will be con- 
structed. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Leominster—The Richard- 
_ Piano Case Co. will double the capacity of its 
plant. 

Medford—The Champlin & Hobbs Box Co. has let 
the contract for the erection of an addition to its 
plant, two stories high, with basement, 85 by 112 
feet. 

Worcester—The P. W. Wood Lumber Co. has let 
the contract for the erection of an office and lum- 
ber storage building to replace that destroyed by 
fire. 

MISSISSIPPI. Orvisburg—The Cecil Lumber Co, 
will rebuild the sawmill recently destroyed by fire. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Sanford—Warren Williams 
and E. R. Buchanan, of this place, are erecting 
sawmills and planing mills at Parkewood, in Moore 
County, where 400 acres of timber have been ac- 
quired. The plant will have a capacity of 300,000 
feet daily. 

OREGON. St. Helens—The St. Helens Lumber 
Co. is enlarging its capacity and is installing new 
equipment, including log carriage, bandsaw, edger, 
etc. 

WEST VIRGINIA.—Cole & Crane, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, are reported to be ready to let the contract 
for a 5-mile extension of the Pond Fork & Bald 
Knob Railroad to develop timber land in this 
State. 

WISCONSIN. Jefferson—The Union Upholster- 
ing Co., manufacturer of parlor frames and up- 
holstered furniture, will build a two-story factory 
addition, 40 by 50 feet. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA, Jasper—Aaron & McNeal, manu- 
facturers of long and short leaf pine and hardwood 
lumber, have opened a wholesale office. 

COLORADO. Steamboat Springs—Stucker & 
Meto will open a lumber yard here about Sept. 15. 

KANSAS. Neodosha—Paul McConnell will open 
a lumber yard here. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Lyons & Archer, vehi- 
cle woodwork manufacturers, with six plants in 
Kentucky, have purchased the plant of the New 
South Brewing Co., at Middlesboro, Ky., and will 
convert part of it into a plant for manufacturing 
spokes, rims, etc., for autos, carriages and wagons. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Haskelite Co., 
of this city, will reopen the plant at Ludington, 
which has been closed since the signing of the 
armistice stopped war contracts. The plant will 
be used for veneer and panel manufacture for 
motor cars. 

NEBRASKA. _Hartington—Denial is made of the 
report that T. J. Cunningham is planning to open 
a lumber yard here. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—W. A. Hukill has opened 
a wholesale lumber business here. 

OREGON. Portland—The A. C. Swoboda Lum- 
ber Co. has begun a wholesale business. 

WASHINGTON. Kelso—The C. A. Taylor Lum- 
ber Co, has been organized, has purchased the 
J. N. Moore sawmill, and will begin operations at 
once. C. A. Taylor is president and manager of 
the company, and B. Olsen, secretary and 
treasurer. The mill has a capacity of 40,000 feet. 


CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA. Mobile—Fire at the veneer plant of 
R. H. Benners & Co. destroyed the boiler shed and 
shaving house. Damage to the plant is estimated 
at several thousand dollars. 

ARKANSAS. Blytheville—The Chicago Mill & 
Lumber Co.’s plant has had a fire loss of about 
$1,500, the damage falling largely upon a 24-inch 
belt and the dynamo in the engine room. 

ILLINOIS. Cairo—Fire badly damaged the plant 
of the Cairo Lumber Co., recently. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Newburyport—Fire caused 
a loss estimated at $100,000 in the plant of the 
George W. Richardson Co. 

_MICHIGAN. River Rouge—Fire started by 3% 
cigarette stub caused a loss of $15,000 in the yards 
of the Brownlee Lumber Co: 
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MISSISSIPPI. Orvisburg—The Cecil Lumber 
Co. lost ‘its sawmill by fire recently. The mill was 
partly covered by insurance and will be rebuilt. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Allentown—Fire almost en- 
tirely destroyed the lumber yard of Keck & Bros., 
East Allentown, the loss being estimated at $75,000. 
Sparks from a locomotive are supposed to have 
started the blaze. 

VERMONT. Montgomery Center—The tub fac- 
tory owned by Nelson & Hall Co. was destroyed by 
fire with an estimated loss of $50,000. 

WASHINGTON. Chewelah—The Ross sawmill, 
six miles northeast of Chewelah, was destroyed by 
fire recently. 

}idison—The Edison Shingle Co. has had a loss 
oy fire. 
by cattle—Fire started by a cigarette stub 
streyed the sawmill, planing mill and stock of lum- 
ber of the Bissell Lumber Co., near the Meadows, 
just south of Seattle. The loss on the plant is 
estimated at $275,000 and on the lumber at $30,000. 
Insurance covers about 40% of the loss. The mill 
was practically new. 

Walla Walla—The Tum-A-Lum Lumber Co. 
damagea@ by fire to the extent of $25,000. 


HYMENEAL 


BOORMAN-MARTIN.—Lieut. Carl E. 
of Great Falls, Mont., and Miss Joyce Martin, 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. J. A. Martin, also of 
that city, were recently married at the home of the 
bride’s parents. Lieut. Boorman, who is a brother 
of A. E. Boorman, of Kalispell, secretary of the 
Northern Montana Forestry Association, was among 
the first to enlist and served for nearly two years 
with the 20th Engineers (Forest), receiving special 
citation. He is purchasing agent for the Boorman 
Lumber Co., of Great Falls, and the couple will 
make their home in that city. 


HULBERT-SHAW.—Miss Margaret Shaw, of 
Hoquiam, Wash., and George Hulbert, of Aberdeen, 
Wash., were recently married. Mr. Hulbert is 
the son of the late Edward Hulbert, lumber manu- 
facturer, who died about a year ago, and is the 
manager of the Hulbert mill at Aberdeen. The 
couple will reside in Aberdeen, Mr. Hulbert having 
recently purchased a residence there which he 
presented to his bride as a wedding gift. 
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MIXER-DOUGLAS.—Miss Margaret Douglas, 
daughter of Mrs. Elliott Douglas, was married re- 
cently in Paris, France, to Major Knowlton Mixer, 
president of Mixer & Co., lumbermen of Buffalo, 
N. Y¥. Both Major Mixer and his bride are Red 
Cross workers. He has been in France doing 
philanthropic work for over a year. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


Conway, ArRK., Aug. 11.—Charles Hedrick, of White 
County, and A. L. Fulton, of Greenbrier, have purchased 
600 acres on Beaver Fork, three miles north of Conway, 
where they have established a large sawmill. 

MIDDLEBURY, VT., Aug. 12.—Frederick Johnson, of 
Pike, N. H., has purchased 900 acres of timberland on 
the north slope of Mt. Moosalamoo, on Lake Dunmore, 


* and will at once begin operations. 


VALLEY, WASH., Aug. 9.—The Phoenix Lumber Co., 
of Spokane, has purchased 1,000,000 feet of logs in the 
Mount View country, and has let the contract to A. 
Evans, of Valley, to ship the logs to Spokane. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Hovston, Tex., Aug. 12.—The Jeff Bland Lumber & 
Building Co. has filed suit in the United States district 
court against the San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railroad 
and the Railroad Administration asking damages 
amounting to $250,000 for alleged discrimination in 
the removal of the railroad company’s switches at the 
lumber company’s plant at Blodgett. A fine of $5,000 
is also asked for alleged violation of an order of the 
Texas Railroad Commission in removing the tracks. 

Yazoo City, Miss., Aug. 11.—Eighty thousand acres 
of virgin timber land have been cleared of title disputes 
and ownership vested in the Arkansas Timber Land Co. 
Among the stockholders are L. K. Salisbury and Ralph 
and Frank May, of Memphis. The land involved in a 
long legal battle lies on the Saline and Ouachita rivers 
in Union, Ouachita and other counties in the southern 
part of Arkansas 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Aug. 11.—A meeting of cred- 
itors of the bankrupt Hitt Lumber & Box Co. is called 
for Aug. 12, at Chattanooga, for the purpose of selecting 
a new trustee for the estate. This step is rendered 
necessary by the resignation of H. M. Evans as trustee. 
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Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade. 














RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED AUG, 9 

Lumber Shingles 
er ee ee 39,015,000 4,464,000 
ER Dich euwe mee nese cee 45,634,000 5,475,000 
ee ere 6,619,000 1,011,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO AUG. 9 

Lumber Shingles 
MEET dk a 0 aig en eases wae e ae 1,103,661,000 150,986,000 
POE che riens eee ee ean 1,584,474,000 194,289,000 
MIORNUERE nck kas ces 480,813,000 43,303,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED AUG. 9 

Lumber Shingles 
ED Wiad cer Goma eksiess 19,728,000 3,981,000 
BEG: ccicpictekecwnnnees 20,811,000 2,237,000 
CRUE fiwcdedaad vetecedaree 1,744,000 
WUGREOEO <Kcccucucas BLOC... veccaneous 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO AUG. 9 

Lumber Shingles 
ES ise ck war ewes karen 463,618,000 115,785,000 
MOO v6.00 «cnt ececeerwns 743,255,000 109,751,000 
RNGRCOED Sccckcece® Scadaceeus 6,034,000 
DOCKOARG: c.ccceceves SEV,GSE0UG 88 sticccccees 


Chicago Building Permits 
Permits issued by the Chicago Building De- 
partment for the week ended Aug. 13 were as fol- 
lows: 


CLASS No. Value 
ie A Seren errr 1 200 
1,000 and under $ 5,000..... 25 69,500 
5,000 and under 10,000..... 15 97,000 
10,000 and under 25,000..... 10 117,600 
25,000 and under 50,000..... . ttneween 
50,000 and under 100,000..... 2 115,000 
200,000 ANG OVER... ccc cccecs 4 1,600,000 
UN crete ccc wade wae < tuee's 57 $ 1,999,300 
Average valuation for week...... eae 38,763 
Totals previous week........... 50 643,900 
Average valuation previous week.. .... 12,878 
Totals corresponding week 1918.. 44 880,850 
Totals Jan. 1 to Aug. 13, 1919... 3,924 45,401,100 
Totals cerresponding period 1918.. 1,510 25,369,806 


NORTHERN PINE _ 


Chicago, Aug. 13.—There is a continued good mar- 
ket for northern pine and it is easy to get orders 
for dry stocks. The activity is due to industrial 
demand mainly. Prices are strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 11.—Manufacturers are 
endeavoring to hold prices steady, but they are 
having difficulty in conserving their stocks. Buyers 
finding pine often cheaper than competing woods 
have been combing the market and bidding for 
pine lumber, cleaning up holdings as close as pos- 
sible. The mills are trying to keep assortments. 
They discourage the shipment of green lumber and 
discriminate in accepting orders, so many buyers 
are being turned down. Therefore the movement 
of lumber has somewhat decreased. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 13.—The white pine market 
is strong and dealers report that shortage of cars 
at the mills is hindering them from getting in sup- 
Plies. Stocks show some depletion, except In the 
lower grades, which are generally in ample supply. 
Low grade prices are firm and later on it is ex- 
pected they will show advances. The demand for 





good stock is increasing and replenishment of stocks. 


is difficult because of low mill supplies. 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 11.—While inquiries are 
active, trade has not shown the snap heretofore re- 
ported. Wholesalers are getting about all the 
orders they can comfortably handle, but there is 
some indication of falling off in the urgent demand 
previously noted. Prices are well held and the 
limited stocks offered for prompt shipment create 
a strong price situation. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 11.—Price conditions are 
satisfactory enough, but orders show signs of dull- 
ness. Probably the Washington situation accounts 
for further hesitation in building, but several 
signs are noted as the reason for it. Manufactur- 
ing conditions continue unchanged, with the same 
high cost of production. Yard stocks are fairly well 
assorted, but not nearly large enough to cope with 
a normal demand. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Aug. 13.—Not much activity is expected 
with cedar products until a little later. Then the 
post trade is expected to revive nicely. The pole 
trade is not what it should be. There is a good de- 
mand for white cedar shingles, but the North is 
very short of them. Prices are strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 11.—Wholesale demand 
for posts has quieted down owing to the harvest 
season, which has cut off retail buying, but some 
forehanded dealers are ordering now to get sup- 
plies in ample time for their fall trade. Post 
stocks are light and round sizes are about cleaned 
up. Poles are being shipped rapidly on orders, 
which are taking every description of stock, and 
the market is in the most satisfactory condition 
seen in years. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Aug. 13.—The hardwood trade is not wit- 
nessing a broad business because present stocks, 
north and south, will not permit breadth. However, 
very high prices are being paid for what stock is 
found available for the consuming trade. Hardwood 
prices which have been ranging high for many weeks 
now seem to be edging upward a little more all 
the time instead of remaining in a settled place or 
settling backward. There is also a wide variation 
in quotations. Oak, birch and gum are all in good 
demand and the best buyers appear to the furniture 
factories. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 11.—Most of the large 
buyers of hardwood lumber seem to have stocked 
up for a while and are out of the market. There is 
still a fair trade and available stocks are light. 
Prices are getting stronger on upper grades, which 
are decidedly scarce for the time of year, but are 
holding about the same on common birch, maple 
and basswood. There is said to be a prospect of 
better supplies of southern oak, gum and other 
woods that have been hard to get for some time. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 12.—There is a strong 
market thruout the hardwood list, both in finish 
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to those who 
want the Best 


re C. 
Shingles 


We can furnish 


Beaver Brands 


Mill is running full capacity 
and will continue. 


Wire or write for Territory. 


L. D. Carpenter Lbr. Co. 


Whire Building, SEATTLE 
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Fir, Hemlock, Cedar 


We specialize in 
Straight or Mixed Cars 


of Fir Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling and Dimen.- 
sion—Hemlock Boards, Shiplap—Cedar Siding 
and “Rite-Grade” Shingles 


Try us next time on a mixed car of Cedar Siding and Fir 
Lumber and let us end fill it with Shingles 


John D. Collins 


Lumber Co. 
White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


The Atlas Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Manufacturers ‘ 


Fir, Hemlock and Cedar Lumber 
Cedar Siding and Shingles 


Straight or Mixed Cars. 























Every Business 


of consequence ought to have proper card representation. 


WIGGINS 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are used by many of America’s largest card users 
—superiority of engraving and the con- 
venience of the book form style 
explains why. 







Send for tab 
of specimens, 
detach them 
one by one and 
observe their 
sharp edges 
and generalex- 
cellence, 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


TOTEEL COMPANY 


. 
OITTSBURGH. PA 
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cP BULOINe 
HICASO 




















WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARRER, PA. 
~ Were awarded highest 


honors: Panama- Pacific 
international Exposition 


GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS.. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 
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Save Money On Your 
Lumber Crayons 


by buying the best right at the start. 
Buy the kind that will not wash or 
brush off; the kind that work successfully on 
wet, green, frosty or dry lumber. For 75 years 
we have supplied lumbermen with the old 





reliable 


American 
Acme 
Crayons 









today and prove their quality 
by actual use. Made in all col- 
ors; and in hard, medium and soft 
grades. Don’t delay. Write now. 


The American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 































ROPE of average quality 
will skid iots of logs when 
everything is working smooth. 
ly. But often logs are sud- 
denly caught, which more than 
doubles the stress upon the 
Rope. It is the ability of 
HERCULES (Red- Strand) Fess 
“Mire Rope to meet these £ 
severe conditions that makes it 
economical forlogging, day in [Kee% 
and day out. 
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F reHose 


is an important part of every 
saw mill’s equipment, and 


Bi-Late 


fire hose is getting first call from 
lumbermen who look for long wear 
and dependability. 


Let us tell you why 


Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co. 













326 W. Madison St., Chicago, III, a =) 
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The Quality and Service of 


Northland’s Pine 
Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 125,600,000 Feet, 
we always have plenty of Stock on hand to 
fill your orders at once, and it is always of 
the Highest Quality. 


5 
2 NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
g 


2 
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CHAPIN’S READY RECKONER 
Reduce to board measure lumber, scantlings, square timber 
and saw logs. Morocco $8, cloth $2; postpaid. Let us send 
you sample pages. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


and in timbers. Flooring is very hard to get and 
finish is scarce in a number of items. Gum finish 
is moving well and the market continues to 
strengthen. The call for factory stock is heavy, 
furniture, implement and wagon plants being active 
buyers. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 12.—The hardwood market 
is still at a standstill. Prices remain about the 
same. Generally the demand still is good, altho 
St. Louis furniture factories that were buying 
liberally for a while, are not placing any business. 
Box manufacturers are out of the market, being 
well supplied with lumber. Their business is 
rather quiet, altho the export demand is beginning 
to show life. 


Alexandria, La., Aug. 12.—Weather conditions 
have improved somewhat during the last week, but 
between the weather and the bad conditions of labor 
hardwood production is far below normal, Dry 
stocks are scarce and the demand continues consid- 
erably in excess of production. There has been 
some falling off in the export demand, but this is 
considered only a lull and even now is more than 
offset by increases in inquiries and sales in this 
country. Hardwood prices are somewhat more 
stegdy than for the last few weeks, yet they are 

ancing. Mills have had some transportation dif- 
fi@ilties during the last week on account of em- 
bargoes and shortage of cars. The Missouri Pa- 
cific is the only railroad closed tight, but a lifting 
of all embargoes is looked for any day. 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 11.—While all indications 
point to a continuation of a strong hardwood 
market, wholesalers report an attitude'on the part 
of buyers not heretofore noted, namely, that as 
many of the most urgent orders have been filled, 
some buyers are willing to wait a little before 
getting ‘into the market on what they consider a 
‘too speculative” basis. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 13.—Most all the hardwoods 
are moving well and everything is holding firm in 
price. Thick lumber in ash and oak is bringing 
unusually high prices. Scarcity of stock is the 
complaint, as in most al] lumber, and there seems 
little prospect of getting enough to go around. 
Various lines of trade are in the market for good 
quantities of lumber and are willing to pay fair 
prices if they can be assured of prompt delivery. 

Baitimore, Md., Aug. 11.—No developments indi- 
cating the slightest weakening in the hardwood 
trade have been noted during the week, the demand 
being more than sufficient to absorb all offerings. 
Good dry stocks are still scarce and buyers can not 
cover their requirements, while prices are still 
marked up from time to time. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 12.—The hardwood market 
holds firm and strong despite the disturbance pro- 
duced by the embargo orders which held back or 
delayed the movement of many carloads of lumber 
intended for this market and surrounding territory. 
Some manufacturers say it enabled them to catch 
up a little on production. Inquiries have continued 
heavy, and order books are fuller, and it is not 
thought the embargo trouble will be more than 
temporary. A worse interference with distribution 
is the scarcity of cars, especially of box cars. De- 
mand from building interests, hardwood trim fac- 
tories, box factories and furniture and vehicle 
manufacturers, has been exceedingly good, and a 
large amount of buying has been done for distant 
requirements. An unusually heavy demand for 
plain and quartered oak, figured gum, basswood, 
ash, hickory and walnut is reported. Veneer woods 
are strong and active, also scarce. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Aug. 13.—Hemlock lumber, strong for a 
long time now, is getting stronger. The wood is 
selling for from $6 to $8 more than it did sixty 
days ago and all the stocks that are available are 
being rapidly cleaned up. Never was hemlock so 
scarce in the North. 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 11.—Hemlock demands 
continue decidedly strong. Buyers are in the mar- 
ket with good sized inquiries and many yards 
are badly in need of assortments. The suburban 
building situation has held up strongly and prospec- 
tive home builders are continually making suffi- 
cient inquiries to warrant the yards in being op- 
timistic. There is no difficulty in maintaining the 
higher price level. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 13.—The wholesalers are un- 
able to get all the hemlock they require, the mills 
reporting that they are sold ahead in practically 
every instance. Prices are advancing and are 
likely to go still further because of the big demand 
and the increased cost of handling. Dealers ex- 
pect to see a very strong market in the next few 
weeks, as the demand is steadily increasing. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Aug. 12.—Building is 
showing increased activity and dealers feel an in- 
crease in the call for all lengths and sizes of hem- 
lock. Supplies in the yards are diminishing in the 
face of an increased call for stock, so that the 
price tendency is upward. Wholesalers are asking 
more for the items in their hands. As consumers 
find prices advanced on each fresh attempt to con- 
tract, they have come to a point where they order 
supplies as quickly as possible after determining 
their needs 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 12.—Manufacturers and 
distributers of hemlock are unable to meet the full 


——= 


demand for this wood, and retailers are feeling the 
searcity of stocks most seriously, and are not get. 
ting much encouragement from manufacturers, 
It is wholly a seller’s market, and quotations that 
are put out are subject to change in succes ding 


mails, 
POPLAR 


Chicago, Aug. 13.—There is a continued good de- 
mand for poplar in all grades. Prices are strong 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 11.—Discrepancy between 
supply and demand of poplar has sent quotations 
still higher and predictions of a limit have not 
been verified. Sellers still have difficulty in secur- 
ing stocks needed by buyers and have to refuse 
some orders, especially of the upper grades. Lower 
grades are in good request, no classification showing 
weakness. Heavy shipments abroad and reported 
congestion at London and Liverpool docks have leq 
foreign buyers to hold out for concessions; without 
success, however. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 12.—There is a further de- 
crease of poplar stocks, and an increase of inquiries 
from all sources of consumption. The market is 
strong and higher on every item. Domestic dis- 
tributers are more and more embarrassed by the 
pressure of competition for export, and shipments 
to the seaboard have seriously contracted the 


domestic distribution. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Aug. 13.—The week witnessed a lull in 
the demand for west Coast products, the reasons 
given in the trade for the condition varying. Nat- 
urally the continued lockout in Chicago has a big 
effect on buying of construction lumber and the 
demand from the local yards will remain small until 
the lockout is settled. Buyers, too, are becoming 
somewhat weary of the uncertainty of their orders 
after they are once placed. Coast reports indicate 
that the chaotic conditions in the mills have not 
improved and if anything are getting worse. Lum- 
ber is very scarce and they have no trouble in 
readily selling what dry stocks are available at high 
prices. Cedar siding is easier and it is believed 
that prices have reached the top. Red cedar shingles 
are still on a price rampage. The car shortage in 
the west Coast country is already serious, 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 9.—The demand for all kinds 
of lumber and lumber products produced here con- 
tinues active and prices are steady and firm. As 
shortage exists in many items, premiums are paid 
in instances where the buyer wants immediate or 
early delivery. There is a shortage of logs in some 
sections and log prices are firm with $22 the top 
for fir legs. Sash and door factories and planing 
mills report a good volume of business. 

Seattle, Wash., Aug. 9.—The timber business is 
coming strong. It strengthens the fir market at all 
points and in particular helps to keep up yard prices. 
Labor conditions on the railroads and at some of the 
logging camps and mills have injected a factor of 
uncertainty, which will persist as long as the sys- 
tem prevails of pyramiding wages and cost of living. 
The general opinion among manufacturers and 
wholesalers is that the fir industry is close to the 
limit in this respect. Logs will advance tomorrow, 
in accordance with the announcement made a week 
ago. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 12.—LBuyers are beginning 
to show less eagerness to get supplies of fir and 
the demand has slackened. Because of the embargo 
last week on the Pacific coast roads mill repre- 
sentatives have been taking orders subject to delay. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 11.—Douglas fir is selling 
very freely in this market and in many instances is 
being substituted for white pine. Altho it still takes 
salesmanship to convince some dealers of its good 
qualities, its popularity here is growing fast. The 
trade prefers southern pine for flooring, but Douglas 
fir for drop siding. A local concern brought in 
40 cars of Government fir and some of it is selling 
$15 below the market, and this has unsettled prices. 
Demand is heavy for drop siding, flooring and finish. 
Current wholesale prices are: No. 1 drop siding and 
flooring, $56.50; 3x12 dimension, $45; 12x12, $49.50. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Aug. 13.—There is not much doing in the 
way of western pine in the Chicago market simply 
because the stocks are not available. What is be- 
ing sold is at strong prices. 


San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 9.—Redwood con- 
shortage of California white and sugar pines, es- 
pecially in the common grades. From present in- 
dications the total output this year will be ap- 
proximately 15 to 20 per cent less than last season. 
During the last month demand has about equaled 
production and there has been no accumulation of 
stocks. As demand and production costs advance, 
prices advance correspondingly. Demand for pine 
box shook has been increasing and factories are 
working to their full capacity. 


Spokane, Wash., Aug. 9.—The market is un- 
changed, being just as strong as ever. The rail- 
road situation is giving the lumbermen some con- 
cern, but so far it has not become serious. Sales- 
men are off the road, but orders are being received 
anyway and in many cases are being returned 
because the mills are already loaded up with all 
the orders they can handle. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 12.—A rather unusual 
order was taken here last week when five cars of 
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Idaho white pine flooring were booked for New 


york. It is very 


seldom that such stock goes so 


far east and especially at present prices. All items 
are scarce and mills are refusing most of the busi- 


ness offered. 


Buffalo, N. Y., 
fornia pines is g 
per as fast as it 


Aug. 13.—The demand for Cali- 
ood and the yards can sell lum- 
can be obtained. The trouble is 


that the mills are slow to make shipments, so 
that old orders are piling up on the dealers’ books. 


Much lumber has 


been consigned to the local yards, 


and it is frequently sold before it arrives. Price 


advances, in the 


opinion of the dealers, are getting 


to the danger point. 


Chicago, Aug. 
redwood, but the 


REDWOOD 


13.—There is a good demand for 
distributers are not able to place 


all the orders offered. Some of the distributers are 
not making any attempt to do business. Prices are 


strong. 


San Francisco, 


Calif., Aug. 9.—Redwood con- 


tinues to be in heavy demand, with the mills still 
oversold on practically every grade manufactured. 
Eastern demand continues far in excess of the sup- 


ply of dry lumt 
great efforts to 
that the mills wil 
of the year, the 


are getting scarce 


port orders are 


yer, altho the mills are making 
eatch up. As there is prospect 
1 be oversold during the remainder 
market is exceedingly firm. Cars 
e in Humboldt County. Few ex- 
reported. The redwood shingle 


supply is very short with the price on No. 1 now $6. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 12.—Mill representatives 
report that it is hard to make orders stick because 
of the scarcity of all items. Nearly all mills are 
refusing business and some are out of the market 


temporarily. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Aug. 11. 





The following prices have 


been obtained on the items below enumerated, f. 
o. b. Norfolk, Va.: 4/4 No. 1 edge, $60 to $62.50; 


No. 2, $58 to $60; 
$35.25 to $38; 4/ 


No. 3, $49 to $51.50; 4/4 edge box, 
4 edge culls, $31.50 to $33.50; 4/4 


edge red heart, $31 to $33; 4/4 cull red heart, $23. 
Six-inch box rough, $37 to $38. No. 1, 8-inch rough, 
$63 to $65; No. 2, $61 to $63; No. 3, $52.50 to $55; 


box, $39 to $40; 


culls and red heart, $33 to $34.50. 


No. 1, 10-inch, $64 to $66; No. 2, $62 to $64; No. 3, 
$53.50 to $56; box, $39.50 to $40.50; culls and red 


heart, $34.50 to 


$36. No. 1, 12-inch, $66 to $68; 


No. 2, $64 to $66; No. 3, $54 to $57; box, $41.50 to 


$42.50; culls and 


red heart, $35.50 to $37. No. 1, 


5/4 edge, $63.50 to $65; No. 2, $61.50 to $63; No. 3, 
$52.50 to $55; box, $36; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $64.25 to $66; 


No. 2, $62.25 to 
No. 1, 8/4 edge, 


$64; No. 3, $53.50 to $56; box, $36; 
$66.25 to $68; No. 2, $64.25 to $66; 


No. 3, $55.50 to $58; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $44.50 
to $46; box bark strips, $26.75 to $27.75. No. 1, 
6-inch D4S, $63; No. 2, $60; No. 1, 8-inch, $64; No. 2, 
$61; No. 1, 10-inch, $65; No. 2, $63; No. 1, 12-inch, 


$67; No. 2, $65. 

ing, $71.50; No. 
ing, $63 to $66; 
to $55; No. 4, $3 


No. 1, 13/16x2%&3-inch rift floor- 
2, $67.50. No. 1, 13/16-inch floor- 
No. 2, $60.50 to $62; No. 3, $51.50 
8.50 to $40.50; No. 1, 3/8-inch ceil- 


ing, $37 to $39; No. 2, $34.50 to $35.50; No. 3, $33.50 


to $34.50; No. 4, 


$24.50 to $25.50; No. 1, 7/16-inch 


ceiling, $38.50 to $40; No. 2, $36.50 to $37.50; No. 


3, $34.50 to $35. 
partition, $64 to 


50; No. 4, $26; No. 1, 13/16-inch 
$67; No. 2, $61.50 to $63; No. 3, 


$52.50 to $55; No. 4, $39.50 to $41.50; Nos. 1 and 2 


bark strip partit 
$38.50 to $40.50; 
$41.75 to $42.75; 
flooring, $38 to $ 


New York, N. 


ion, $55 to $57.50. Six-inch roofers, 
8-inch, $40.50 to $42.50; 10-inch, 
12-inch, $43 to $45; 2-inch factory 

43; No. 1 pine lath, $7; No. 2, $6. 


Y., Aug. 11.—The scarcity of North 


Carolina pine continues most pronounced. Many 
shippers are finding it difficult to obtain cars, and 
deliveries are considerably behind. Stocks among 


local yards are 
the falling off 


badly broken and notwithstanding 
of demands from other sources, 


wholesalers have all the inquiries they can handle, 
while their customers are willing to buy with any 


assurance of ea 
good and only a 


rly delivery. The box demand is 
small volume of stock is offered. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 11.—The North Carolina 


pine market has 


changed little during the last week. 


Receipts are moderate and buyers’ requirements 
show no expansion. Though prices are held at 
levels that cause some intending purchasers to hold 
back, no reductions are in prospect. Stocks on the 
wharves are said to be practically all sold. Some 
box manufacturers having no large requirements to 
meet are disposed to hold orders in hope of getting 


concessions, but 


most factories are running steadily 


and calling for lumber in sufficient quantities to pre- 


vent congestion. 


The movement of building grades 


red be said to have gained in volume, while reports 
tom mills indicate that production is below in- 


quiry and revisi 


on of prices upward is in progress. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 13.—Wholesalers say they 
have never seen so much strength and so little 
Stock in shortleaf pine as at present. The market 
oi Continually advancing and prices show some 
Variation, but a good margin of profit is required 


m order to pay 


for the big amount of canvassing 


heeded to find a mill that has lumber to sell. Six- 
Inch roofers are being quoted at from $45.50 to $46, 


an advance of $1 over a week or two ago. Flooring 


has also advanced. 


Pittsburgh, Pa 


si 
to 50 percent of 


-, Aug. 11.—Demand for North Caro- 


ia pine is heavy and lumber hard to get, with 
9m unsettled and advancing. It is reported that 
of fifty odd mills twelve have not been operated 
nce Jan. 1, while the balance have run at only 40 


capacity. Current wholesale prices 


Valuable 


Office Book 
For Dealers 


—FREE 


Our Hand Book on Arkansas Soft 


Pine is just off the press. 


It con- 


tains concise facts about the wood 
as to origin and characteristics. 


Also grading 


rules, improved 


standard moulding designs gra- 
phically presented as well as actu- 
ary and painting directions. 


If you haven’t received a copy, 
write the Bureau NOW. 


All stock bearing the Arkansas Soft Pine Trade Mark is 
manufactured and sold exclusively by the following:— 


Freeman-Smith Lbr. Co. Millville, Ark. 
Gates Lumber Co........Wilmar, Ark. 
Ozan-Graysonia Lbr. Co.Prescott, Ark. 
Southern Lumber Co Warren, Ark. 
Stout Lumber Co......Thornton, Ark. 


Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber 


Oe cocsccocccoccoccosceMalverm, Ask. 


Arkansas Land & Lumber Co. 


+e . Malvern, Ark. 
Arkansas Lumber Co,..,Warren, Ark. 
Cotton Belt Lumber Co.. Bearden, Ark. 
Crossett Lumber Co....Crossett, Ark. 
Eagle Lumber Co.....Eagle Mills, Ark. 
Edgar Lumber Co.......Wesson, Ark. 
Fordyce Lumber Co Fordyce, Ark. 


Composing the 
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during the week were: No. 1 edge, $66.50; edge, 
wide, $77.50; flooring, Nos. 1 & 2, $75; No. 3, $65; 
No. 4, $47; partition, Nos. 1 & 2, $76; No. 3, $66; 
ceiling, #~”, Nos. 1 & 2, $49; No. 3, $48; 3%”, Nos. 
1 & 2, $41; No. 3, $36. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 11.—Demand continues ac- 
tive and a number of mills are so well booked ahead 
that they have practically withdrawn from the mar- 
ket. Manufacturers are striving to bring production 
back to normal and are shipping as fast as possible. 
The railroad strike interfered with the movement, 
causing embargoes, but one or two of these have 
now been lifted. Due to the insistence of the buy- 
ers on securing delivery of items urgently needed 
there are some price advances reported. 


Chicago, Aug. 13.—It is trying for the local dis- 
tributers of cypress to do business, because they 
have plenty of orders offered; but few mills remain 
in the market and those that are can only par- 
tially take care of present inquiry. Prices are 
strong. 

St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 12.—With Gulf coast stock 


difficult to obtain, some of the larger mills being 
out of the market, consumers are looking to native 


HOTELS 








Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 
Oy 2 $2.80, $3 
Room ‘with h private bath « . $3, $3.80, $4, $5 


ae. with d detachea ©... 6,8) OS 

Room with private bath; “Double room « $S5to 

sing le room, double 
« $4, $4.50, $5 


. 2; Two connecting rooms 

S hears with bath. Per day. 

= 2 persons, sete to -4 
persons. 

4 persons, $7 to sie 


/| i 1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private — 
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Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S. A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of 
the Inland Empire 


Rates, $1.50 up 


THE fame of this house as “One of America’s Excep- 
tional Hotels"’ is based upon far more than its archi- 
tectural and artistic li as I as they are. 

Vioderate rates, service—by no_means dependent 
upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality, 








If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 
L. M. DAVENPORT, President 











All Lumbermen 
make their head- 
quarters at the 


Radisson 


Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 





OPENED 1910 





Three Beautiful Cafes 


Room Rates: 


With Running Water, 
per aay. 
With Toilet, 
$2.00 per day. 
With Bath and Toilet, 
$2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 














stock to supply their wants. There has been an 
increase in demand on Missouri and Arkansas man- 
ufacturers, with the result that this wood is 
stiffening considerably. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 12.—Cypress mills repre- 
sented here are forced to turn down considerable 
business because of poor assortments on hand and 
orders accepted are considerably trimmed before 
acceptance and are generally taken only for stock 
on hand. 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 11.—Wholesalers are of- 
fered all the business they can handle. Mills are 
returning many inquiries and it is difficult to get 
any satisfactory assurance of shipment. Low 
grades have shown more activity the last two 
weeks, and while factory stock is not so freely 
called for, there has been an improvement. Prices 
from top to bottom are very strong. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 13.—Much firmness is being 
shown by cypress, though it has not had the great 
advances made in some other lines. If this situa- 
tion continues, dealers expect to do a good business, 
though they realize that they are going to have 
their difficulties in getting stocks from the mills. 
The local yards have a fair supply of lumber on 
hand and get numerous mixed car orders. Car 
supply has not yet caused complaint. 





Alexandria, La., Aug. 12.—Less continuous rain in 
the Alexandria district has enabled cypress op- 
erators to improve their production, but with con- 
tinued good weather thruout the summer and fall 
there is no chance for production to overtake the 
demand. The demand continues strong on all items. 
Recent attempts to stabilize prices have not been 
successful as the old variations in quotations con- 
tinue. Embargoes on the Missouri-Pacific last week 
completely shut off shipments from points on that 
line. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Aug. 13.—Red cedar clears took another 
vault upward this week, going from $7.26 to $7.51, 
Chicago basis, while stars dropped back to $5.37, 
Chicago basis. The shingle market never saw such 
a situation as now. White cedars are being quoted: 
Extras, $5.70; standards, $4.70, and sound butts, 
$3.70, Chicago basis. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 11.—Buyers are bidding 
for transit cars of shingles in a way that makes 
accurate diagnosis of the market for a day or 
two ahead impossible. Wholesalers are forced to 
specify that all orders are taken subject to ad- 
vances in prices, and buyers have to take their 
chances on getting deliveries of transit stock, now 
delayed because of railroad embargoes. These em- 
bargoes are keeping storage supplies out of the 
market, but they are small anyway. 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 9.—Red cedar shingles, which 
last week touched the highest prices ever known 
to the industry, have steadied down to a range of 
from $6 to $6.25 for clears and $4.85 to $5 for stars. 
Demand is good at current quotations. This is the 
first week since home building became active thru- 
out the nation that has not witnessed an advance 
in red cedar shingles. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 12.—With stars quoted at 
$5 and clears at $6.25, shingle men say they believe 
the peak of the market has been reached, tho they 
admit they predicted this when prices were consid- 
erably lower than they are now. Most dealers are 
ahead of the mills on orders for future business. 
Other mills continue to accept business only on the 
basis of price at date of shipment. 

St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 12.—The market for shingles, 
Pacific coast base, is $6.20 for clears and $5.00 for 
stars. There is very little demand. 





New Orleans, La., Aug. 11.—Shingles are in very 
demand but in low supply. By agreement with cus- 
tomers some shingle stock is being shipped green. 
Cypress lath, also in small supply, find a ready sale. 
Prices on both are firm, with occasional reports of 
further advances by individual mills. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 13.—Shingles have been sell- 
ing at the highest prices on record during the 
last week. Retailers have been asking $9 for clears 
and $8.50 for stars. They are unable to see how 
prices can go any higher, but nevertheless say 
that the demand has been good at the advance, 
with much less tendency to hold back than is 
ordinarily the case when shingles are selling at 
much lower figures. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Aug. 12.—Coast mills 
find it possible to release to dealers in the East 
only an occasional car of shingles, more frequent 
shipments being prevented by curtailment of sup- 
plies and the car shortage. Inquiries are active 
-and dealers are booking a fair amount of business 
at prevailing prices. Quotations are holding steady. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 11.—Shingles are perhaps in 
a little stronger position, owing to building expan- 
sion. Quotations, based on $20 for 6x20 H B short 
cypress saps, with $3 more for hearts, are being 
maintained. Assortments are small and stocks at 
mills give no hope of improvement. Lath are in 
strong demand, due to the same causes that have 
affected shingles. Recent advances are held and 
sellers’ stocks are not such as to induce concessions. 
Requirements of shingles and lath may be expected 
to enlarge and a higher range of prices is likely. 


——ee, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 12.—Neither cedar nop 
cypress shingles are in adequate supply, and dis. 
tributers get little encouragement from manufac. 
turers or wholesalers. The considerable increase 
of house building in ‘the suburban districts ang 
in surrounding towns has increased the demand 
for shingles, and the shortage of cedar, cypress 
and pine has tremendously increased the use of 
substitutes of asbestos and tin, altho in pra: ‘tically 
every case the builder would rather have had wood, 
Lath of all kinds are more urgently sought and a). 
most as scarce as shingles. The market is aq. 
vancing steadily, and No. 1 grades are 20 cents 
higher than a week ago. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Little Rock, Ark., Aug. 12.—The following f. o. b, 
mill prices were obtained for Arkansas soft pine from 
Aug. 6 to 12, inclusive: 












Flooring 
1x3” 1x4” 
DA ROI baie a xii el ee eee wes ed $79.50 
B&dStter CGE STAIN... ccc cvceses. $88.00 72.75 
C edge Brain...........ceceesseeeees 89.75 *61.50 
honk 60a crc oe CAKee OM ORs es %* 
Bé&better flat grain............0..+- 65.75 70.75 
No. 1 flat STAIN. .....-- eee eee eeeee 55.25 60.75 
INO, (3 TING Bris sien 06s ch beeheeasen 46.50 39.25 
Ceiling and Partition 
Vo ” 54” 34 ” 3 WA ” 
Ceiling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 
gy peep bieitate *$46.75 *$47.00 *360 *$59.75 
Ch Se 43.00 46.00 43. 30 *49.50 
No. 2 aiereivixipcietete *31.7 *31.25 ss 40.00 
Finish, Dressed 
A B&better Cc 
Mri ecatmsiarn s/n cue ces ieee bad $63.25 A 
Dire Ak. Wsidaces pa ep eae wecs cid 63.00 $60.50 
ee te vieacawnanenwneen os 64.75 61.50 
Dee nce Uidaned en siiileesve-s se 64.25 63.25 
14-1% & 2x4 to 8”...... ** 67.50 *60.00 
14-1% & 2x10 & 12”.... iad 68.50 67.00 
Casing and Base 
NT Aah n glosing.0 a 5-4¥s ack. 68 8e ae a eee wee *368.00 
4-6 & 8” Babetic: OR Te re eee 68.00 
he Bs gee I er er ne ne onto *68.50 
5 & 10” , SS COE Ce Pre OTe ee ee 69.75 
Fencing and Boards 
No. 1 0.2 
TCR EE COI f $44.75 $32.25 $25.25 
Be Bick vocsaancwenvaud 46.25 35.50 28.50 
Ber Necture a's ccorclncnaw a ne ae 45.00 37.25 28.50 
Died vg sce-e ¥:trasedenne as ee sara 44.00 37.00 28.75 
BEM soos. is wa hice pe hainareroxe 49.50 42.25 29.50 
No. 1 Dimension 
10-18 
12’ 14 & 16’ 20’ 
RMN ovat avin eee meee $37.50 $37.50 $29.00 
OE i or<.0 is ir cae 35.25 $5.25 37.50 
eM Pepi ivachiasretpieecbua nice: raw see 36.25 36.25 $8.50 
BEES 2's 6a a's vsss lel oleh erates 36.50 36.50 38.75 
PR a hccscncsns sarees 41.50 41.50 43.00 
No. 2 Dimension 
10-18 
bh 14 & 16’ 20’ 
BAe ii Swann nea ewants $42.25 $36.25 $39.25 
BM ieee earns eee 33.50 33.50 36.25 
BURT Cs. cis vrais crema oak ee 36.75 36.75 37.00 
BM odio akiew Corian 6 ieee 37.25 37.25 39.75 
WE 60. a8 see neneees nes 38.75 38.78 38.75 
S2S&CM and Shiptap 
No. 1 No. 2 No.3 
SORE cee ne terre $50.00 $34.00 *$26.25 
et Gc SV eS pawns Oo eORes as 44.00 37.50 28.75 
MO searneesacumenttins 45.75 38.75 29.00 
Lath 
No. 1 No, 2 
Pee Kase ti covwsse unre cccce $ 5.75 $ 4.75 





* Indicates that no sales were reported on the item 
for the period, but that price shown is brought for- 
ward from previous report. 

** None sold. 

Nore.—Above prices on Arkansas soft pine are based 
on longleaf weights. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Aug. 13.—The southern pine market re- 
mains about as it has been for the last month, the 
volume being almost entirely from buyers who have 
to buy the stock and can’t afford to worry nights 
about the prices they have to pay. Any other kind 
of business is light. Some of the distributers say 
that many buyers are becoming weary of the pres- 
ent market situation and are showing a ‘“‘don’t give 
a care’ feeling as to what happens. With 2x4’s 
bringing in some instances $50; 6-inch No. 2 center 
matched, $43 to $45; No. 2 shiplap, $45; inch finish, 
$75; and flat grain B&better flooring, $80, the prices 
prevailing are such that ought to make many long 
departed lumbermen want to come to earth and 
start iife over again, if the life beyond permits them 
to know anything about the state of the present 
lumber market. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 12.—All finish is very 
searce, but there has been a better supply of most 
items in dimension stuff the last week. Low grade 
boards have been about cleaned up again. Owing 
to scarcity of stock and to an apparently growing 
desire of yards to keep stocks down to a minimum, 
the volume of business has decreased. City yards 
are buying very closely. In some cases this is due 
to a belief that the building boom will slacken. Au- 
gust business shows a decrease over July. Country 
yards were expected to come in heavily this fall, but 
as yet demand shows no appreciable increase. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 12.—The market for southern 
pine remains strong, with a good demand, buying 
being exceptionally heavy during the last week. 
Stocks are reported scarcer, and large mills are 
getting out of the market. Embargoes on the 
Pennsylvania, Frisco and Missouri Pacific had tied 
up shipments considerably, but this situation was 
relieved today by the lifting of the embargoes. 
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New Orleans, La., Aug. 11.—Mills have more busi- 
ness offered them than can be handled for early de- 
livery, and accept only such orders as fit their 
stocks. Buyers bid against one another for the more 
urgently wanted items. Quotations remain firm 
with scattering increases reported. Production 
shows no perceptible gain and altho there are pre- 
dictions of an increase in output, it is doubtful that 
it can be brought back to normal in view of labor 
inemiciency. Shipments have fallen off in volume. 
Some increase in bookings is noted. 


Jacksonville, Fla., Aug. 11.—The following prices 
are the average of planing mill sales in this territory 
from Aug. 4 to 9, inclusive: 


Flooring 
1x4 1x3 
B&better ....... $66.45 B&better flat... .$69.08 
No. 1 common... 60.41 No. 1 common... 63.19 
No. 2 common... 34.62 No. 2 common... 34.36 
Serre 23.00 1x6 
1x3 No. 1 common... 55.33 
B&better sap rift. 80.00 No. 2 common... 35.22 
No.1 & B&btr rift 70.00 No. 3 com. & cull. 25.88 
Ceiling 
"x3% No. 1 common. . . $45.80 
B&better ....... $52.00 No. 2 common... 34.00 
Siding 
1x6 Novelty 144x6 Square edge 
| a rae $63.75 B&better .......$37.00 
No. 1 common... 62.44 No. 2 common... 22.00 
No. 2 common... 34.95 
Roofers 
1x6 No. 2 common..$34.71 1x8 No. 2 common.. $34.00 
Boards 
Bébetter No. 2 Common 
ix 6 D4S....... $68.99 3 a Cee $33.86 
3, er 60.00 1x8 Shiplap..... 34.00 
THO DZS... os 59.73 1x4 to 12” S4S.. 35.00 
oS Bl 65.00 No. 3 Common 
§/4x12 S48S..... 68.00 >? | ee 27.50 
Yo. 1 Common 1x8 Shiplap..... 32.50 
: 3” | SA $67.00 1x4 to 12” S2S.. 26.00 
mG DEG. occ. 55.50 Other Grades 


5/4x10 Rough... 59.50 
6/4x 8 Rough... 58.50 
6/4x10 Rough... 59.50 


5/4x8 & 12” No. 
1 & btr. rough. 50.00 
Kiln dried rough. 30.00 





Green rough.... 20.00 
Shingles 
Cypress Pine 
wes Heart ....$ 6.00 4238 Now 2c $ 5.45 
Na G...«0. F50 NGG Mawes 2.72 
Lath 
ee eT eee eee TOTES ET. 
Dimension 
The following f. o. b. mill prices were received 
Aug. 11: 
Merchantable rough ; 
Be BO 6 ob ore dos welds ee Si eeuew ae $29.00 
ee CO aoc cats Gere neeteod bere meee 29.00 
Se Os sins Sie ca mde p-canse we aue's 29.00 
NN I MMED ote) a. 05s gd 4 oe 8d abe ere 60 8a ae 34.00 
0 eS ES een rane ee 35.00 
Gele—16° & Gp, average 25"... 5 cc ccccese 40.00 
3 SES eet 0 eer eres are aera ce 34.00 
I wii ds 60s Ke eekene et Coetens 35.00 
OE OR oes occ. 00 6 4 op Silos ne OR wes 40.00 
Herchantable LLYP rough 
SS errr rents: 
dE Soa yoy nies kd oo oS OER N eee s 39.00 
Ee nee ee ee ee 40.00 
6x12—16 & up, average 22’, multiples 2’.... 43.00 
Yo. 1 common S1S1E 4” scant 
eS) eer rer rrr 
ES OS OD | ae pier ree 34.50 
No. 2 & better S48 standard 
oS SRE ORE ARREARS AS ee ee eee ee 32.50 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 11.—Longleaf pine is in 
good demand. Scarcities of assortments are most 
pronounced and prices are high. Distributers who 
have visited among their mill connections find most 
manufacturers sold so far ahead they are unwill- 
ing to consider additional business at any price. 
Flooring especially is hard to get and while the 
local building situation develops slowly, yards feel 
the necessity of putting their assortments in pre- 
Sentable shape. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 13.—The southern pine mar- 
ket shows much strength, because of the increased 
demand and the scarcity of stock. Prices in some 
lines are $1 higher than a week ago and no weak- 
ness has developed anywhere. Dealers believe that 
even without an export demand the supply would 
not be adequate to the needs of the market. The 
mills are very independent and wholesalers say 
that they are given scarcely any time to accept 
Stock that happens to be on hand. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 11.—Inquiry for Georgia pine 
keeps stocks down, while production continues be- 
low normal. Local demands for longleaf pine are 
hot large, building operations being on a small scale; 
calls from other directions appear numerous enough 
fo absorb the output. Present prices of flooring 
and other grades are above anything heretofore 
known and yet offers of intending buyers can not 
always be accepted. In the face of stiffening prices 
demand shows no sign of slowing down. 


_ Cincinnatl, Ohio, Aug. 12.—_Embargoes laid dur- 
ing the last week and heavy increase in demand 
have increased the disparity between bookings and 
tipments. Because of the growing competition 
or lumber, prices have advanced possibly more 
than in any other week in the last six months. 
Wholesalers report that lumber is harder than ever 

set started from the mills, that their demands 
are heavier than ever and that consumers are will- 
b 2 to pay almost anything for it. Boards have 
is peed from $2 to $3 in the last week. Dimension 
P — $1 to $3 higher; but it is in flooring, ceiling 
_ Partition that the sharpest price movements 
a Occurred, because of the scarcity of those 
Ocks. Some grades of flooring are selling $5 


higher, while quotations range from that advance 
down to $2 higher. Ceiling has had about the 
same advances, while the prices on partition show 
about $1 less advance. Distributers report that all 
attempts to bring production nearer demand are 
nullified by irregularity of labor supply and that 
the railroad situation renders shipments more dif- 
ficult and irregular. They predict that supplies 
will be low all summer and fail in proportion to 
demand, and that the trade will go into the winter 
with lower stocks and higher prices than ever be- 
fore in its history. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 11.—There is a good demand 
from the trade for all the southern pine it can get. 
House lumber is scarce. Some hesitate to purchase 
because of the labor situation. There are no fixed 
prices but these were in effect during the last week: 
8-inch and under, $56; 10”, $61; 12”, $65; 14”, $71; 
16”, $81; 18”, $92. 





The prices printed below are based on reports of 
actual sales f. 0. b. the mills on the dates indicated. 
They are not based on quotations, but on sales, and 
are intended to represent only the prices at which 
sales actually were made, the figures given being an 
average of prices realized on all sales reported. 

Bir- Kan- 
ming- Tusca- Alezr- sas 
ham, loosa, andria, City, 
Ala. Ala. La. Mo. 
Aug. 9 Aug.9-11 Aug. 9 Aug. 9 





Flooring 

1x3” EG ne 75.00 68.00 
77.45 wate ne 
acaba 70.00 
52.00 anes ere ree 
FG 67.00 .... 67.50 58.50 
chee «ass ~ ae 
eee eer eae 
36.66 ‘cece ac sauce 
1x4” EG A 77.50 «ose CREO 
weak aa 77.25 
73.50 ~ aan 
€ 73.50 a 70.25 
OS 2 nae 58.75 sabe 
BOO elas siaiwie bc 49.00 ePe naae eae 
1 a? ie eee EA dara acne Cane 
B&better ...... 67.00 74.00 70.00 68.00 
wae +3 <3. 4,0 wae xews esse Gnee 
Ce atirners nee ae «++ 62.50 60.00 
Deere as ---.- 57.50 59.25 
is, a Re near 61.41 66.00 58.50 .... 
1 CR eee 36.14 40.00 40.00 39.50 
WD Od 6 5a.0 as 25.31 28.00 .... ae 

S50” NOS, Gee 3 cs ke: eae ree 41.75 

Oe 1. | ee 35.00 36.00 34.25 

oy | Se 24.00 wa 28.50 

Ceiling 
44x4” B&better ......... SB.GO kk wee See 
1 SS ae Pe aa i? 29.00 
Seua* Habetter. ...... ‘4 50.75 49.25 
BN Mealwiaic & d07e ee d:3 dia 44.50 43.00 
Se 33.00 36.00 32.00 
We Ore he gad canes 24.00 eae 


No. 2 (all 


Bir- Kan- 
ming- Tusea- Alez- sas 
ham, loosa, andria, City, 
A La. M 


s Ala. 0. 
Aug. 9 Aug.9-11 Aug. 9 Aug. 9 
Partition 
1x4 & 6” B&better. .... 66.18 <<< [ane 
> ge, ee ee Lae abl 65.00 er: 
ING Bet cadseensees ad a3 tou ae 
Bevel Siding 
NO ONS ve icctnn Pees aay Pie jea'at Ce 
Drop Siding 
1x4 or 6” B&better ..... -... 65.00 61.00 61.00 
| Ss BR eee --.. 62.00 55.50 53.25 
. : Saeaeee 37.50 40.00 40.50 39.00 
WG Wi sa ce e-xe 27.25 aes aaa ded 
Finish 
Beédbetter Rough: 
BEEF a.ceKs os oues 67.50 68.00 rer ‘a ae 
Be cadieka ses eawxs re --.. 64.00 62.25 
BU + 6k Mariah nid naeain eT. 
BUR ha sue o cae 64.00 62.25 
0) a Se eee whan 2.25 
1% & 2x4 to 12”...... 65.00 
Bédbetter Surfaced: 
1 > ge ee ae axe (ee riya name 
UTE Sida s Wetad ciate aee ---- 62.50 68.75 
BE, dave eeetaae cea ee 63.19 65.00 66.50 
PR Cane et acedecad ashes 64.25 ---- 62.50 62.50 
BERG ocd eteees tek 66.25 .... 65.75 65.50 
PS Oe eee aaa ---- 67.25 64.75 
PE AS ae ee ee eahe ---. 67.75 60.50 
C Surfaced: 
IPE nd ee veunesamader . coon (OR 
BNO 6 ctesseeavoaeens ; tas, Gee 
WE cde Jaccnant yx : <i 
iS a | sieeeipeee erent s 61.25 62.00 
BEGG distance ceddeewe : 61.00 65.50 
BIO UES  s cecteewens 4 65.75 67.00 
Casing and Base 


Bébetter: 


ae ee ee 67.75 .... 65.00 71.00 

S QU Oe « csstwcceawe 65.25 wed 77.00 
Fencing, S1S 

bs ee a yee eartee sos. G25 Ge 

Other Igts. .... -.-. 43.00 43.50 

Ba a eee ee 44.50 43.00 

Other Igts. 51.50 43.50 41.25 


edad eeeess nest «+. 33.00 32.75 
waa -... 84.25 33.50 


ES ge BE EE shes coe. Ste” Sao 

BPs ct aw canes perry o-+- 28.25 27.08 
Boards, S1S or $2S 

> a ere 53.00 oer age a 

41.00 43.25 


her Igts. 52.50 42.50 43.25 
43.50 45.00 
43.50 43.50 
ae ---- 51.00 49.50 
Other Igts. .... ---. 51.00 5150 
10 to 20’): 
> Ye See 35.00 36.00 .... ined 
REO bene ews ex's ---. 35.00 35.00 35.75 


ther Igts. 53.50 





tying all your bundles with 


STAR *re'* BUCKLES 


AND WIRE 


Sales managers and shipping clerks 
approve this method of tying 
bundles of flooring, ceiling, siding, 
pickets, box shooks, veneer, etc., 
because it is the permanent, eco- 
nomical way. Write for further 
particulars today. 


BALING TIE BUCKLE CO. 


4 CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 


~Avoid Controversies 


and claims of shortage by securely 
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Lumber dealers everywhere are creating new 
and profitable business by selling Allith Special 
Hardware for making a 


Combination Hay Rack, 
Grain Bed and Stock Rack 


Sell the Combination Hardware set and necessary 
lumber at a good profit or build the wagon bed 
in your yard in idle times and sell it complete. 
Either way you make a satisfied customer and 
turn yourself a good profit. 


Write today for our proposition to lum- 
ber dealers and illustrated circular. 


Allith - Prouty Company, DANY 
9 Manufacturers of Door Hangers and Tracks, Overhead 


iers, Fire Door and Garage Door Hardware, Spring 
Hinges, Rolling Ladders, Hardware Specialties, 





-Qne Sale Makes Another and 
Each Pays you 


a Good Profit 
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during the week were: No. 1 edge, $66.50; edge, 
wide, $77.50; flooring, Nos. 1 & 2, $75; No. 3, $65; 
No. 4, $47; partition, Nos. 1 & 2, $76; No. 3, $66; 
ceiling, #4”, Nos. 1 & 2, $49; No. 3, $43; %”, Nos. 
1 & 2, $41; No. 3, $36. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 11.—Demand continues ac- 
tive and a number of mills are so well booked ahead 
that they have practically withdrawn from the mar- 
ket. Manufacturers are striving to bring production 
back to normal and are shipping as fast as possible. 
The railroad strike interfered with the movement, 
causing embargoes, but one or two of these have 
now been lifted. Due to the insistence of. the buy- 
ers on securing delivery of items urgently needed 
there are some price advances reported. 


Chicago, Aug. 13.—It is trying for the local dis- 
tributers of cypress to do business, because they 
have plenty of orders offered; but few mills remain 
in the market and those that are can only par- 
tially take care of present inquiry. Prices are 
strong. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 12.—With Gulf coast stock 
difficult to obtain, some of the larger mills being 
out of the market, consumers are looking to native 








Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 


At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 
ay SO 2 $2.80, $3 
‘oom wit e e . OU, 
Room ‘with private bath « . "$3, $3.80, $4, $3 
‘Wo persons 
Room ith detachea ee $3, 93.50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room « $5to $s 
Single room, dou 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 





2 . Two connecting rooms 
a 
pei e 
3 to $9 
4 persous, $7 to $12 
ee 

y/ 1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


“ tel fa Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 














Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S. A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of 


the Inland Empire 


Rates, “$1.50 up 


HE fame of this house as “One of America’s Exce: 
Te Hotels” is based upon far more than its mo 
tectural and artistic st] as | as they are. 

Moderate rates, service—by no_ means dependent 
upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality, 


If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 
Davenport Hotel Company 
L. M. DAVENPORT, President 

















All Lumbermen 
make their head- 
quarters at the 


Radisson 


Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 








OPENED 1910 





Three Beautiful Cafes 


Room Rates: 


With Running Water, 
$1.50 per aay. 
With Toilet, f 

$2.00 per day. 
With Bath and Toilet, 
$2. $4.00 














stock to supply their wants. There has been an 
increase in demand on Missouri and Arkansas man- 
ufacturers, with the result that this wood is 
stiffening considerably. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 12.—Cypress mills repre- 
sented here are forced to turn down considerable 
business because of poor assortments on hand and 
orders accepted are considerably trimmed before 
acceptance and are generally taken only for stock 
on hand. 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 11.—Wholesalers are of- 
fered all the business they can handle. Mills are 
returning many inquiries and it is difficult to get 
any satisfactory assurance of shipment. Low 
grades have shown more activity the last two 
weeks, and while factory stock is not so freely 
called for, there has been an improvement. Prices 
from top to bottom are very strong. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 13.—Much firmness is being 
shown by cypress, though it has not had the great 
advances made in some other lines. If this situa- 
tion continues, dealers expect to do a good business, 
though they realize that they are going to have 
their difficulties in getting stocks from the mills. 
The local yards have a fair supply of lumber on 
hand’ and get numerous mixed car orders. Car 
supply has not yet caused complaint. 





Alexandria, La., Aug. 12.—Less continuous rain in 
the Alexandria district has enabled cypress op- 
erators to improve their production, but with con- 
tinued good weather thruout the summer and fall 
there is no chance for production to overtake the 
demand. The demand continues strong on all items. 
Recent attempts to stabilize prices have not been 
successful as the old variations in quotations con- 
tinue. Embargoes on the Missouri-Pacific last week 
completely shut off shipments from points on that 
line. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Aug. 13.—Red cedar clears took another 
vault upward this week, going from $7.26 to $7.51, 
Chicage basis, while stars dropped back to $5.37, 
Chicago basis. The shingle market never saw such 
a situation as now. White cedars are being quoted: 
Extras, $5.70; standards, $4.70, and sound butts, 
$3.70, Chicago basis. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 11.—Buyers are bidding 
for transit cars of shingles in a way that makes 
accurate diagnosis of the market for a day or 
two ahead impossible. Wholesalers are forced to 


specify that all orders are taken subject to ad- - 


vances in prices, and buyers have to take their 
chances on getting deliveries of transit stock, now 
delayed because of railroad embargoes. These em- 
bargoes are keeping storage supplies out of the 
market, but they are small anyway. 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 9.—Red cedar shingles, which 
last week touched the highest prices ever known 
to the industry, have steadied down to a range of 
from $6 to $6.25 for clears and $4.85 to $5 for stars. 
Demand is good at current quotations. This is the 
first week since home building became active thru- 
out the nation that has not witnessed an advance 
in red cedar shingles. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 12.—With stars quoted at 
$5 and clears at $6.25, shingle men say they believe 
the peak of the market has been reached, tho they 
admit they predicted this when prices were consid- 
erably lower than they are now. Most dealers are 
ahead of the mills on orders for future business. 
Other mills continue to accept business only on the 
basis of price at date of shipment. 

St. Louls, Mo., Aug. 12.—The market for shingles, 
Pacific coast base, is $6.20 for clears and $5.00 for 
stars. There is very little demand, 





New Orleans, La., Aug. 11.—Shingles are in very 
demand but in low supply. By agreement with cus- 
tomers some shingle stock is being shipped green. 
Cypress lath, also in small supply, find a ready sale. 
Prices on both are firm, with occasional reports of 
further advances by individual mills. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 13.—Shingles have been sell- 
ing at the highest prices on record during the 
last week. Retailers have been asking $9 for clears 
and $8.50 for stars. They are unable to see how 
prices can go any higher, but nevertheless say 
that the demand has been good at the advance, 
with much less tendency to hold back than is 
ordinarily the case when shingles are selling at 
much lower figures. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Aug. 12.—Coast mills 
find it possible to release to dealers in the East 
only an occasional car of shingles, more frequent 
shipments being prevented by curtailment of sup- 
plies and the car shortage. Inquiries are active 
and dealers are booking a fair amount of business 
at prevailing prices. Quotations are holding steady. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 11.—Shingles are perhaps in 
a little stronger position, owing to building expan- 
sion. Quotations, based on $20 for 6x20 H B short 
cypress saps, with $3 more for hearts, are being 
maintained. Assortments are small and stocks at 
mills give no hope of improvement. Lath are in 
strong demand, due to the same causes that have 
affected shingles. Recent advances are held and 
sellers’ stocks are not such as to induce concessions. 
Requirements of shingles and lath may be expected 
to enlarge and a higher range of prices is likely. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 12.—Neither cedar nor 
cypress shingles are in adequate supply, and dis- 
tributers get little encouragement from manufac- 
turers or wholesalers. The considerable increase 
of house building in the suburban districts and 
in surrounding towns has increased the demand 
for shingles, and the shortage of cedar, cypress 
and pine has tremendously increased the use of 
substitutes of asbestos and tin, altho in practically 
every case the builder would rather have had wood. 
Lath of all kinds are more urgently sought and al- 
most as scarce as shingles. The market is ad- 
vancing steadily, and No. 1 grades are 2@ cents 
higher than a week ago. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Little Rock, Ark., Aug. 12.—The following f. o. b. 
mill prices were obtained for Arkansas soft pine from 
Aug. 6 to 12, inclusive: 








Flooring 
1x3” 1x4” 
OR ook bce neko ceaiweenee ed $79.50 
Bé&better edge grain............... $88.00 72.75 
Ro RN PIII y's Wi6-0.0:6.9-6.3.C.h 00:0 canadienne 89.75 *61.50 
EIEN a 6550.4 bass 0104. €. cic6.0-6:4:8 enna oe bond ded 
B&better flat grain..............04. 65.75 70.75 
Te ere errr 55.25 60.75 
UO). Be NR 56k 641s e Oeste CHRO 46.50 39.25 
Ceiling and Partition 
WAGs ” ” ” 
2 58 % A 
Ceiling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 
Bé&better ..... *$46.75 *$47.00 *$60.25 $59.75 
NO. Livcscccscs 40,00 46.00 43.00 *49.50 
NOs Becveccceces MOLtO *31.25 aa 40.00 
Finish, Dressed 
A B&better Cc 
Re sas Kebesenanals sacs hd $63.25 oe 
J ae BBG enero oe 63.00 $60.50 
DE A ce ciskclesialesiens-e oe 64.75 61.50 
Ue ance Ay ern een ree oe 64.25 63.25 
i¢l# & 224 to 8”....... os 67.50 *60.00 
1%-1% & 2x10 & 12”.... se 68.50 67.00 
Casing and Base 
ara nik o.4i0 lene 8.5.06 a WS dA AR CR SEK OSE Er *$68.00 
To EIENOR 66:56 ciccne 6 ceretixcbcctsseeenen 68.00 
5&10" A *68.50 
6&1 69.75 
No. 3 
$25.25 
28.50 
28.50 
28.75 
29.50 
No. 1 Dimension 
10-18 
12’ 14 & 16’ 20’ 
IES AO re $37.50 $37.50 $29.00 
DE s:h se sinvivis veb0eceew OREO 85.25 37.50 
BRE 96-asielben coax s wanes 36.25 $6.25 38.50 
MME sicsicypssieciccwee sears 36.50 36.50 38.75 
BET s:o-cecn kids ase uewees 41.50 41.50 43.00 
No. 2 Dimension 
10-18 
12 14 & 16’ 20’ 
$42.25 $36.25 $39.25 
. 33.50 33.50 36.25 
- 36.75 36.75 37.00 
- 37.2 37.25 39.75 
38.75 38.78 38.75 
S2S&CM and Shiplap 
No. No. 2 ° 
50.00 $34.00 *$26.25 
44.00 37.50 28.75 
45.75 38.75 29.00 
Lath 
No. 4 No. 2 
SUNN ish nde teh ecsnensieeonncs $ 8.75 $ 4.75 





* Indicates that no sales were reported er the item 
for the period, but that price shown is brought for- 
ward from previous report. 

** None sold. 

NoTre.—Above prices on Arkansas soft pine are based 
on longleaf weights. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Aug. 13.—The southern pine market re- 
mains about as it has been for the last month, the 
volume being almost entirely from buyers who have 
to buy the stock and can’t afford to worry nights 
about the prices they have to pay. Any other kind 
of business is light. Some of the distributers say 
that many buyers are becoming weary of the pres- 
ent market situation and are showing a ‘‘don’t give 
a care’ feeling as to what happens. With 2x4’s 
bringing in some instances $50; 6-inch No. 2 center 
matched, $43 to $45; No. 2 shiplap, $45; inch finish, 
$75; and flat grain B&better flooring, $80, the prices 
prevailing are such that ought to make many long 
departed lumbermen want to come to earth and 
start life over again, if the life beyond permits them 
to know anything about the state of the present 
lumber market. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 12.—All finish is very 
scarce, but there has been a better supply of most 
items in dimension stuff the last week. Low grade 
boards have been about cleaned up again. Owing 
to scarcity of stock and to an apparently growing 
desire of yards to keep stocks down to a minimum, 
the volume of business has decreased. City yards 
are buying very closely. In some cases this is due 
to a belief that the building boom will slacken. Au- 
gust business shows a decrease over July. Country 
yards were expected to come in heavily this fall, but 
as yet demand shows no appreciable increase. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 12.—The market for southern 
pine remains strong, with a good demand, buying 
being exceptionally heavy during the last week. 
Stocks are reported scarcer, and large mills are 
getting out of the market. Embargoes on the 
Pennsylvania, Frisco and Missouri Pacific had tied 
up shipments considerably, but this situation was 
relieved today by the lifting of the embargoes. 
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New Orleans, La., Aug. 11.—Mills have more busi- 
ness offered ther than can be handled for early de- 
livery, and accept only such orders as fit their 
stocks. Buyers |})id against one another for the more 
urgently wanted items. Quotations remain firm 
with scattering increases reported. Production 
shows no perceptible gain and altho there are pre- 
dictions of an increase in output, it is doubtful that 
it can be brought back to normal in view of labor 
inemcieney. Shipments have fallen off in volume. 
Some increase in bookings is noted. 


Jacksonville, Fla., Aug. 11.—The following prices 
are the average of planing mill sales in this territory 
from Aug. 4 to 9, inclusive: 


Flooring 
1x4 1xé 
B&better ....... $66.45 B&better flat... .$69.08 
No. 1 commen... 60.41 No. 1 common... 63.19 
No. 2 common... 34.62 No. 2 common... 34.36 
3, || eee 23.00 1x6 
1x3 No. 1 common... 55.33 
B&better sap rift. 80.00 No. 2 common... 35.22 
No.1 & B&btr rift 70.00 No. 3 com. & cull. 25.88 
Ceiling 
s"x8% No. 1 common. ...$45.80 
B&better ....... $52.00 No. 2 common... 34.00 
Siding 
1x6 Novelty %x6 Square edge 
B&better ....... $63.75 Babetter ..60-. $37.00 
No. 1 common... 62.44 No. 2 common... 22.00 
No. 2 commen... 34.95 
' Roofers 
1x6 No. 2 dommen.. $34.71 1x8 No. 2 common.. $34.00 
Boards 
Beébetter No. 2 Common 
lx 6 D48....... $68.90 ae $33.86 
lx 8 D4S....... 60.00 1x8 Shiplap..... 34.00 
1x10 D2S....... 59.73 1x4 to 12” S4S.. 35.00 
USES DAB i 5. oes 65.00 No, 3 Common 
5/4x12 S48..... 68.00 > 0) rer 27.50 
No. 1 Common 1x8 Shiplap..... 2.50 
t= 6 DEB... ss $67.00 1x4 to 12” S2S.. 26.00 
TREO DAB . occ cns 55.50 Other ades 
5/4x10 Reugh... 59.50 5/4x8 & 12” No. 
/4x 8 Rough... 58.50 1 & btr. rough. 50.00 


6/4x10 Reugh. 1) 59.50 Kiln dried rough. 30.00 


— Green rough.... 20.00 

Shingles 

88 
4x18 wens) «ee 6.00 4518 Nov. 85.0: $ 5.45 
Ne &..... 3.5 INGe Bees: 2.72 
Lath i 

CURRAN GIs 6 kok Cicticccccen cue cceecenwuin $ 6.00 

Dimension 


The fellewing f. ©. b. mill prices were received 
Aug. 11: 
KM a yy tae Ty rough 
x 


ff errr rere rere: 
or f 3 eee er errr yee 29.00 
ORG MN Ng a cicero men koe wen wecaade wae 29.00 
COE a OD rr rer rrr er 34.00 
en Ce BE conse pesaseee ees ceneee une 35.00 
6xz12—16’ & up, average 25’ ........cccceee 40 
PE I heck eecewcsiseceeanenans 34.00 
NIN Eo ie. a. ewe Wee KR e KHER KRRER RES 35.0 
po Ee TTI TTT eee 40.00 
Merchantable LLYP rough 
REE S56 ctdarnvrnsnes cecureeeee nee $38.00 
CEE Kagswsdeves wheseuneeentenadaes 39.00 
MEST EET EN ETE Se ee ere eee 40.00 
6x12—16 & up, average 22’, multiples 2’.... 43.00 
No. 1 common 81S1E %” scant 
Be GOR Gi ee 64s < Chee ce Vice wehecennen $33.00 
Oe GO, Ciccaeecdes scx dananeuwaies 34.50 
No. 2 & better S48 standard 
a SPA PEN ae mre ree ee, 32.50 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 11.—Longleaf pine is in 
good demand. Scarcities of assortments are most 
pronounced and prices are high. Distributers who 
have visited among their mill connections find most 
manufacturers sold so far ahead they are unwill- 
ing to consider additional business at any price. 
Flooring especially is hard to get and while the 
local building situation develops slowly, yards feel 
the necessity of putting their assortments in pre- 
sentable shape. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 13.—The southern pine mar- 
ket shows much strength, because of the increased 
demand and the scarcity of stock. Prices in some 
lines are $1 higher than a week ago and no weak- 
ness has developed anywhere. Dealers believe that 
even without an export demand the supply would 
not be adequate to the needs of the market. The 
mills are very independent and wholesalers say 
that they are given scarcely any time to accept 
stock that happens to be on hand. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 11.—Inquiry for Georgia pine 
keeps stocks down, while production continues be- 
low normal. Local demands for longleaf pine are 
not large, building operations being on a small scale; 
calls from other directions appear numerous enough 
to absorb the output. Present prices of flooring 
and other grades are above anything heretofore 
known and yet offers of intending buyers can not 
always be accepted. In the face of stiffening prices 
demand shows no sign of slowing down. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 12.—Embargoes laid dur- 
ing the last week and heavy increase in demand 
have increased the disparity between bookings and 
shipments. Because of the growing competition 
for lumber, prices have advanced possibly more 
than in any other week in the last six months. 
Wholesalers report that lumber is harder than ever 
to get started from the mills, that their demands 
are heavier than ever and that consumers are will- 
ing to pay almost anything for it. Boards have 
advanced from $2 to $3 in the last week. Dimension 
is from $1 to $3 higher; but it is in flooring, ceiling 
and partition that the sharpest price movements 
have occurred, because of the scarcity of those 
stocks. Some grades of flooring are selling $5 


higher, while quotations range from that advance 
down to $2 higher. Ceiling has had about the 
same advances, while the prices on partition show 
about $1 less advance. Distributers report that all 
attempts to bring production nearer demand are 
nullified by irregularity of labor supply and that 
the railroad situation renders shipments more dif- 
ficult and irregular. They predict that supplies 
will be low all summer and fail in proportion to 
demand, and that the trade will go into the winter 
with lower stocks and higher prices than ever be- 
fore in its history. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 11.—There is a good demand 
from the trade for all the southern pine it can get. 
House lumber is scarce. Some hesitate to purchase 
because of the labor situation. There are no fixed 
prices but these were in effect during the last week: 
8-inch and under, $56; 10”, $61; 12”, $65; 14”, $71; 
16”, $81; 18”, $92. 


The prices printed below are based on reports of 
actual sales f. o. b. the mills on the dates indicated. 
They are not based on quotations, but on sales, and 
are intended to represent only the prices at which 
sales actually were made, the figures given being an 
average of prices realized on all sales reported. 

Bir- Kan- 

ming- Tusca- Alea- sas 

ham, loosa, andria, ~~ 
0 


Ala. Ala. a. \ 
Aug. 9 Aug.9-11 Aug. 9 Aug. 9 


Flooring 
1x3” EG B&better ...... de -.. 75.00 68.00 
|, {Sees ere 77.45 wes code Lanes 
ne eae ona ace ‘gee > Oe 
1 eee 52.00 oe ieee samen 
FG B&better ...... 67.00 --. 67.50 58.50 
1: eee awa eee voce SORE 
See ks «-. 60.00 aes 
Me ES ead Wace 36.66 --. 45.00 nears 
os! re 77.50 Kea eoee 69.50 
B&better ...... aS ae ene wea 77.25 
BM Garde eae a:e'e a 73.50 ine een eee 
ee 73.50 eee «ca 70.25 
Ss a ands «ee: QGUURE Gene 
SS eee 49.00 eee “eee taihe 
ae) cage. 2 cae 
B&better ...... 67.00 74.00 70.00 68.00 
1. a eee as aes +» 66.00 
ie tes nies he aes -+» 62.50 60.00 
GEM st 4.46 3:4 K- 6:9 cose cece Gee GRASS 
5 Pere 61.41 66.00 58.50 .... 
1 See 36.14 40.00 40.00 39.50 
| nr 25.31 28.00 .... wee 
En@” We TC c ic cccees ated cae 48.45 es 
OS 3 | 35.00 36.00 384.25 
1 4) re 24.00 oe 28.50 
Ceiling 
4x4” B&better ......... 45.00 eas 40.00 
3 I hae na 29.00 
5¢x4” B&better. ...... ay 50.75 49.25 
PR Widecewe wawe as 44.50 43.00 
) SS ee 33.00 36.00 32.00 
5 A ee 24.00 oie aie 





Kae- 


ming- Tusca- Alee- sas 


loosa, 
Al 


andria, Oity, 


Ala. a. La. Mo. 
Aug. 9 Aug.9-11 Aug. 9 Aug. 9 


Bir- 
ham, 
Partition 
1x4 & 6” B&better. . 66.18 
pe eee ry ee 
WO Bas bade ddseues “eer 
Bevel Siding 
WERE NOR Babeds ds wneus rer 
Drop Siding 
1x4 or 6” B&better ..... as 
: 2 Ree a 
i. 9 Eee 37.50 
Wed iuce ce 27.25 
Finish 
Bébetter Rough: 
SS: 4 ee 67.50 
BU véeccee  xocensds ae 
Die dctatccsaedeve «a 
p> tg ae eri 
a 
1% & 2x4 to 12”...... 
Bébetter Surfaced: 
BROWER cicadesccues = 
MM Saeeédaa awl ose ‘ia 
BET a vine decud ayes 63.19 
BO eh s keealeenetes 64.25 
a Mt itevacuécaas 66.25 
eo SE: ene 
CO Surfaced: 
og OA Se errr 
BET a b6tes pdedesat'es 
BO Lediavecdtadecenis 
p> OY eee 
DE Leaitias sce eae 


65.00 
62.00 
40.00 


68.00 


70.00 


Bébetter: 
(eM eee rere 67.75 
Dare ekccdaevans 65.25 
Fencing, S1S 
ee ee ee 
Other Igts. 
D> ok A ae wwas 
Other Igts. 51.50 
No. 2 (all lengths) : 
1 Aer 
OT =a 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
BES bcceascases ‘as 
SOS etadaccksan eed aa 
Boards, S1S or $2S 
Ne 3, BO We acess 53.00 
BE O", 36 6 16 6 «605s 
Other Igts. 52.50 
ESO", 34.6: 16" 2. .cae’ 
Other Igts. 53.50 
oo wee | 
her lIgts. 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 
BS @ OO TB ee cx 35.00 36.00 
BO 0 ékiuvsde ee a 





and claims of shortage by securely 
tying all your bundles with 


STAR **re'* BUCKLES 


AND WIRE 


Sales managers and shipping clerks 
approve this method of tying 
bundles of flooring, ceiling, siding, 
pickets, box shooks, veneer, etc., 
because it is the permanent, eco- 
nomical way. Write for further 
particulars today. 


BALING TIE BUCKLE CO. 


L CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. ; 
SESASSnMNe SPeae 


Avoid ‘Controversies 


35.00 


59.00 
59.25 


23.50 


61.25 
61.00 65.50 
65.75 67.00 


65.00 








tlle 
LS EDO 
Le 


Yi ZA 
CC — 
TW > 














Each Pays you 


Lumber dealers everywhere are creating new 
and profitable business by selling Allith Special 
Hardware for making a 


Combination Hay Rack, 
Grain Bed and Stock Rack 


Sell the Combination Hardware set and necessary 
lumber at a good profit or build the wagon bed 
in your yard in idle times and sell it complete. 
Either way you make a satisfied customer and 
turn yourself a good profit. 


Write today for our proposition to lum- 
ber dealers and illustrated circular. 


Allith - Prouty Company, >ANVuL 
Manufacturers of Door Hangers and Tracks, Overhead 


Carriers, Fire Door and Garage Door Hardware, Spring 
Hinges, Rolling Ladders, Hardware Specialties. 


. 





a Good 





Allith “Standard” End Gate Fastener Set. 


- One Sale Makes Another and 
Profit 








Seq Sr ROS 


SETS 


f 
' 
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Bir- 
ming- 
ham, 
Ala, 
lug. 4 
SO baths eee doe 37.97 36.00 
DRE 6 swish we maiels 39.33 39.00 
No. 3 (all lengths) 
i: e 3S eee 27.50 
a erry tr 
RMN co siniats eclateae ire 
SEE” Sse cs asus 30.00 
Roofers 
aD a 53.75 
ES >. re 38.50 
Shiplap 
Me. 1, iz 8”,.14 & 36" .. 
Other Igts. 
1x10”, 14 & 16’.. 
Other Igts 
No: 2 (10 to 20’): 
[OS 4a 36.00 
SE: oak phiescawe 37.00 
No. 3 (all, lengths) 
er 27.67 
1x10” Soe dbab eee 27.67 
Grooved Roofing 
No. 1, 1x10”, 14 & 16’.. 
Other Igts. 


Dimension, S1S1E 


(Shor — pau af) 
ee ee | | ere 41.00 


42.00 
41.00 


18 & 20’.. 

10° 
2x19", 10’ 
Be ge siegs 
| eee 
18 & 20’.. 
10’ to 20’ 
10’ 
12° 
Oe acue<- ree 
18 & 20’.. 39.50 
a” 4020". owe 
10’ 


12’ 
12 


2x18", 


Ho; 2; Se 4", 10" .2 2.5. 


29 50 
22 2 00 


No. 2 & better log run: 
A 


ae | rs 


2x 6", 


2x10”, 


2x12", 


No. 1 Sq.B&S S458, 
and under 
a” 


20’ 


19° TEETereLe Teer 
12” 


14” 


No. 1, 6.20 
No. 2, 


4 and 6’ 
8 and 


Car Material 

(All 1x4 and A 
B&better, an & 1 

7 & 20° cae Gusta 


'& eee Kise. 
2 te dor 


36,00 
36.00 
39,00 
41.00 
38.00 


33.00 
35.00 
34.00 


38.00 


35.00 
35.00 
37.00 
39.00 
31.50 
$1.50 
32.00 
34.00 
33.00 





39.00 
Longleaf Timbers 


End Car Lining 


com. & btr., 2x6”, 9’. . 

. Car Decking 
2”, 9, 10, 18 or 20’. 

Car Sills, S4S 


to 9”, 34:t0 36" ..... 
SB i040" .....5. 


No. 1, 


34.00 


Kan- 
Alexv- sas 
andria, City, 
La. Mo. 


Aug. 2 Aug. 2 


36.25 36.75 
41.75 42.00 


29.50 








a ) 29.50 
29.50 29.75 
44.00 43.00 
44.00 44.00 
soos Maceo 
43.50 43.00 
36.00 36.00 


36.00 37.25 


31.00 


Tom. 
44.25 45.75 








¢ 8.50 3 
41. 00 37.75 
41.00 37 





36. 00 
38.00 


38.50 36.25 





3 ¥ 00 
35.00 34.50 


35.00 32°75 





37.00 


2h. 00 22.75 


34.00 
84.50 
40.00 
43.50 





5.30 


to 


9 
“ 
» 
- 


ee 
a 
ou 


31.00 


63.00 70.00 


65.00 


36.00 31.00 


37.00 


44.00 
46.00 


Longleaf Paving Block Stock 


ee ee 


30.00 ..6, 





Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 

line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines 

No display except the heading can be ad- 

mitted, 

Remittances to accompany the order, No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received later be be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 














BAND SAW FILER 


Now filing mill that holds world’s record for cut; 


open for 





job Nov, Ist; any size mill; south preferred; 25 years’ ex- 
perience all kinds of timber; references, Address H. J. 
CONNELLY, Tupper Lake, . # 

SAWDUST. SAWDUST. SAWDUST. 


Get our prices on clear mixed Minnesota Pine and Poplar 
Sawdust. Can furnish three to four cars weekly. STUHR 
LUMBER COMPANY, 936-38 Lumber Exchange Bldg., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


WORKING INTEREST IN RETAIL YARD 
Long established, sales $100,000; can be increased; compe- 
tition good; full management if desired. Just where you 
would enjoy living; no planing mill complications. 
knowledge of bookkeeping, thoroughness, thrift, industry— 
appreciated. Give experience fully. How much cash can 
you invest? Address ‘‘AGED,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WE WANT TO BE YOUR SALESMAN 
It makes no difference what you have to sell if it can be 
used in the Lumber or Woodworking Industry an advertise- 
ment in our ‘For Sale’’ columns would reach the buyers. 
Advertise now. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 











WANTED—FIRST CLASS BOOKKEEPER AND 


Cashier; must write good hand, also quick and accurate in 
figures; apply immediately, giving references and state 
salary expected. CASCADE LUMBER CO., Yakima, Wash, 





WANTED—PACKING BOX FACTORY 
Foremen and superintendent by one of the largest packing 
box factories in New York. Men of long experience and 
thoroughly conversant with the box industry; able to produce 
results. Have a chance of lifetime. State age, experience, 
salary expected, 
Address “Pp, 101,’’ care American Lumberman, 
WANTED—YELLOW PINE WHOLESALER 


Has opening for a traveling buyer who has a wide ac- 
quaintance with Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas mills. We 





want a “live wire’’ and are willing to pay well for the 
services of such a man, State fully your past record, age, 
ete. Address P. O. BOX 7, Shreveport, La. 





WANTED—MANAGER FOR RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
Builders’ hardware, small planing mill, town eight hundred 
population, in central northern Indiana. Must have real 
experience as manager and bookkeeper and not afraid of 
work. Give experience, reference and salary wanted in first 
letter, 


Address “Pp, 112,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FORD TRUCK DRIVER 
Bench carpenters, lumber scalers, wagon loaders, 
night watchman with boiler operator’s papers. 
LOWRIE & ROBINSON LUMBER CoO.. 
2569 W. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





laborers, 





WANTED—IN A GROWING CITY IN MICHIGAN 


Two experienced retail lumbermen, capable salesmen who 
can handle mill or store stock, order intelligently and have 
the qualifications necessary to precept good salaries. 

ress “M. 128,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARDMEN, BOOKKEEPERS AND 
Managers for retail yards, in oil fields, tributary to Tulsa, 





Okla. Give experience and references. Men 25 to 35 pre- 
ferred. 
Address “Pp, 141,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—AT ONCE 
Good second man for retail yard in Southeast Wisconsin, to 
load teams and wait on trade, ete.; must be a_ hustler. 
References required in first letter. Address promptly ‘‘M. 
127,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SASH AND DOOR WORKERS 
Man to put up K. D. sash. Man to tie up mouldings. 
man for shipping ie Highest pay; no labor trouble. 

ress . 119,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FEMALE STENOGRAPHER 
State Experience, salary expected and how soon could start. 
WISCONSIN LAND & LUMBER CO., Hermansville, Mich. 


SAW MILL FOREMAN WANTED 

for large modern mill cutting southern pine. 
horough lumberman and mechanic, Able to handle lumber 
efficiently. Only high class man need apply. In reply 
state age, where previously employed as foreman, refer- 
ences and salary expected. 
dress, “M 118,’’ care American Lumberman. 


MACHINE MEN WANTED 
All-round, for sash and doors; one bench man who under- 
stands cabinet and stair work; one bench and machine 
man; best wages for No. 1 men; steady work year round; 
no strikes nor labor ee a _— with. Address, stat- 
ing wages wanted in first let 
SNYDER’S PLANING. “MILL. Hutchinson, Kan. 


saath ~ ESTIMATOR ON MILL h tvgge 
D. SCHLOSSER COMPANY, Erie, Pa 


WANTED—TALLYMAN AND INSPECTOR 
For old established retail lumber business in St. Louis. <A 
steady job at good wages. Please give age, experience and 
salary wanted. 
Address 





Young 








Must be a 











“Pp, 128,’’ care American Lumberman, 





WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
With some experience in grading, handling and loading lum- 
ber. Chance for advancement; St, Louis yard. Steady posi- 
tion. State age and experience. 
Address “Pp, 129," care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—TWO LUMBER INSPECTORS 
Capable at inspecting hardwood, especially poplar, from 
yard to car; mill located in Macon, Ga., which is a large, 
healthy city with good school facilities. Permanent work 
and good pay for the right men. 

Address “Pp, 130,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ALL AROUND MACHINE MAN 
Experienced in sash and door work and getting out interior 
trim. MEDINA BENDING WORKS, Medina, 


WANTED—RELIABLE AND EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood lumber — tor. 
Address “LL. 130,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A GOOD MACHINE HAND FOR 
Sash and Door factory. Must be thoroly familiar with all 
wood working machines. 

Address “T,, 121,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A MAN ABOUT TWENTY-FIVE 
Years old to take charge of a retail lumber yard; must be 
experienced and industrious. 

Address “KK, 118,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TWO SHOP LUMBER GRADERS 
Must be first class 
YOSEMITR LUMBER CO., Merced Falls, Calif. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 
At Rockford, Ill Permanent position. State age, expe- 
rience and salary wanted. THE BRUNSWICK, BALKE, 
COLLENDER CO., 623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ti. 


WANTED—IN CHICAGO OFFICE 
Of northern hemlock and hardwood manufacturers, expe- 
rienced bookkeeper and office man. State age, experience 
and salary wanted. 
Address 


























“BE. 127,’’ care American Lumberman. 





‘ WANTED—HARDWOOD SAWYER 
Six-foot right-hand mill, One-half of cut quartered oak. 
State salary wanted Fg when could report in first letter. 
Address . 105,’’ care American Lumberman. 


MAN 07 RUN BAND SAW MILL 
In South America. Must be his own sawyer and saw filer. 
Must also have some knowledge mill wrighting. Two-year 
contract. State age, experience and salary desired. 
PACIFIC METALS CORPORATION, 
1 Broadway, New York. 


WANTED—COMPETENT MECHANIC 
For repairing woodworking machinery. 
Address “M. 104,’’ care American Lumberman. 











WANTED—CAPABLE HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
For permanent position in northern Wisconsin. Give ex- 
perience and references. 

Address “Pp. 114,”’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—ALL AROUND MACHINE MAN 
Experienced in sash and door work and getting out interior 
trim. MEDINA BENDING WORKS, Medina, Ohio. 


ONE OF THE LARGEST AND 
Most up-to-date box factories in New York City has open- 
ings for a superintendent and general manager of long ex- 
perience, fully conversant with the box industry and capa- 
ble to show results. Opportunity of a lifetime for the right 
man. State age, experienc e and salary expected. 
Address . 100,’’ care American Lumberman. 














WANTED—CAPABLE YARD FOREMAN 
In large city in Northern Indiana, State experience and 
wages wanted, 


Address “P, 120,"" care American Lumberman. 





READ THE CLASSIFIED ADS EACH WEEK 


When you want anything or have something to sell or ex- 
change. When you want employment, employees or any- 
thing used in the Lumber World write us—we can help you. 
Advertise in the GREATEST LUMBER JOURNAL ON 
BARTH. 
AMBERIOAN 
cago, Ill. 


LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 





WANTED—MACHINE HANDS IN 
Woodworking factory. Some experience on shaper, also on 


sticker. Small city on Lake Michigan. Good permanent 
location. 
Address “M. 129,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—FILER FOR 12” SINGLE BAND MILL 
Cutting pine, and located in the mountains. Up to date mill 
and machinery. Give references and salary expected in first 
letter. Address “L. 106,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MEN 
In planing mill and shop work inside and bench work. 
WHITING LUMBER CO., Port Huron, Mich. 


WANTED—WOODWORKING MACHINE HANDS 
In beautiful town 40 miles from Chicago. Splendid working 
conditions, 

Address 








“Pp, 118,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANT A SITUATION 


Or better your present employment” Advertise in the 
American Lumberman. We can carry your message to the 
man who is loking for employees. If you do not want it 
known you are advertising, we could give the ad a key 
number, have the answers come in care of the American 
Lumberman, and we mail all answers the day they are re- 
ceived by us. Now is the time; send your ad to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn 8t., Chi- 
cago, Il. 








